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LETTERS from SzLima, 
the Turks, to her Daughter T8ABELLA, at Grand 
of Morality are 
treated in an eaſy and familiar Manner, and the 
whale interſperſed and illuſtrated with Variety of 
affecting Examples. 
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[PREFACE 


FF NOnſidering how much has been already writ 
5 on the Subject of Morality, by Men eminent 
in Learning, and conſpicuous for their Knox ledge 
of Mankind, I find myfelf under a Neceſhty to 
apologize to the Publick, for my troubling the World 
with the following Sheets; where I have not Vanity 
enough to imagine the Reader will find any Thing 
new, upon a Subject ſo much exhauſted, or that my 
Manner of treating it, though different from thoſe 
who have gone before me, can add any new Light 
to the great Truths of Religion and Morality : But 
as the Importance of the Subject renders it the Ob- 

ject of every wiſe Man's Enquiry, it is to be hoped 
that, to a Mind ſincerely attached to Truth, it can” 
not be diſagreeable to fee the eternal Doctrine of 
Right and Wrong placed in as many different Points 
of Light as poſſible; ſince as there are almoſt an in- 
finite Variety of Manners of Conception among 
Mankind, even in thoſe Truths about which they 
agree in their Concluſions; ſo the greater Diverſity 
there is in the Manner of ſtating general Truths, 

there is the greater Probability of their becoming 
univerſal. This was one Motive for my purfuing a 
different Plan from the Bulk of Moral Writers, 


j 1» 


and not from any vain Suppoſition, that I had ſtruck 

out a Path leſs liable to Exception than theirs. 
When] firſt committed my 'Fhoughts upon this 
Subject to Writing, I muſt own I had no Intention 
of appearing in the Character of an Author, my 
particular Circumſtances laying me under greater 
- Difficulties in the Execution of any Thing in that 
Way, than any other Man. | | 
Thee Letters were originally deſigned ſor the 
private Inſtruction of the Daughter of a worthy 
Friend. The Favours I had received from that 
Gentleman put me upon ſtudying fome Means 
that would at leaſt teſtify the Senſe I had of his 
Benevolence and Friendſhip. The ſurprizing Geni- 
us, and uncommon natural Ability which I diſcovered 
in this Gentleman's Daughter, by the great Profi- 
ciency ſhe had made, at a very early Stage of Life, 
in Hiſtory. and Mulick, furniſhed me with a Hint, 
that J could not perform an Office more agreeable 
to my generous Patron, or more uſeful to the Pub- 
lick, than by cultivatiag a Mind capable of the moſt 
abſtracted Science, with the Knowledge of Mora- 
lity, a Study which ought to be the ultimate End of 
all human Literature. OP 
In executing this Deſign, (of which my Friend 
approved) I conſidered, that a Courſe of Ethicks, 
delivered in the dry, rigid, ſyſtematick Way, 
might diſguſt my young Pupil, and make Know- 
ledge appear leſs amiable to her tender Mind; and 
that a Mind not accuſtomed to think abſtractedly, 
however deſirous of Knowledge it might be, would 
naturally grow uneaſy, and wander from the Point, 
.unleſs there is ſomething to fix the Attention, and 
bribe ſome other of the Paſſions to join in the pain- 
ful Purſuit; the young and inexperienced want 
ſomething to entertain, as well as to improve their 
Underſtanding, they muſt be deluded into Know- 
| s ledge, 
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age, eſpecially. ot grave SubjeAs, by gilding ebe 
harſh Countenance of Moral Precepts with ſome- 
thing amuling and entertaining to the Fancy ; there- 
fore I had recourſe, on this Occaſion, to the Epi- 
ſtolary Fable of Selima to Iſabella. As my Intention 
was only to make theſe Letters ſerve for a Theme 
to my young Pupil, whom I wanted to make ac- 
quainted in the moſt familiar Way with ſome of 
the moſt important and fundamental Truths in 
Natural Religion, I avoided, as much as the Na- 
ture of the Subject would admit, any Abſtracted » 
or metaphyſical Reaſoning; though, I am afraid, 
ſome who conſider me as writing to the Ladies, 
will be apt to think I have ſuppoſed them capable 
of underſtanding more of that kind of Reaſoning 
than Men are willing to allow the generality of the 
Sex, and that ſome of the Letters are above their 
Reach ; but I hope the Fair Sex will be my Advo- 
cate in this Caſe, as well as the unprejudiced 
Part of Mankind: Since it is evident, to all who 
have taken the Pains to conſider Female Under- 
ſtanding, that with the ſame Helps and Opportu- 
nities we have, they are capable of any Branch of 
Learning, however abſlrafted, Indeed Cuſtom, 
and the partial Prejudice of Men, have denied them 
the Uſe of their natural Abilities, confined them 
to meer Domeſtick Knowledge, but this does not 
argue the total Abſence in them of theſe Faculties, 
which weeſtabliſh our Preeminence upon; and as 
I found my Pupil, for whoſe Uſe theſe Letters 
were at firſt compiled, capable of receiving the 
moſt ſublime Truths, I think I made at leaſt 
a probable ConjeQure, that ſome others of that 
amiable Sex might profit by the ſame Means; and 
that ſome of them- might be induced at leaſt to try 
how far they are capable of attaining the Know- 
; ledge of theſe Truths, that are ſo eſſential to their 
rer 
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CONTENTS. 


LETTER 4 


From SELIMA zo ISABELLA. 


ONTAIN S a Repreſentation of the Dangers 
to which Youth and high Birth expoſe Jſabella, 
the Anxiety which the Mother is under from that 
Conſider ation, and an Account of a remarkable 

_ Viſion. 
LET. I. The Mother repreſents to her Daughter, 
the Effects which the Vifion had upon her, and 


her Endeavours to get it explained; how ſhe comes 


to be informed of the Derviſe Bedriddin and his 
Character: He undertakes to explain the Viſion, 


and begins with a Demonſtration of the Being and 


Attributes of God. 

EET. III. Selima relates to Iſabella the Derviſe's 
| Diſcourſe on the Nature and Immortality of the 
Soul. 

LET. IV. She acquaints her Daughter with the 


Opinion of the Derviſe, on the natural Evidence 


of Virtue and Vice. 


LET. V. Contains his Diſcourſe on Senſation, 


and it's Effects upon the human Mind, 
LET. VT. A Diſcourſe on Pride. 
LET. VII. On Anger and Envy. 
EET. VIII. On Ambition and Meanneſs of Spirit, 
LET. IX. On Ingratitude and Inhumanity. 
LET. X. On our Duty to Mankind: 


CONTENTS. 


LET. XI. On the ſame. 

LET. XII. Selima acquaints Iſabella with the In- 
diſpoſition of the old Þerviſe, and communicates 
to her a ſecond Viſion, with its Explanation. 

LET. XIII. Contains an Account of the Derviſe* 8 

| Recovery, and his Diſcourſe on Prudence in ge- 

neral. 

LET. XIV. A Continuation of his Diſcourſe on 
the ſame Subject, as applicable to particular Per- 
ſons and Circumſtances. 

LET. XV. On Prudence, as applicable to the 
Government of the Paſſions. 

LET. XVI. On Juſtice. 

LET. XVII. On Love in general. 6 

LET. XVIII. On Friendſhip or ſocial 11% il- 
luſtrated by the Hiſtory of Omer and Oſmin. 

LET. XIX. Contains Selima's Account to her 
Daughter of the Inclination ſhe had to find o af 
the Source of ſo uncommon a Friendſhip as that 
of Omer and Oſmin; her Application to the Der- 

| viſe for Solution of her Scruples, and his Diſ- 

. courſe on the Source of Friendſhip, which he de- 

rives from Self-Love, as the bet Spring and 
Principle of all moral Actions. 

LET. XX. Contains the Derviſe*s Diſcourſe on 
true Patriotiſm, or publick Spirit. 

LET. XXI. On modern or mock Patriotiſm. 

LET. XXII. On Fidelity and Truth. | 

LET. XXIII. On the relative Duties. 

LET. XXIV. On Fortitude or Magnanimity in- 
troduced by the Character of the young baniſhed 
Sophi of Perſia. 

LET. XXV. Selima expreſſes her Surpriſe at the 

''- Magnanimity diſplayed in the Sophi's Character, 
and applies to the Derviſe for an Explanation of 
the Riſe and Principles of that Virtue, who takes 
Occaſion to explain, in general Terms, the Na- 

ture 


CONTENTS. 


ture of Fortitude. The Letter finiſhes with a 
remarkable Sally of female Pride. 

LET. XXVI. The Derviſe takes a View of For- 
titude in Adverſity, and applies it to the Charac- 

ter of the youn Loh ; remarks ſome Counter- 

Feit Species of that Virtue; and the Letter 
concludes with Szlima's Remarks upon natural 

FEvils incident to human Life, occaſioned by her 
being attacked by the Head-ach. 

LET. XXVII. Selima relates to her Daughter the 
Remainder of the Derviſe's Diſcourſe on Forti- 
tude, which he, in this Letter, conſiders in high 
active Life, and as a military Virtue, diſtingui 
..ing Courage' into rational, irrational, habitual, 
© *conftirutional, and artificial. 

LET. XXVIII. On Moderation and Temp perance. 

LET. XXIX. Selima acquaints Vebele, + that tbe 

Derviſe Bedriddin had finiſhed his Diſcourſes u- 

don our Conduct in Life, and had put into he 
Hands a Tranflation of a Fable written by Cabes 
the The#ban Philoſopher, which ſhe ſends her, as 
. Containing a beautiful Picture of en ae in 
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SELIM A the Empreſs to ISABEL L A. 


INCE the Departure of my dear 1/abella, I 
have done little elſe than importune Heaven, 
and our holy Prophet, to ſhower down their 
choiceſt Bleſſings on the Head of my darling 
Child. Though I am ſenſible your natural Iiiclina- 
tions, and my Zeal in your Education, together with 
the divine Inſtructions of the pious Mufti, might 
protect your Innocence, and conduct you ſafely to 
ble unſpeakable Joys of Paradiſe; yet, I am ſure, 
27 you will forgive a Mother's Anxiety, when J conſider 
you as a human Creature, that you are young, and 
that of Conſequence you have, beſides, many turbu- 
lent Paſſions to contend with; to maſter which, 
you muſt call up, in your Soul, all the heroic Vir- 
tues of your Anceſtors to your Aſſiſtance: You have 
alſo to guard againſt the Infinuations and Flatteries of 
cunning and deſigning Men; the Summer of Proſperity 
is ever infeſted with theſe Vermin. As thy Birth and Sta- 
tion ſet thee above, ſo let thy Virtues diſtinguiſh thee 
from, and be thou an Example of Goodneſs to, all the 
F Egyptians, The laſt Time 8 Father made 
| „ me 


Mufti, the Foreign Interpreter and High- Prieſt 
of the Maßhometd Law, whoſe Dignity is above that 
of the Baſhaws ; his Power is frequently terrible to the 
Grand Signior himſelf; it is he who girds the Sword on 
the Grand Signior at his Acceſſion, which anſwers to 


the Ceremony of our Coronation ; he is alſo Patriarch 
of Conſtantinople. 1 


ET 


me a Viſit, in my * Seragho, after many Expreſſions 


of Tenderneſs for you, he left me full of parental 
Diſquietudes, my Attention being wholly employed 
about you; a deep Sleep ſtole inſenſibly upon me, and 
the following Viſion preſented itſelf to my Imagina- 


tion. I am ſatisfied, that my Supplications have rea- 


ched the Throne of the great || Prophet, and that 
he has ſent one of his good + miniſtring Angels to 
ſoften my Concerns, and promote your Happineſs. 
J thought I ſaw thee, with all thy native Innocence, 
deſcend from the faithful Arms of our Slave Tamar, 
thy Nurſe, and enter upon a great Plain, to whoſe 
Proſpect there were no Bounds ; an infinite Number 
of People accompanied you, but all kept different 
Paths. I faw thee commence an Acquaintance with 
a great many, who ſeemed to be as ignorant of the 


Way | 


* Seraglio, a Perfian Word, which ſignifies a Palace, 


and has the ſame Acceptation among the Tur. The 
Seraglio of the Grand Signior, which is mentioned here, 
and ſaid to be built on the Plan of So/omon's great Houſe, 
is a Triangle, two Miles about, wholly within the City, 
at the End of the Promontory Chryſoceras, now called 
the Seraglio Point. No Stranger was ever yet admitted 
to ſee it's inmoſt Parts. Here the Grand Signior's Wives, 
Concubines and Children are kept, and ſuch of the young 
Nobility as are deſigned for pablick Employments. 


Prophet. The Turks imagine, that as Viſions were 


heretofore communicated by the divine Spirit to Daniel, 
Ezekiel, Foſeph, c. they are, in the ſame Manner, 
ſent, by their Prophet, to true Believers. 

+ Miniftring Angels. The Exiſtence of theſe Beings 
is admitted by almoſt all Sects of Religion, and they are 
afirmed to be the moſt excellent of all Creatures. 'The 
Word itſelf is a Term of Office, not of Nature, origi- 
" nally ſignifying a Meſſenger among the Tarks. Great 
Power is attributed to them, as to the Angel Gabriel, 


whom they. ſuppoſe able to overturn a Mountain with 2 


Feather of his Wing. 
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[3] 
Way as thyſelf. As I never loſt Sight of thee, 1 


obſerved you frequently ſtop to enquire the Way ; 
about Noon I ſaw a great Plain, as large as the for- 


1 mer, but infinitely more perplexed with winding 
Roads, and intricate Paſſages; you then ſeemed to 


be tired of your former Acquaintance, and fruitleſs 


Engquiries, and began to imagine, that you knew 
the Situation of the Country well enough to go alone; 


thou hadſt ſcarcely gone a Mile, till I aw, coming 
towards thee, at a little Diſtance, a Company of 
the gayeſt dreſt Women I ever ſaw, the talleſt of 


whom, who ſeemed to claim the Precedence, ap- 


proached with an Addreſs extremely polite: Her Per- 
ſon was tall and majeſtick, her Air perfectly agree- 


= able, every thing about her, and her Companions | 


ſeemed ſo elegant, and carried along with them ſo much 
Jollity and Pleaſure, that any other Perſon, as well 
as thy ſelf, might have wiſhed earneſtly for their 
Acquaintance ; however, there was ſomething ſo 
Riff and affected in their Behaviour, and ſo fantaſtick 
in their Habit, that, I muſt own, I was diſguſted, 
She accoſted thee in the genteeleſt Manner, ſaying, 
that ſhe was ſenſible you was a Stranger, and un- 
acquainted in that Part of the World, in Purſuit of 
Happineſs, arid that it was only in her Power to 
beſtow it; and that ſhe and her Daughters would 
devote themſelves to thy Service. I live yonder, 


ſays ſhe, come with me, forget theſe Fatigues, and 


give ge up wholly to Pleaſure. Then turning 
my Eyes to where ſhe pointed, I ſaw the moſt be- 
witching Proſpect that can be conceived, ſomething 
reſembling that Paradiſ: promiſed by our great Pro- 


phet to true Believers; it was a deep Vale, moſt 


charmingly beſpangled with Flowers, through the 
Middle of which, a cryſtal Stream flowed, formin 
a Thouſand delightful Meanders ; here and there, 


at unequal Spaces, were Arbours planted of flowering 


B 2 Shrubs; 


[ 4 ] 


Shrubs ; on the Sloapings of thoſe Hills, which over- 
looked the Valley, were Groves of Citron and Orange 
Trees, whoſe Bloſſoms diffuſing their grateful Odours 
embalmed the Air with raviſhing Eſſences. Every 
where Companies of young Men and Women were 
dancing and ſinging; Mirth and Pleaſure ſeemed only 
to keep their Court there. Enamoured at the Pro- 
| ſpect, and overjoyed at the Invitation, you joined 
this obliging Guide, and immediately I ſaw thee 
carried, with incredible Swiftneſs, towards the Val- 
ley ; being very intent, thou didſt pot at firſt attend 
to a Voice from behind, which called thee diſtinctly 


feveral Times; at laſt ſtopping ſhort, you looked F 


diſcontentedly about for the Perſon, who ſo unſeaſo- 
nably intercepted your Progreſs: I then ſaw an old 
Lady, majeſtick in her Stature, modeſtly and decent- 
ly attired; her Deportment had in it a becoming Gra- 
vity, her Countenance was ſtern and awful, com- 
manding, at the ſame Time, Love and Veneration. 
As ſhe approached that Severity inſenſibly ſoftened 
into a Serenity, which beſpoke the firmeſt Compo- 
ſure of Mind; being wholly attached to theſe new 
Companions, who called upon you not to regard her, 
I faw thee look upon her with a dumb Indifference, 
and continue thy Journey ; you were preſently in 
full Poſſeſſion of the deſired Place: I ſaw you then 
greedily catch at one of the gaudieſt and gayeſt Flow- 
ers I had ever ſeen, which your Guide offered ; the 
old Lady, who ſtil! followed, intreated thee earneſtly 
to refuſe it, you eagerly put it to your Noſe, and 
very ſoon bitterly complained of the Stinging and 
Pain it left behind. Being much out of Humour at 
this Diſappointment, the Blood of Reſentment began 
to glow in your Cheeks, and in a frantick Humour, 
you violently caught Hold of your late admired Guide, 
to puniſh her for the Deceit ſhe had put upon you ; 
but good Heaven ever defend the Children of the 

. 5 Faithful 
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Faithſul from ſeeing ſuch an Object as then preſen- 
ted itſelf; the Diamonds which ſparkled about her 
Z inſtantly loſt their Luſtre, and her ſumptuous Habit 
then appeared to be rotten and loathſome Rags co- 
vered with Tinſel, her Perſon withered, wrinkled 
and lame, her Eyes languifhed with a melancholy 
Caſt, which now and then ſhe rolled ſuddenly about, 
as if ſhe was afraid; from every Pore of her Body 
iſſued Streams of loathſome and fetid Matter, and 
{ every Limb carried the Remembrance of ſome Vice. 
The Diſcovery of this hideous 7 Sic at firſt, had 
= ſuch an Effect upon you, that I grew apprehenſive 
of the Conſequences ; firſt with a ſtupid Inſenſibility, 
then wild Ravings and broken Mutterings, and half 
== interrupted Sentences, I frequently heard you repeat 
the Word Happineſs / then cry out, I am deceived / 
When your Spirits were ſufficiently exhauſted with 
theſe Agitations, the old Lady, whom you had firſt 


looked upon with Contempt, came forward with 


in an Air of Humanity ; at Sight of her, you ſeemed 
to be in much Confuſion ; with down-caſt Eyes, and 
much Sorrow, you fell at her Feet ſubmiſſively, beg- 


6 ging her Pardon, and imploring her Aſſiſtance; 
then reaching your Hand to the old Lady, who ob- 


© ligingly offered her's, ſhe addreſſed thee in a plain 
friendly Manner, Come, my Daughter, it is ſeldom 


EZ too late to be acquainted with me, come with me, 
for I can help you; then leading thee up by ano- 

tber Way, ſhe aſked if you knew where you were; 
on your making no Anſwer, ſhe ſaid, The great Plain 
XX you had entered was called Life, that thy fellow 
Travellers were the reſt of Mankind, and that the 
© AMultitude of Roads thou metteſt with after were the 

# ditterent Settings out in the World; the mile before 


you met the Woman was the firſt Year, which young 
People generally paſs innocently enough ; that Wo- 
man was Vice, and they along with her were Pro- 
3 | digalite, 


61 


digality, Wantonneſs and Exceſs, her eonſtant Com- 
panions and Followers; the fantaſtick Habits they 
appeared in were mere Show and Outſide, to delude 
the Unwary; the Valley was that of unlawful Plea- 
ſures, from whence no one ever returned without 
Want, Diſeaſes and Remorſe; ſhe added, that her 
own Name was Reaſon, that ſhe would teach the 
Way to Wiſdom : As ſhe was going on, one of my 
Women entering my Chamber, both ſhe and my 
Viſion inſtantly diſappeared. On thy Account, my 
dear Iſabella, I ſhall enquire from the wiſeſt * Dervi- 
es and graveſt F Muſſulmen, what the Will of our 
great Prophet is towards thee ; in the mean Time I 
beg, that thou wilt preſerve thy Virtue, keep thy 
Health, and be happy. 
Conſtantinople the 14th Day 
of the 6th Moon. 

4 SELITM A. 
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* Dervi/e, or Derviches. This Word is originally 
Perfian, and ſignifies, in that Language, a Begger. 


Among the Turks they are an Order of Monks, who Fe: 
profeſs extreme Patience and Poverty: They are very 


chaſt while they continue among the Brotherhood; but 
are ſuffered, at their own Requeſt, to go out and marry. 
+ Muſulmen ſigniſies, among the Turks, at this Day, 


Orthodox, or true Believers: it is derived from an Ara- * ba 


bick Word, which fignifies © ſaved.* Mahomet eſtabliſhed i 
bis Religion by Fire and Sword, ſparing none but thoſe 2? 
who beceme his Proſelytes: Hence the Word Muſſulnan 


ſigatfizs * ſaved ;* others will have it to be a Sclavonian 


Word, ſignifyiog Predeſtinated. 


[35] 
LE TT EAI 


SE LIMA the Empreſs to ISAB EIL LA. 


HOUGH I am conſcious of the Worth 
and Excellency of thy Spouſe Achmet Baſba *, 
et as I am unacquainted with the Cuſtoms _ 

Privileges of his Seraglio, thou would'ſt pity m 

when I tell you, my dear Iſabella, that my Fears 
for you increaſe in Proportion to the Diſtance that 

thou art gone from me. I have, to no Purpoſe, 
conſulted the devouteſt ** ams and learned + Mo- 
licks for an Explanation of my Viſion : The greater 

their Difficulties appeared, the more ſollicitous I 
grew for its Interpretation, One of my Women, 
who is a Circaſſian, at length informed me, that 

there was a ſage and holy || Derviſe, who lived at 

$ Temir-Cap:, between the Foot of Mount Caucaſus 
and the Caſpian Sea, named Beddridin Ali, who 
has 


Baca is an Arabic Word, lignifying Libuwikbe: 
_ Governor of a Province. 

* [nam or Iman, an Office in the Mahometan Church, 
anſwerab'e to that of a Vicar amongſt us; It is held 'by 
ſome to be hereditary, like the Pontificate of Aarer. 
They are held in ſuch Reverence, that let their DoQrines 
be what they will, af:er their Election to this Office, he 
is looked upon to be heterodox who oppoſes them. The 
Word ſignifies Prelate, and is ſometimes uſ d as a Term 
of Excellency for the Heads of the four Sets among the 
Mahometans, as Abx-beker Imam of the Sect followed 
by the Turks, &c. 

+ Meolocks, Doctors of the Mahometan Laws. 
| Derviſe See Page 6, Note Der viſe. 5 
$ Temir Capi ſignifies Iron Gate; it is a nreng For- 
treis near Derbent, on the great Road to Perſa on that 
8 de. | 
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has ſeen one thouſand and twenty Moons: A Life 


the ſacred Porch of Mecca; his chief Diet is Vege- 
tables, and ſuch wholeſome Herbs as he gathers 


of this Word. 


Poſition from that Divine Philoſopher. | : 


[8] 


ſpent in the ſtricteſt Auſterity and continual Acts of 
Piety has made him famous; thirty-five Ti mes has 
our holy Prophet heard -his devout Supplications in 


D ere "TR" 
5 . 

: abs 472, 
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among the Rocks; his Palate is a Stranger to any Þ3 
other Drink but Water: This rigid Courſe of Life 
has proeured him ſuch a clearneſs of Underſtanding, 
and has ſo enlightened his intellectual Faculties, 
that he ſees the Wonders of Heaven above, and the 
Secrets of all Nature infallibly, This venerable 
Perſon have I therefore called to our Imperial Pre- 
ſence : The Gravity, Piety, and great Wiſdom of 
this good Man have a Ronithed me ; he has told me 
that my Viſion was from Heaven, and that, jt was 
left to him to explain thoſe delightful Truths which 
the Angel Rea ſon mentioned in my Viſion, and that 
it was my Duty to tranſmit them to thee, my Child, 
for thy Inſtruction. Firſt, ſays he, as * God is 
the Source of + Truth, and the Perfection of it, 
and indeed Truth itſelf, I will ſpeak of him; at 
which Expreſſion ſuch an Elevation of Heart, and 
Divinity ef Countenance manifeſted themſelves in 
him, that inſtead of reverencing I almoſt forgot my- 
ſelf and adored him. The Supreme Being, ſays be, 
| . 2:29 


* Gop. This is a Term which can't be wel! defined. 
The common Accepration ſignifies a Being infinite, in- 
comprehenſible, &c, It is properly a Relative Term, 
which ſignifies Dominion, to which Idee, if you annex 
the negative Attributes, it makes out the proper Import 


+ Truth. Plate held Truth ia ſo much Re verence, 
that he aſſerted the Supreme Being might have Truth for 
his Seul ; and I ſuppoſe that our Derviſe took this Ex- 
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© js the true LonD of * Nature, + Chance, and 5 
Neceſſity, (the falſe Gods of many Derviſes) for 
Nature is no other than the Operations of the all- 
powerful and wiſe God upon inactive Matter, 
Chance the viſible Effects of a Cauſe entirely un- 
known to theſe Hereticks, and Neceſſity is no other 
than the conſtant and regular Obedience of things 
to the Laws of Nature, and has no Power in itſelf. 
Z Hence it is evident that theſe are imaginary, and have 
no Original but the Will of the Eternal Cauſe, and 
that fuch a Being demonſtratively exiſts is certain 
for though we conſtantly ſee through the whole 
XX Syſtem of the Univerſe a continual Succeſſion of the 
*Z fame Cauſes and Effects, although this Order of 
= Things may have perſiſted in the ſame Rotation for 
"> thouſands and thouſands of Years ; yet as we can 
"2 diſcover nothing that could give itſelf originally Be- 
ing, or produce itſelf into Motion, we muſt neceſ- 
ſäarily refer the Being and Motion of all Things to 
ſome original and inviſible Cauſe and Mover: Hence 
the Idea, or Notion of Gop, is as clearly acquired 
zs any Mathematical Certainty, and that he is in- 
$4 dependent 


* Nature. Our Derviſe rightly conceives this perplex- 
ei Term, for it certainly cannot mean the aggregated 
Syſtem of all Beings, but that Law which the Supreme 
Creator has impoſed upon all Thiogs. Ariforle gives 
you a wholeChapter on the different Explanations of this 
Word; and the great Mr. Boyle enumerates eight vari- 
ous Ules of it amongſt us, but to our Derviie's great 
> Honour he acknowlecges himſelf to think as he does. 

I Chance. If this Term means any thing at all, it 
* ſhould only be applied to Events which fall oat without 
+ any neceſlary Cauſe. * 8 

$ Neceſſity differeth from Conſtraint in this, that the 

former is joined with the Pleaſure and Inclination of the 


Will: to which Conſtraint is contrary ; as in the Caſes. 
of moral Neceſſity, | 


[10 ] 


dependent is plain, from his having a Power to be- 4 
gin the firſt Motion of Things; and as he is the 1 


original Cauſer of all Things, he cannot have any 
ſuperior Cauſe, therefore be muſt be * Self- exiſtent; 
and further, that there muſt be indiſpenſably an in- 
dependent Being is plain, ſince we ſee nothing in 
the Univerſe able to produce itſelf, or, if produced, 
carry itſelf into Motion. This Being muſt ber 
eternal, as he has given Being to every Thing. 
As all Things had a Beginning, their original Cauſe 


1 


muſt of Neceſſity have no beginning, ſo conſequent- 


ly eternal, Mighty Sultaneſs, theſe. are plain and 
inconteſtable Truths, which thy bumble Slave has 


the Honour to deliver to thee. That this eternal MN 
Being is alſo incomprehenſible is evident by the 3 


Faculty of our Reaſon. We are able to trace from 
Cauſę to Cauſe, upward to the great original Cauſe, 
by which we get a certain Knowledge of his Exi - 
ſtence ; but ſince the manner of ſuch Exiftence is 
intirely unknown to us, it neceſſarily follows, that 
he muſt be, and is incomprehenſible. The Perfec- 
tion of the Supreme Being is clearly deducible from 
this, that we can find nothing upon which he may 
poſſibly or probably depend for his Exiſtence, for 
he himſelf: is the Spring and Source of all Exiſtence, 
therefore his Mode of Exiſtence muſt be perfect. 
From theſe conſiderations we may juſtly conclude, 
that he exiſts without Bounds or Ele prone 

| 1 7 and, 


„ Self. exiſtent. The ſelf-exiient Being may be con- 


his own Nature the Object of Contemplation and A dmi- * 
ration; relatively, as he is regarded by his Creatures az 
the Object of Adoration and Worſhip. _ | 7 

+ Eternal. Our Derviſe rightly calls the Supreme 
Being eternal, and in other Places infinite, for he that is 
the eternal and infinite Cauſe, is the true Logp of Eter- 


_ nity and Infinity, 


ſidered abſolutely or relatively: Abſolutely, as he is in N 
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( and, if he does, be is ſurely every where; and this 
is called his“ Ubiquity. That the Supreme Being 
is but one, for to ſuppoſe more than one would 


deſtroy: his Independence and Perfection; for by 
this Means he would become dependent and imper- 
fect. If we ſuppoſe two Beings to exiſt, they muſt 


| be either of the ſame or of oppoſite Natures ; if of 


the ſame, by their exiſting and acting in the ſame 


_& Manner, theirNatures and Eſſences would co- incide 


together, and conſequently ſo unite as to become one; 
© if oppoſite, by their continual acting in contradiction 
to one another, they muſt deſtroy each other's Ex- 
iſtence, and that of every thing elſe. Gon has there- 


Le fore been proved to be the Author of Exiſtence and 
Motion, and as ſuch, he, without Doubt, created 


the Univerſe, and gave it Exiſtence by the abſolute 


Power of his own Nature, his Right of Creatorſhip 


F, giving him Authority to govern it by his Power, and 


conduct it by his Providence; on theſe Accounts 
he challenges no leſs Obedience and Adoration 
from Amureth, the invincible Sovereign of all the 
Earth, thy Huſband, than from Beddridin, the 


be a Spirit, otherwiſe he would be material, and 


it material, moſt excellent Princeſs, he muſt conſiſt 


Fi { ofParts, which being ſeparable impliesImperfection; 
*X# beſide, Matter is incapable. of acting of itſelf,and 


that is againſt the Idea we have advanced concerning 
the firſt Mover. That he is alſo unchangeable, and 


unalterable, we conclude from the Perfection of 
his Nature; for if he were liable to Variation or 


Ubiquity, properly Omnipreſence, a divine Attri- 


bute, by which the Supreme Being is intimately .and 
virtually preſent with all Things ; to ſuppoſe him preſent 
any other Way would be to imagine ſomething neceſſary 
to his Exiſtence, | | 2 
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Change, it would argue him an imperfe&t Being. 


Perbaps it may be aſked, how the Supreme Being, 
who is a Spirit, can poſſibly act upon, and put the 


material World into Motion? If there is any Per- 
ſon ſo ignorant of his Power I refer him to himſelf ; | 
his Soul acting upon his own Body will inform him; 
his Wiſdom, Knowledge, and Mercy ſpeak aloud * 


in the ſtupendous Frame of the Univerſe, its admi- 


rable Contrivance, the regular Viciſſitudes of the 
Seaſons, and the wonderful Revolutions of the Ce- 


leſtial Bodies; but above all, his unſpeakable Good- 
neſs is peculiarly manifeſted to Man, into whom, 
as the wiſe Law-giver of the Jets obſerves, he 
breathed a living Soul. He then concluded with 


telling me, that our next Converſation ſhould be 
concerning the Nature and Eſſence of the Soul. 
If theſe profound Myſteries, my dear 1/abella, im- 
preſs themſelves as ſtrengly upon thy Heart as they 


have upon that of thy tender Mother, I make no 
Doubt but thou wilt be one Day a happy Sharer of 
thoſe Joys promiſed by our Prophet to true Belie- 
vers. May the all-ſeeing Gop, and the Hoſt of 
Prophets watch over thy Heart ! Farewel. 

Second Day of the 


34 Moon. 8 ELINA. 1 


— 
—_ 


LET 14 TK 08. 
SELIM A the Empreſs to ISABELLA. 
O thou great Princeſs, exalted high above all 


the Thrones of the Earth, chief Favourite, 


and Wife to the invincible * Sultan, (continued my 
| | ſage 


* Sultan, ſignifies Conqueror, a Title given by a con- 
quered Prince of Arabi a to one of the O7toran Kings, 
who after that aſſumed the Title, which bas been ficce 
kept by all his Succeſſors ; unde Sultaneſs. 


it i Derviſe) 1 ſhall now hank tt thee great and 
| myſterious Truths, as explained by the immortal 
F Caliph Hali, a few Days before that Oracle of Piety 
and Religion fled t& the everlaſting Regions of Joy in 
Paradiſe. The devout | A/ambaba aſked him how he 
underſtood theſe Paſſages of the divine * Alcoran. 
«© There is no other Cauſe why Gop did endue and 
adorn Mankind with Reaſon and Underſtanding 
above other Creatures, but only to the End that 
we ſhould diligently and effectually conſider in our 
Minds the infinite Largeneſs of the divine Grace 
and Bounty, and the Omnipotence of the Deity ; 
and for this Cauſe only did he place Eyes in Man's 
Body, that he ſhould behold and acknowledge his 
admirable Works, and Creatures, which he had 
made in great Abundance by his divine Power and 
Omnipotence ; ; and therefore did he faſten Ears 
to the Head of Man, that he ſhould attend and hear- 
ken to the Words of the heavenly Law, that hav- 
ing heard and well underſtood them, he ſhould dili- 
 0-© gently keep and obſerve them. Theſe Things, 
1 illuſtrious Hali, tend to the Glorification of the one 
Gos, and muſt give exquiſite Pleaſure to the In- 
© quirer ; ; but as it is here mentioned, THERE ITS No 
C OTHER 


it + Caliph, Gonifies Succeſſor, but was more particular- 
12 applied to the High Prieſt, or Head of the Mahometan 
| Church, than to that of King, for which it was ſome- 
time; uſed. 
* | 4/ambaba, the Head or Principal of the See of the 
eryiches. 
7 * Alcoran, or Coran, called fo oy way of Eminence 
by the Impoſtor Mahomet. This crd figr fies Read- 
Fs ing, in Emulation of the Holy Scriptures, which are 
& ſtyled Writings: Tis the Revelation of the Mabometans, 
and aſſerted by them to have been brovght doa n by the 
Angel Gabriel in 23 Years to that Impoſtor; but the 
| Truth of it is, that he was aſh.led in this Compoſition 
dy one Sergius a Monk. 


1 
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OTHER CavsE, it ſeems evidently to exclude the 
delicious Proſpects of Paradiſe, and Immortality en- 
gaged by our holy Prophet to dgparted Muſſulmen. 
Where is thy profound Reaſon now, O thou learned 
Aſambaba, thou who inlighteneſt the Souls of all | 
Derviſes, replyed the pious Hali, if thou canſt not 
diſtinguiſh, by the Aſſiſtance of thy own reaſoning 
Faculty, the * Soul's Exiſtence, Dependance, Im- 
materiality, and Immortality? Thou knoweſt, wiſe 
Der viſe, that there are three kinds of Souls, which 
animate and actuate all material Beings; the ſenſi- 
tive, which informs the brute Creation; vegetative, 
that of Plants; and the rational, that of the human 
Species: The rational Soul is that Being in the hu- 
man Body by whoſe Aſſiſtance we think, apprehend, 
reaſon, &c. it cannot be a Part nor Faculty of the 
Body is plain, for though the Eyes, Ears, and the 
reſt of our corporeal Organs ſhould ceaſe to diſcharge 
their Functions, yet the Properties of Reaſoning, 
Willing, and Doubting ſtill live in the Soul; ſhe 
ſits in the Body like a 10 at the Head of an 
Army diſtributing her Orders, and directing the Mo- 
tions of her inferior Officers. If the Soul did not 
actuate the human Body, (if we could act at all) 
there would be as much Confuſion as we ſee in Ar- 
mies without a General; further we can diſcover 
nothing in + Matter from whence any one Opera- 
tion of the Soul can poſſibly flow, and that ſhe ex- 
ifts in ourſelves we are conſcious, but in a dependant 
Manner : Among all her excellent Faculties we can 

: 8 3 trace 

* Soul. I take the human Soul to be that ſpiritual 
Subſtanee, proper to inform, or animate a human Body, 
and by its Union with this Body to conſtitute a reaſon- 
able Animal, or Man. This is its Eſſence. _ 

+ Matter is defined to be an extended, ſolid, divi- 
ible, paſſive Subſla: ce, the unknown Subſtratum of all 
natural Things, nene of whoſe-Properties can bear the 
leaſt Reſemblan ce te thoſe of the Soul in her Operations. 


.» 


[ 35 ] 
trace nothing in her like a Power of giving herſelf 
XZ Exiſtence; we muſt therefore, for her Being, refer 
ber to ſomething ſuperior, and this can be no other 
than the tremendous Gop of the + Reſurrection. 
I think, moſt learned Derviſe, that from theſe Con- 
fiderations you will conclude with me, that the Soul 
is not the human Body, nor any Faculty thereof; 
but that it is an immaterial Being joined to the hu- 
man Body by an inconceivable Union, which diſ- 
penſes its Will and Inſtructions to each of the Or- 
gans; nor can we deny the Power which the Soul 
bas over the Body by help of this Union, which we 
cannot comprehend, more than the Authority of a 
General over an Army, becauſe we have not ſeen 
his Commiſſion. . I am not ignorant, holy Aſamba- 
ba, that ſome of the learned Molocks of your Pro- 
feſſion have, from the great Reverence which they 
bear to our Parent Earth, aſſerted, that the rational 
Soul was material.. If this Opinion was true, and 
that Matter could think, thy religious Veſtment 
would be as conſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, Good 
and Evil, as thou art; beſides, we know the Ope- 
rations of our bodily Organs are always converſant 
with, and concerned about, material and ſenſible Ob- 
jects; theſe argue the Body's Materiality : But the 
Employments and Operations of the Soul, which 
are Reaſoning, Judging, Willing, &c. are in 
themſelves abſolutely immaterial, 2nd moſt evidently 
demonſtrate the Immateriality of that Being, from 
whence ſuch Operations flow. Theſe laſt Argu- 


ments alſo contribute ſtrongly towards the proving 
| "ps the 


Reſurrection. The Doctrine of the Reſurrection is 
held in ſuch Veneration among the Mahometans, that 
they tell you there is an Angel named Eſraphil who al- 
ways ſtands with a Trumpet in his Mouth ready to pro- 
claim the Day of Judgment. 


* 
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the Soul's Immortality. There may be many Ar- 
guments drawn from Morality and God's Provi- 
dence, to aſſert this Doctrine, not only with the 
higheſt Degree of Probability, but with Certainty. 
The great Opulence and good Things of this Life, 
with which we ſee: the ſtiff-necked and ſtubborn 
Fews abound, the Diſtreſſes and Calamities with 
which we conſtantly ſee the pure and undefiled Sons 
of our great Prophet labour, may ſatisfy us, that, 
without Doubt, the Time will come, when every 
Man ſhall receive Rewards and Puniſhments pro- 
portionable to his Actions. As I juſt now obſerved, 
the Arguments to prove its Immateriality con- 
nim its Immortality; for if the Soul be immaterial, 
4s it ſurely , it muſt be without Parts, and confe- 
qu-ntly indiviſible, and therefore certainly immortal. 
_ From the Nature and Manner of Exiſtence of the 
human Body, it cannot think, without the Aſſiſtance 
of the Soul, though the Soul may, without the Or- 
gans of the Body: and this Conſideration may de- 
monſtrate to us the Soul's having a Power of think- 
ing after Death, and conſequently being capable of 
Happineſs or Miſery in a future State, The great 
Author of our Being has endowed the Soul with the 
divine Faculties of reaſoning and diſtinguiſhing Right 
from Wrong; we therefore become Objects of the 
Almighty's Love, or Hatred, who will no Doubt 
annex Rewards or Puniſhments in the World to 

come, ſuitable to our Natures. 1 55 iy 
Theſe, mighty Sultaneſs, were the Opinions of 
the ſanctified Hali, Succeſſor to our great Prophet. 
That the Soul is of a divine Nature thou knoweſt, 
from whence you will naturally enquire, how ſhe 
comes to do Evil. There are other Principles in the 
human Body, wi þ which ſhe wages continual War. 
Theſe are the Paſſions which ſometimes conquer and 
lead her in miſerable Captivity. What theſe Paſſions 
| E are, 


EE 

re, with Rules for ſubduing them, ſhall be (adorable 
Princeſs) the Subject of thy faithful Slave Beddridin's 
future Converſation. My dear /abella, the Diſ- 
courſes of this wiſe Derviſe have had more Influence 
upon me, than all the ſage Advice of the venerable 
Mufti. Do you ſeriouſly think of them; and above 


al T hings, take Care of your immortal Soul, fare- 


we, 
Conſtantinople he 5th Day 
of the 7th Moon. 
S ELINA. 


. 


LETTER N 


SEK LIM A fo ISABELLA. 


Y dear //abella,. the ſolid Pleaſure which my 
& wiſe Derviſe gave me, in his laſt Diſcourſe. 
concerning the Soul's Immortality, influenced me to 
ſend for him ſomewhat earlier the next Nay. I own- 
now, my dear Child, that I thirſt impaticntly after 
Inſtruction, as well on my own, as thy Account. 
I am ſatisfied, that I can quench it no where fo well, 

as in the pure Fountain of this Derviſe's Wiſdom. . 
His laſt Diſſertation conſiſted in the natural Evidence 
of * Virtue and Vice, Good and Evil, &c. the Sum 
of which I ſend thee, in the beſt Manner I can re- 


collect. Great Madam (ſays he) among all the Ex- 
C3 cellencies 


Virtue, Vice, &c, It is very obſervable, that our 
learned Derwi/e treats theſe Words, wiz. Virtue; Good, 
Right, and their Oppoſites, as ſynonymous Terms; and 
I believe very juſtly; for after all the ſubtle Definitions 
given of theſe Words, I believe, on a cloſe Enquiry, 
they will be fouad to t mpunt to the ſame Thing. 
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cellencies with which I have proved the + human 
Soul to be enriched, theſe are none of the ſmalleſt, 
that ſhe can think, reaſon, and is capable of Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery, and of diſtinguiſhing Right from 
Wrong. As this laſt is the principal Characteriſt ic of 
Mankind, letus examine what Progreſs the Mind takes 
for the inveſtigating this Knowledge ; there are but 
two Ways of communicating Information to Man; 
firſt by external and ſenſible Objects, impreſſing 
themſelves upon the Organs of the infant Body, ex- 
citing certain Motions in the animal Faculties, which 
being by them conveyed to the * Seat of Senſation, 
produce the Ideas of F Pleaſure or Pain. Theſe 
therefore are the firſt Perceptions that the Mind can 
be ſuppoſed to be furniſhed with. The next are from. 
internal Objects which the Mind has received from 
| Things 


I Soul or Mind. O? Minds Philoſophers zeknowledge 
thice Kinds; God, Angels, and the haman Soul; ſor a 
thinking Being muſt either be finite or infinite; if infinite, 
it is Gcd; if finite, it either operates by human Organs, 
or not; if not, tis Angel, if through human Organs, 
*tis Man. The human Mind is properly defined a think. 
ing, rational Subſtance; and by Thinkiog it is diflin- 
gu ſhed from Body; and by Reaſoning from God and 
Angels, which are ſuppoſed to ſee and know Things in- 
twitively.. | Fd 

* Scat of Senſation, or Senſorium ſuppoſe to be the 
Scat of the Soul; it is placed by fome in the Medulla 
etlengata, becauſe that chere the Nerves from all the 
Org. ns of Senſation terminite, which are the Cana's 
through Which all Jaformatien paſtes to the Soul, ar d 
2ſt her in no dther Shape. £ | 

+ Pleaſure or Pe in, the great Buſineſs of Life, which is 
i ticly managed ard governed by theſe two Principles. 
Vherever Providence hes annexed ibeſe Idtas, we may 
2 Hure ourſelves, that ſome Duty is er joined, for the Be- 
nek eitler cf the Irdividual, or the Species, to admo- 
r:3ih u, ether to chuſe this, or reject that, 


| 1 
Things without; and now growing inte a Kind of 
Acquaintance with them, exerts her reflecting Fa- 
culty upon them; and according to the Meaſure of 
Pleaſure or Pain produced by them, denominates - 
ſuch Things good or evil; hence we have two kinds 
of Knowledge, the ſenſitive and rational; of this laſt 
& kind is the Idea of the Exiſtence of Gon, and the Soul; 
for all the ſenſible Objects in the World ſoliciting 


; # our Organs could never produce the Idea of Gop in 
us, till the Mind internally reflects and compares 
FT thoſe Objects which ſhe has received from without. 


l ſhall not pretend, mighty Sultaneſs (continued he) 
> confidently to affirm, that the Perception of Good 
and Evil originally takes its Riſe from the Ideas of 
2 Pleaſure and Pain; but I think, it very naturally fol- 


los, that the Mind, when ſhe is able to compare 


Actions and Things with one another, will be ve 


4 apt to pronounce that to be good which gives her 


Pleaſure, and that Evil, which gives her Pain. This 
Method of proceeding in the Mind, gives it but a 
Kind of particular and limited Knowledge. It may 
be worth while to enquire, how ſhe comes by thoſe 
general Truths, with which we ſee her furniſhed. 
This ſhe does by the Power of AbftraQion, which 
is done, by feparating the Ideas of Circumflance, 
Time and Place, from particular Objects or Acti- 
ons; hence it is, that the Mind is fo plentifully 
ſtored with univerſal Notions ; for the meaſuring the 
moral Rectitude or Obliquity of theſe general Nat i- 
ons the Mind, at firſt, ſcans them by the Degrees of 
Pleafure or Pain ſuch Objects or Actions would have 
given it. Thus the Mind becomes enlarged, and 
extends herſelf gradually, from particular to general 
Truths; and from the particular Ideas of Pleaſure 
and Pain, ſhe arrives at the general Knowledge of 
Good and Evil, Right and Wrong, Virtue and Vice, 
Se. This Knowledge or Conſciouſneſs of the Dif- 
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ference between theſe oppoſite Principles, univer- 
ſally obliges all Mankind, in their Actions, to pur- 
ſue the one, and avoid the other. Moſt ſublime 
Empreſs (continued he) I am ſure, that thou art con- 


vinced that the Knowledge of Right and Wrong, 
Good and Evil, is as inſeparable from a thinking 


Being, as its Exiſtence. I mentioned, that all Man- 
kind were obliged to purſue Good, and avoid Evil: 


Let us examine from what human Obligations ariſe, 
and in what they conſiſt. * Human Obligations 
have their fundamental Grounds in two Things; 


firſt, we are naturally bound to give every Man ſuch 


Treatment, as we in the like Circumſtances would 


chuſe to receive, as we muſt believe he has placed 
the ſame Eſtimate on Things that we have; the 


other ſeems to flow from this Source alſo, that from 
the Perception of Right and Wrong, we are obliged 
to do gaod, that is, to promote the Happineſs of our- 
ſelves and others as far as we can. Human Obli- 


gations therefore conſiſt in the exact Conformity of 


all cur Actions to right Reaſon, as far as we have 
Abilities; for to Actions impoſſible there lies no Ob- 
ligation. To render all our Actions morally good 
or evil, 'tis neceſſary we ſhould have Abilities, that 
is, that we ſhould have it in our Power, or be able, 
at any Time, to chuſe this, or reject that. If a Man 


had not a Freedom of Choice, he would act under 


Neceſſity, and therefore not be liable to Obligation, 
as he could not/be then reputed the Author of his own 


Actions. 
Great 


* Human or natural Obligations are fourded on na- 
tural Fquity, without the Enforcement of civil Neceſſity 


or Conſtraint ; Civil Obligation is founded in Conſtraint, + 


without any Foundation in ratural Equ'ty ; from the ſe 
two ariſes a third Kind, called mixed, which is, when 


the Civil Power confirms the natural Equity, 


Wig) 

Great Madam, ſince J have mentioned“ Reaſon, 
give me Leave, by Way of Definition, to ſubjoin 
my Notion of it. I take it to be that excellent Fa- 
culty of the Soul, th on it diſtinguiſhes every 
Degree of Right and Wrong in all human Actions. 
I here are two Objections uſually made by ſubtle 


X Caſuiſts, to their Principle of + Will or Liberty, 


firſt, that the & Paſſions carry the Will away, and 
lay her under a Neceſſity of acting in Conſequence 


© to their Imperious Commands. This, great Madam, 


I confeſs, is too frequently the Cafe in young Per- 
ſons ; but when the reaſoning Faculty is grown to 
ſuch an Age, as to diſcern, that thoſe |} elder 
Brothers of her's have ſeduced, and violently de- 
tain one of her ableſt Aſſiſtants; ſhe aſſiduouſly 
applies herſelf to the diſintangling it from their 
Fetters, which being done, Reaſon then confe- 

dcrates herſelf with the Will, and makes War upon 
the Paſſions, to the fubduing of thoſe thetr inveterate 
Enemies. The other Objection is of a more dark 


- * Reaſon is that Principle of the Soul, by which it 

inveſtigates Truth, by examining and comparing Conſe- 

quences and Relations. i 

I Will or Liberty. Our Dervi/e erroneouſly confounds 
thoſe two Principles together; the Will is that Impreſſion 

or ratural Tendency of the Mind, which indeterminate- 

Iy carries us to this or that; and Liberty, that Power 
of the Mind, which directs thoſe general Impreſſions to 
any particular Object. 

} Paſhons, are properiy ſuch Motions only, as in- 
terrupt the Soul in her Action; the different Motions 
and Apitations of the Soul are frequent'y calle41 Paſſions, 
but in Strictneſs many of them are Actions, ſuch as Am- 
bitipn, « c ---+ . | | 

. Elder Brothers. The Derwiſe ingeniouſly proves the 
Paſſions the Reaſon's elder Brothers; it is certainly by 
them we are determined in our Infancy, before the rea- 
ſoning Faculty is able to exert itſelf, | 
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and intricate Nature, which is, that if Man had an 
abſolute Freedom of Will, ſuch a Principle would 
interfere with, and totally deſtroy the Notions of a 
governing r Providence in the ſupreme Being. 

I own, mighty Sultaneſs, that the different Ex- 
poſitions which many wiſe and learned Moloch have 
given me on this Point, have rather perplexed than 
Cleared up the Matter; however, if your Highneſs 

will condeſcend to hear the humbleſt of thy Slaves 
patiently, I ſhall reveal thote Arguments which ſatis- 
hed me on this Queſtion. 5 
I was convinced within myſelf, that the Supreme 
Being extended a general Providence to all the 
Things of the Univerſe; that he had preſcribed ſtated 
Laws, by which all Beings were to be regulated and 
governed; that the Sun was to viſit the World at its 
appointed Time; that the Seaſons were to ſuccecd 
each other, for the generating, nouriſhing, and ripen- 
ing into Uſe the vegetable World; that the ſame 
Effects ſhould ever follow the ſame Cauſes, that is, 
that all Animals ſhould be continued, propagated, 
and preſerved in the ſame Manner. But here the 
Difficulty aroſe, whether the Supreme Being exerted 
a particular Act of his Providence at all Times; to 
leave Mankind without the Protection of the Su- 
preme Being I thought was very bard ; and again, 
if all our immediate Actions were under his Influence, 
we ſhould then act under Neceſſity, and our evil 
Actions would be not imputable to us, but tothe Su- 
preme Being, which was an Opinion ſo contrary 
to the Ideas of his infinite Goodneſs, and ane” + . 
that. 


-+ Providence. The Notion of a Providence has 
been very early in the World, even amongſt the Hea- 
then Theologiſts; it is founded on this Opinion, that the- 
Creator has not ſo aſcertained the Laws of Nature and: 
ſecond Cauſes, but that he can, at any Time, interpoſe 
to alter, enforce or ſuſpend them. - 


x 
- 
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Conſiderations often diſtracted my Thoughts, and 
alled me with diſmal Apprehenſions. Whither 
ſhould I fly for Succour ? Where was my Relief in 
F ſuch a Dilemma, ſince no human Power could affiſt 
me? I naturally concluded that it was from Heaven 


only I was to expect Information. After the moſt 


ſtruction concerning this great Doubt, the laſt Time 
l put up my important Petition at the ſacred Door 
of Mecca, ſuddenly a Prowſineſs fell upon me, and 
Ja death: like Sleep ſucceeded: I found myſelf (I 
cannot tell in what manner) in the Company of a 
white * Angel; his Perſon was tall and graceful, his 

Countenance lovely, and mixed with ſo much Sweet- 
neſs and Majeſty, that at firſt L was at a Loſs whe- 


cher I ſhould love or adore him. Thy Prayers, my 


EX Son, ſaid he, have reached the Heaven of our great 
Prophet's Paradiſe ; he has ſent me to comfort thy 
Soul with the Eſſence of heavenly Knowledge; 
come with me and taſte the delicious Fountain of 
true Wiſdom : At this he lifted me gently up; how 
I was carried I know not, but I ſoon found myſelf 
ſituated in ſuch a manner as to ſee all the Things in 
the Univerſe as diſtinctly and minutely, as the Fi- 
gures in that Piece of Painting. What a Field for 
== Contemplation and Amazement was here opened 
to my aſtoniſhed View | all the Boſom of Nature 
lay open before me, her darkeſt Receſſes were un- 
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Angel, or Genius. The Platoniſts, and other 
Eaſtern Philoſophers taught, that theſe Beings were of 
two Kinds; the one of a good, the other of an evil 
Nature: The good they ſuppoſed to be the Guardians 
of Men, and Mediators between them and the Supreme 


5 _—_ to have Regard for the trifling Concerns of Man- 
ud. | Rs | 


zealous Supplications to our holy Prophet for his In- 


locked ; 


4 | Being, arguing, that it was below the Majeſty of the 


. 


—— — — 
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locked; I ſaw the ſtupendous and inviſible Cauſes of 
all the wonderful Phænomena of the Univerſe, which 
perhaps ſhall be the Buſineſs, great Sultaneſs, of a 
future Inquiry. My Guardian Spirit then told me, 
with a friendly Severity, that the Man's Folly and 


Raſhneſs was equal, who attempted to unravel the 


Secrets of the almighty and incomprehenſible Bcing, 
but particularly his Favours to undeſerving Man. 
Doſt thou not ſee, proceeded he, innumerable Swarms 
of Beings, inviſible to vulgar Sight, which perpetu- 
ally hover about, and wait upon all Mankind, by 
the divine Will : Theſe Beings promote, affiſt, and 
confirm Men in the Ways of Virtue : Theſe flutter 
round their Pillows at Night, and attend their Foot- 


ſteps by Day. It is not in the Power of one of 


theſe to break in upon the eſtabliſhed Laws of Na- 
ture; ſuch as to fave a Ship that is burſt from ſink - 


ing: The Laws of Gravitation will be the ſame, and 


the burſt Ship muſt fink, though twenty good Men 
were aboard; nor will a ſound Veſſel meet with 
the like Fate if ſhe carries a double Number of vici- 
ous Perſons. Every Law of Nature is unalterably 
the ſame; yet how canſt thou, O Man! deny a 
particular Providence ? Turn back upon thyſelf, and 
remember the unforeſeen and unexpected Advantages 
of thy Life. It is in thine own Power to become 
the Object of particular Providence: The infinite 
Author of your Being has given you a Soul capable 
of diſtinguiſhing Virtue from Vice, with ſo much 
Knowledge as to be ſenſible that you are liable to 
preſent and future Rewards and Puniſhments, Free 
as you are, it is his merciful Pleaſure, if you, by 
the Practice of Virtue, deſerve it, that theſe good 
Angels ſhould encourage and ſtrengthen you in Vir- 
tue, and whiſper into your Soul Truth and Joy. 
Look yonder, at the Door of that Palace there 
ſtand two Men: He upon the Right is a deyout and 
+55 ha holy 
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holy Man; whiſpering to him you behold a white 
Angel, who is now difſuading him from going to a 
Banquet with his Companion, who is one of the 
wicked, whom the good Angel was permitted to 
leave, and he is now wholly under the Influence of 
an evil Spirit. The good Man has refuſed him, and 
you ſee he enters the Houſe alone; there he and his 
Fellows will indulge themſelves in. ſenſual Pleaſures 
ſo long, that the very ſmalleſt Sparks of Humanity 
ſhall be extinguiſhed among them ; for he who juſt 
now went in, ſhall, for ſome ſlight Miſunderſtanding, 
or Difference, become his Brother's Butcher, and 
he himſelf ſhall inſtantly fall by the Hand of his 
inraged Father, while the good Man returns home 
with a Heart full of Peace and Comfort to his own 
Family, quite ignorant of what is doing. 

Go back to thy ſelf now, curious Derviſe, and 
ſatisfy thyſelf, that whenever there is a general 
Providence, Men may expect to find a particular 
one, if their Virtue and Piety can intitle them to 
the divine Favour. Then, mighty Sultaneſs, my 
ſpiritualized Doctor left me, and I immediately 
awoke, and found myſelf among other Supplicants 
at the Holy Temple of Mecca. Thus ended the 
good Derviſe. My dear Iſabella, if thou canſt 
read theſe general Hints with the ſame Pleaſure 
that I, thy Mother, have heard them, thou wilt, 
no Doubt, apply them to thy private Uſe. Thou 
haſt here a general View of the Frame of thy Mind, 
with all its Advantages and Diſadvantages, its 
Friends and its Enemies, of which that thou mayeſt 
make a proper Uſe is the ſincere Wiſh, and con- 
fant Prayer of thy anxious Mother, | 
_ Conſtantinople the 14th Day © 

of the 7th Moon. 
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O let the Words of Inſtruction pleaſe thee, my 
dear Child, that thou ſuffereſt not one of the 
good Derviſe's Precepts to eſcape thy Obſervation. 
Thou art ſenſible, that the human Will has a natu- 
ral Tendency to Good; but thou art alſo ſenſible, 
it is frequently ſeduced, by the Appetites or Paſſions, 
to the great Diſhonour of Reaſon, as the Gratifica- 
tion of them immoderately draws more Evils upon 
Mankind, than all the other Calamities, which are 
the neceſſary Attendants on human Nature, I 
ſhall, as minutely as poſſible, ſend you the Senti- 
ments of the good Derviſe on this Point ; he ſays, 
that the great Author of our being, in Order to 
make the Union of the Soul, with her ſtupid Com- 
panion the Body, more ſupportable, has beſtowed 
upon us Paſſions or Affections, moſt of which are 
the Offspring of“ Senſation, or at leaſt have ſuch 
2 Connection with it, that it is hard to diſtinguiſh 
whether they belong to any thing elſe or not. It 
is certain, that Hatred, Joy, and Sorrow, Hope 
and Fear, &c. may, at firſt Sight, appear to be 
Qualities in the Soul; but I believe, ſays the Der- 
viſe, that upon a cloſe View we ſhall find them 
fundamentally to ſpring from Senſation. Great 
Madam, ſays he, a ſmall Degree of Attention will 


inform us, that all the Paſſions depend and flow in 
=p | a ſecondary 


* Senſation. Our Derviſe muſt here mean internal | 
Senſations, which are Powers, or Determinations of the 
Mind, to be pleaſed with certain Forms and Ideas, 
which occur to our Obſervation, in Objects perceived 
by the external Senſes. - 


. 
a ſecondary Way from Pleaſure and Pain, and Plea- 
ſure and Pain from Senſation ; Love ariſes from the 
Pleaſure that we have, either in the Proſpect or 
Poſſeſſion of any Thing, whoſe Abſence would 
give us Pain, and Hatred from that Pain which the 
Thought of any Thing preſent or abſent gives us. 
I would not bave you underſtand, that, by aſcribing 
ſo much Merit to Senſation I mean to detract from 
the Excellency of the Soul; no, Madam, from the 
ſurpriſing Uſe which we ſee the Soul make of her 
material Organs, we may reaſonably conclude, that 
ſhe has many latent Qualities, which are buried in 
the Body, for want of proper Organs to communi- 
cate them. The Ideas of Love and Hatred are no 
other than Diſpoſitions of the Mind towards Pleaſure 


and Pain. Tho? the Paſſions are generally conſi- | 
dered as the Spring of all human Actions; and that 


it has been ſaid, to gratify them all was impoſſible, 
and none was infolerable, I believe we ſhall find an 
Idea, which derives itſelf from Pleaſure or Pain, and 


ſtands in the Middle, between them and the Paſ- 


fions, which is the Spur and Spring of almoſt all 
human Actions, by which the great Buſineſs of Life 


is carried on; I mean Diſquietude, which I take 


to be a Reſtleſneſs of Mind for the Attainment of 
any Thing, the poſſeſſing of which, we imagine, 
will bring us nearer Happineſs. However new 
this Principle may feem, if we examine almoſt every 
human Affection by it, I am poſitive it will ſtand 
the Teſt; for Inſtance, fear is a Diſquietude of 
the Mind, on Account of ſome Evil, either im- 
pending, or already come upon us, Hope the Diſ- 


quiĩetude we conceive at the Uncertainty of attaining: 


the Geod we expect, or an Evil to be avoided ; 
and we ſhall find, that this Rule will hold good in 
every Thing where the Paſſions can properly be 
id to have Place, And here, by the Way, it is 
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worth while to obſerve, that there are many Habits 
and Diſpoſitions of Mind called Paſſions, which in 
Fact are not ſo, but Actions; for they only can 
properly be ftiled Paſſions, which interrupt the 


Soul with painful Motions. Since I have mentioned 


Actions, great Madam, ſaid he, permit me to digreſs 
a litile into this Point, * Moral Action is a vo- 
luntary Motion of a Creature, capable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing Good and Evil, whoſe Effect therefore may 
be juſtly imputed to- the Agent. A moral Action. 


may be more ſully defined to be what ever a Man, 


conſidered as indued with the Power of Underſtand- 
ing, and wilting, reſolves, thinks, does, or even 


omits to do in ſuch manner, as to become account- 


able for what is done or omitted, and the Conſe- 


quences thereof; the Foundation then of the Mo- 


rality of Actions is, that they are done knowingly 
and voluntarily. All moral Actions may be divided 
into good and evil. From this Enquiry into the 
Nature of Action we may juſtly conclude, that 
many of thoſe Things which are called Paſſions are 
abſolute Actions. But, great Madam, continued 
he, as you are beſt acquainted with the Term Paſſion, 
for the future, I fhall take the Liberty to call 


A4 Actions which bear any Reſemblance to Paſſions, 
by the general Name of Paſſions; for tho' Ambition, 
Pride, Cc. are called Paſſions, every Man's own 


Reaſon will, at the firſt Glance, convince him, 
that theſe are rather Actions ariſing from violent 
motions, and Agitations of the Soul. I grant, that 


Ambition, Pride, Sc. are neceſſarily connected 


with, and fundamentally referred to, Pleaſure and 
Pain; but this is an active Connection and Foun- 
dation, 


* Moral Action. Our Derviſe ſhould have rather 
confeſſed modeftly, that to go about to define Action, 
was to perplex himfelf, and involve it in Obſcurity. 
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dation, and cannot, with any Propriety, be ſaid 
to operate in the Mind, like Hope, Fear, and the 


reſt, Thus concluded the ſober Derviſe, thou ſeeſt, 


my dear Child, in this ſmall Delineation of the 
human Affections, how much we have to fear from 


their Attacks; Who can withſtand the Inſinuations 


of Pleaſure, or the moſt intolerable Shocks of Pain ? 
Theſe, my dear Child, are the irreſiſtleſs Engines 
which the Paſſions uſe. againſt us; but, whilſt our 
Reaſon governs, and Will directs, through Gop and 
our holy Prophet, thou haſt nothing to fear. Farewell. 
Conſtantinople the 20th 4 

Day of the th Moon. S ELINA. 
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SE LIM A fo ISABELL A. 
Told thee, my dear Iſabella, how my ſage Der- 
1 viſe explained the Nature of the Paſſions, with 
the Effects they have on the rational Soul. Thou 
knoweſt that this is a Subject very acceptable, and as 
J have ſome where mentioned my Apprehenſions of 
them on thy Account, I ſhall communicate unto 


thee his Sentiments in the beſt manner my Memory 


will permit: He ſays, that the Paſſions, which we 
falſly imagine to be Qualities inherent in our Souls, 
are black Genii *, in the Employment of Lucifer, 

3 that 


Genii. The P/2tonifts, and other ancient Philoſo- 
phers ſuppoſed the Genii to be good or evil Spirits, which 
inhabit the vaſt Region of the Air between Heaven and 
Earth. They were a ſort of intermediate Powers who 
did the Office of Mediators between God and Men, 
They were the Interpreters and Agents of the Gods, 
communicated the Wills of the Deities to Men, and the 
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that great Enemy of Mankind, who carry on a con- 
tinual War againſt our Souls, either by ſecret Fraud, 
or by open Violence; The moſt artful and danger- 
ous of theſe Enemies is * Pride; ſhe is continally 
whiſpering in our Ears, and flattering us with our 
own Perfections, but wickedly ſhews thoſe of our 
Neighbours in an inverted Mirror; hence ſhe 
inſtructs us to make partial and prejudiced Conclu- 
ſions, both upon our own, and other Men's Actions; 
thus ſhe arreſts, and leads blindfold our Judgment, 
which evidently leads us into continual Diſorders : 
Hence it is that we ourſelves overlook our own 
Defects and Imperfections almoſt inſenfibly. From 
this Miſguidance of our Judgment we grow alſo 
ſelf opinionated, and believe we have many Quali- 


cations which we have not.: It alſo renders us 


utterly incapable of the ſubſtantial Joys of Friend- 
hip; for the proud Mar, afſerting a Right of Superi- 
ority over all others, by this Mcans becomes diſ- 

ualified for either giving or receiving Counſel 


7 of his Friends. There's ſcarcely any Body ſo ig- 


norant of his own Nature as not to be conſcious of 
the Equality naturally ſubſiſting between him and 
his Fellow Beings : The Texture of the Parts, and 

| Structure 


Prayers and Vows of Men to the Gods. It was unbe- 
e-ming the Majeſty of the Gods to en'er into ſuch tri- 
fi ng Concerns; this became the Lot of the Genii, whoſe 
Nature was between the two, deriving Immortality 
{rom the one, ard Paſſions from the other, and havir 
a Body fram'd of an aerial M tier. Plato taught theſe 
Beings were all good, but his Followers being unable to 
accouat for Evil, were obliged to ſubſtitute Evil Geaii 
for this Purpoſe. TR OH 

Pride. Our wiſe Derv'ſe is a little miſtaken in al- 
lowing no Merit to Pride; unleſs it ſhut Men's Eyes 
againſt human Inco-yenieccies and Imperfections, Life 
ou d be intolcrable, | 
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Structure of the Soul is the ſame in the King and 
the Beggar. Thoſe Things which promote the 
real Happineſs of the one, will alſo increaſe that of 
the other. It is true that they on whom Provi- 
dence has beſtowed a larger Share of Wiſdom, 
Strength, Wealth, or the like, ſhould on theſe 
Accounts value demi but this Eſtimation 
ſhould be ſo ordered as not to forget the Equality 
7 which ſubſiſts between them; this once forgotten 
by any one, he no longer deſerves the Name of 
Humanity: In this Senſe only the imperious & Ca- 
lipb of Babylon degenerated into a Brute. 
Moſt Royal Sovereign, continued he, if the 
black Angel of Pride had the Aſcendant in the Soul 
Jof thy invincible Lord, upon the Breath of whoſe 
= Mouth the depending Lives of Millions wait, what 
HFHavock, what Terror ſhould the Children of the 
Infidels look for | But Thanks to the Almighty 
Gop, and our holy Prophet, he lives like the all- 
Seeing Sun, not for the Scourge, but the Benefit of 
Mankind, 
Since Pride therefore takes its Riſe from the Miſ- 
repreſentation, and falſe Judgments we place upon 
Things, let us examine her Nature by the Princi- 
| ples of right Reaſon, Suppoſe + Pride takes her 
Birth from Riches, they may indeed exact Adora- 
tion from ſome abject Wretch ; but a generous 
Mind knows that it is not the Quantity of Wealth, 
but real Worth, deſerves our eſteem; ſo that kn 
ſhould not poſſibly be the Objects of our Pride: 
The Man of great Wealth differs from the Man 
of real Worth, as much as the Giant-ſhadow of a 
Man 


I Caliph of he Ni eee 

＋ Pride is certainly the ſame in all Mankind, but 
takes different Turns according te the Education, Con- 
IF ®.tation, or the Lke. | 
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Man in the Evening differs from that of a true 


Giant; that the airy Figure, this the real Subſtance. 
If Pride takes its Origin from Power, it is built on 
a ſlippery Foundation, and if not cemented, and 
kept up by the Strength of right Reaſon, it gene- 
rally tumbles, involving the miſerable Poſleflors in 


its Ruin, It was wiſely ſaid by a learned Mufti of Rl! 
the Nazarenes, that there is no Good in Power | 
but the Power of doing Good: Human Power is | 


uncertain, periſhable, and vaniſhing, ſubject to 


Alteration by the Stratagems of cunning Men, and | 
liable to change upon the Whim and Caprice of 


the very Perſons who conferred it ; Power is there- 
fore not deſirable on any other Principle but that 
of doing Good, If Pride riſes from fine Colours, 


curiouſly diverſified in the Countenance, if from 


robuſt and active Limbs, then alſo are our Aﬀec- 


tions placed on a momentary Good: Diſeaſes may, 


and Time ſurely will, rob us of this ſo much valu- 
ed Beauty, this ſo much boaſted Strength. In 
ſhort, if a Man is proud of his high Birth, and pa- 


ternal Titles, he values himfelf upon nothing, as. 


this was not the Effect of his own Choice, My 
Soverelgn Miſtreſs, there is nothing we ſhould va- 
lue ourſelves for in this World, but for the Con- 
formity of our Thoughts and Actions to the divine 
Pleaſure. Thy Slave, divine Selima, will illuſtrate 
theſe powerful Truths in the Hiſtary of 1 4broko- 
mar, Sultan of the Tartars. This Man was en- 
dued with all the Beauties of Ab/alom, and bleft 


with the Vigour and Strength of /Samp/on : Theſe | 
Perfections naturally brought him Admiration from | 


tlie 


+ 4brokomar, Our Derviſe muſt certainly mean Gen- 
giſcan, Progenitor of Tamer/ane, who was the firit of 
the Tartar Princes, who mace War out of his owa 


Country, as none of their Hiſt orics mention this Ae. 
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the Women, and Reſpect from the Men: Theſe 
Things elevated his Pride to ſuch a Degree, that 
he ſoon forgot the Integrity and Innocence peculiar 
to his Nation : He now began to entertain Hopes 
of placing himſelf upon the Throne, which he 
ſoon effected by aſſaſſinating his Maſter one Even- 


ing as he walked alone among his Flocks. This 


Action ſo terrified thoſe poor People, that moſt 
out of Fear, and ſome out of Love, declar'd him 


© King. The reſtlefs Spirit of Abrokomar ſtopt not 
here, he ſoon found Means to draw thoſe quiet 
People into the Field, and made War upon his 
® Neighbours, and that with ſo much Succeſs, that 


a little Time ſaw his native Country the ſmalleft 


Diſtrict of a great Kingdom, At fiſt he govern- _ 


ed with tolerable Moderation ; but grown drunk 
with Proſperity, his Pride carried him to ſuch 
Lengths, that he practiſed all manner of Cruelties 
among them. A young Tartar Nobleman, named 


| Caſmar, reſolved at once to free the World of fuch 
a Monſter, and give his Country back again to Li- 


berty; but he could not effect his Point by Vio- 
lence, as the Tyrant had now ſhut himſelf up in 
a Seraglio, and lived encompaſſed by Guards, a 
Cuſtom wholly unknown to the Tartars *till that 
Time. However, the diligent Caſmar took ſuch 
Care to inſinuate himſelf. with the T'yrant's Cup- 


| Bearer, that he had a large Doſe of deadly Poiſon 


conveyed to him at Supper, which wrought ſo ef- 
fectually upon the hated Abrohomar, that a few 
Hours ſaw him a moſt loathſome and miſerable- 
Spectacle of Mortality, and the honeſt Tartars 


| found themſelves again in the undiſturbed Enjoy- 
ment of their Laws, Wives, and Liberties. Thus 
| fell the great Abrokomar, of Samarcand, a dreadful 
Example of the black Angel's Influence. A Man, 
who, if his Virtues were equal to his perſonal Abi- 
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lities, might at this Day have made a ſhining Fi- 
gure in the Annals of thoſe Times. Tf this Ac- 


count of Pride, my dear Iſabella, and the Story of 


the unfortunate Abrotomar, can teach thee that 


there is nothing defirable, but what in itſelf is vir- 
tuous, nor nething worth purſuing that does not 
carry along with it ſome real Good, thy Mother's | 
Care for thee will diminiſh. I ſhall ſend thee by *' 
the next Carravan the laſt Converſation I had with 


the Derviſe : In the mean Time reverence thy 


Huſband, be kind to thy Slaves, and forget not thy þ 


Mother, 


Conftantinople the 5th Day 
of the 8th Mom, S ELINA. 


. * — 


LETTER VII. 


SELIMA fo ISABELLA. 


— 


7 Hough I am ſatisfied, my dear Iſabella, from 
the Sobriety of thy Heart, that -I need not | 


relate the Sentiments of the wiſe Beddridin, con- 
cerning Anger and Envy; yet I hold it neceſſary 
to give thee his Precepts, by Way of Admonition, 
leſt the black Angel, at any Time, ſhould attack 
thee with theſe Engines. Great Sovereign, ſaid 


he, I gave Pride the firſt Place in my Enquiry into 


the Paſſions, as moſt of the reſt ſubordinately flow 


from this Fountain; Anger and Envy originally 


derive themſelves from this Source; let us explain 


theſe Paſſions, with their Effects and Conſequences; We 
Anger is a violent Perturbation of all the animal 
Facul- 


J Anger was ſaid, by a learned French Author, to 1 


. Pn SID "IF in ccc 


often make a wiſe Man act like a Fool, and a Fool like 


a Man of Wiſdom. 


2 3 


9 
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Faculties, diſqualifying the Soul from operating re- 
gularly. It is certain that the Soul, from her own 
Power of diſcerning Vice from Virtue, muſt de- 
light in that which is good. But there are none 
of the Paſſions that more ſenſibly deform, or more 
effectually deſtroy her Excellence than Anger; it 
is Pride that chiefly kindles up Reſentment in the 
Mind, on Account of a prejudiced Examination 
of Things in Favour of ourſelves. This is the Foun- 


N dation of our Anger, which is propagated two Ways, 
iz. by Y Words or Actions; it may be worth 
while to conſider theſe two Points carefully, as 


all Hiſtory abounds with ſhocking Accounts of its 
diſmal Effects. If our Diſguſt ariſes from Words 
of Reproach or Calumny, it is to be conſidered, 
whether we deſerved ſuch Treatment or not; if 
we have deſerved it, we are treated like what we 
are, that is, like Things blameable; if we have 
not merited ſuch Uſage, it is not of us the Per- 
fon ſpeaks, and we ſhould feel no other Uneaſi- 
neſs, but Pity for the Perſon's unhappy Error, 
Hence you ſee, great Madam, the Unreaſonable- 
neſs of ſuffering this unruly Paſſion to affect our 
Reaſon, for unavailing Words. Again, if Anger 


burns againſt the Agent, or Doer of any Thing 
againſt us, on reaſoning the Matter we ſhall find 


ourſelves involved in the like Abſurdities. To ſet 
this Matter clear, be it known to you, great Queen, 
that Actions in themſelves, ſimply conſider'd, de- 
note neither Good nor Evil; but 'tis the Will or 
Choice, annexed to ſuch Actions, that ſtamps up- 
on them the Characters of Vice or Virtue, Truth 
or Falſhood. If a Perſon ſhould injure me with- 


Out 


$ Words or Actions. Our Derviſe in this Precept 
follows the Syſtem of Zp:i&etus, which is the truaſt Rule 


of examining this Paſſion. 


1 1 i” 
out Choice or Will, that is to ſay, accidentally, 
ſuch a Perſon ſhould be regarded in the ſame Cir- 
cCumſtances with Idiots or Madmen, and I have no 
Cauſe to be angry, whatever I may have to be con- 
cerned for meeting with him. On the other Side, 
if a Perſon hurts and offends me with Intent, the 
preceding Rule will hold good here again: If I | 
have deſerved it he treats me like what I am, that 
is a guilty Perſon, and in ſuch Caſes he ſhould not 


be conſidered as the Object of our Wrath, but as 


the friendly Admoniſher, and Puniſher of our 
Crime. If we are innocent, we are not the Per- 
| ſons againſt whom the Violence was intended, and 
then it was our Duty, inſtead of revenging our- 
ſelves, to compaſſionate bim for his Ignorance, 
and calmly fatisfy him of his Error. Art thou | 
not ſatisfied with me, mighty Sultaneſs, now, that 
this Paſſion grows from too high an Eſteem of our- | 
ſelves, and that the ſpecious Pretences of it are all | 
Blindneſs and Folly ? As ſuch every- rational Being | 
muſt look upon this turbulent Evil, which has 
brought ſo many Calamities upon the World, Yes, 
Madam, continued he, the Growth of this Evil 
is inexcuſable, ſince it is evident, the turning one 
ſingle Act of our Reflection that Way will avert 
it, and the ill Conſequences reſulting from it. 
Ah! Madam, what a miſerable Servitude muſt he 
live in, whoſe Mind lies continually open to the 
Mercy of the next ignorant or malevolent Perſon 
about him? Amongſt the other Sins which the 
HAahometans account deadly, that of Wrath and 
Anger is not held to be the leaſt; for it is an 
Occaſion oftentimes of many cruel Actions, and is 
the Parent of almoſt all the Miſeries and Inconve- 
niencies to which human Life is expoſed: Men 
tranſported with Rage and Fury cannot maſter nor 


ſerve themſelves ; nor can they be of any other Uſe 
, to 


[37] 

to Mankind than fearful Examples for deterring 
them ; for who can be intimate, or in Friendſhip 
with a Perſon, from whom he muſt expect the 
bittereſt Reproaches, a Sword or Poiſon, for trifli 

Words or undeſigned Injuries ? Beſides, it may 
be affirmed, that this is the moſt grievous of all 
Sins; for when Men are aſſaulted with Choler, 
and give Place to Anger, they forget all the Bleſ- 
ſings and Benefits which the divine Majeſty hath 
beſtowed on them : It is on this Account that our 
holy Law pronounces that Man abſolutely con- 


> demned to infernal Pains, who continues ſeven 


Hours angry; but this Sentence ſignifies no other 
than that it is a Vice, on account of its accumu- 
lated Nature, almoſt without an Apology : other 
Crimes are ſimple, but this is, as I have already 
obſerved, againſt Gop, ourſelves and our Neigh- 
bour. That thou, mighty Sultaneſs, and thy Pro- 
geny, may be ever free from this dreadful Paſſion, 
ſhall be the fervent Prayer of thy faithful Slave. 
Our ſacred Law has , fully diſplayed the Paſſion 
of + Envy, that I ſhall ſay but little upon this 
Head. Its Nature and odious Properties alſo riſe 
from Pride. Envy is a conſuming Pain of the 
Mind, at the Good which another enjoys, to which 
we think ourſelves intitled; it was deſcribed by an 
od Philoſopher, as preying upon its own Vitals : 
| E d Thie 

+ Envy. If we conſider attentively the Nature of 


Envy, we ſhall find that it tranſports Men farther from 
their real Duty than Intereſt dees; and I am inclined . 


to think, that all the Complaints Me: make on account 
of Misfortunes and Calamities, ariſe from Envy. The 
3 moſt diſtreſt Man might find ſufficient Conſolation in the 
*> Proſperity and Happineſs of his Friends and the reſt of 


his Fellow-beings, if his Heart were not tainted with 
Xx this Vice. 5 | 


[33] 
This Definition is ſo clear, that, with -our holy 


Prophet, we may conclude, that there is no one 
ſhall enter the Joys of Paradiſe, though perfect in 


every Thing elſe, unleſs he is totally free from 


this Vice. What Claim, what Title can they 


make out to Happineſs, who perpetually repine at 


the Diſpenſations of Providence? T ho? the envious 
Man be his own Tormentor, his Puniſhment is not 


ſo done away here, but that the Angel * Necar will | 
cloath him in a Habit ſuitable to his hideous Nature, * 


before he appears at the great Judgment. Tho? 


the Moments of thy ſublime Highneſs are invalu- bh 
et let not the mighty Sultaneſs deſpiſe hear- þ | 


able, y 


ing theſe Truths illuſtrated in the Story of Ai Beg 
Baſha of Bender. This young Nobleman was 


the Son of a great Lord, whoſe Power and Riches 
drew upon him the Envy of his Maſter, the great 
Bajazet. His Diſquietude ſoon terminated in a 
diſmal Conſequence to the unfortunate Lord. The 
Miniſters of Death appeared in his Seraglio, with a 
dreadful Mandate. This Action kindled ſuch Re- 
ſentment in the young Ali, that the black Angel of 
Anger held abſolute Dominion over all his Soul ; 
but what eould he do, neither the preſent Time, 
nor his own Circumſtances, could furniſh him with 
a ſuitable Excuſe for throwing off the Maſk. Some 


Time after an Event happened, which gave him {| 


Latitude enough to gratify all the Indignation which 
had ſo long tormented his Heart. Ali Beg had one 
Siſter named Zarah, whoſe Youth, Beauty and Wit, 
were not inferior to her high Birth; the great Baſhaw 


of Servia, ſtruck with the Tongue of Fame, ear- 


neſtly deſired to ſee her; and having ſeen, he look- 


ed his Soul away, he ſecretly endeavoured to infi- 
| nuate 


* Necer. This is the puniſhing Angel which the Ma- 
tometan Prieſts dreſs ap with frightful Accounts, to frigh- 
ten their Followers. | 
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[39] 
nuate himſelf into her Affections, but her Virtze 
and good Senſe were Proof againſt all his Attempts ; 
and his Pride would not ſuffer him to demand her 
in Marriage, as her Family then were under ſome 
Diſrepute; Love and Pride alternately contended in 
his Soul; he could not live without Zara“, nor with 
her conſiſtently with his Honour; at length his Love 


| degenerating into a brutal Paſſion, he deſperately 
” reſolves to carry her away by Violence from Ali 
- Beg's Houſe, imagining that his ſublime Highneſs 
would never hear of this Outrage; or that if he 
did, he might overlook it, as the Family laboured 
under his Diſpleaſure. Ali Beg was made acquain- 
ted by ſome of his Friends with his black Deſign. 
This Accident called up all the Rage and Fury which 
had ſo long ſtruggled in his Breaſt; he run like a 


mad Man into the Moſques and Market Places, 
complaining of the cruel Treatment his Father had 
received, and the Diſhonour now intended againſt 
his wretched Children. His Complaints and Inju- 


ries neceſſarily brought vaſt Crouds about him; 


ſome aſſociated themſelves to him through a Spirit of 
Sedition, but moſt through Compaſſion for his 


Wrongs ; the firſt ſhocking Effect of his Paſſion fell 


a upon his fair Siſter, Wife and Children, whom he 


ſtab'd, to prevent their falling into the Hands of the 


= Raviſher ; then he marched againſt the Baſha with 
an Army of fourteen Thouſand Men; him he ſur- 
= prized, and put to exquifite Torments, with his 
= Vives, Children, and Friends, as if he intended 
= to extirpate his Diſhonour with their Lives, as Men 
who give themſelves up to Anger never know where 
to ſtop; he then turns the Fury of his Arms againſt 
bis Sovereign, and defeated many ſmall Parties that 
= were ſent againſt him; theſe Succeſſes ſo animated 


the young Ali Beg, that he reſolved to march up to 


dis City, the Miſtreſs of all the World, under the 


E 2 rebellious 


[401 - 


rebellious Pretext of demanding Reſtitution for his 
Wrongs; but the ſupreme Governor of all Things, 


under whoſe divine Protection the ſublime. Port | 
will ever flouriſh, inſpired a young Man of Ali Beg's | 


Army to kill him in his Tent, and free his Country 


from this Friend to Blood. Thus, my dear Iſabella, | 
did the ſage Derviſe explain the Paſſions of Anger | 


and Envy. As thy Youth may expoſe thee at le: ſt 
to the firſt, I charge thee, as thou tendereſt the 
Happineſs of thy immortal Soul, to watch over 
thy Heart, leſt that this Evil infinuate itſelf there, 
and remember thy Mother, 
Conſtantinople he 10th 
Day of the 8th Moon. 


LETTERS vu. 
SELIMA N I8$ABELL A: 


M Y dear 1/abella, when the grave Bedaridin 
laſt attended me in my Seraglio, the Sub- 


ject-Matter of that good Man's Diſquiſition turned 


upon the Patfions of Ambition and Meanneſs. I 
heard his Reaſonings on theſe Points with great At- 


tention, as I am conſcious Perſons of elevated Stati- 
ons often lapſe into one or other of theſe Extremes, 


if not conducted by ſolid Judgment. f. Ambition, 


great Sultaneſs, ſays he, alſo takes its Original from 
Pride; it is an overweaning Paſſion of the Mind 
for Wiſdom, Riches, Titles or Autherity ; when 
| 1 this 


4 Ambition, The ambitious Man abuſes himſelf 
when he pretends to limit this Diſpoſition ;. for his very 
Eads, when they are gained, are but converted into 
Means ſubſervient to farther Purſuits. | 


SELIMA. 
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[ 41 ] = 
this Diſpoſition acts in Obedience to the reaſonable 
Soul, it then becomes her Friend and Aſſiſtant; 
it is a kind of Spur to the Mind, by which ſhe 
more briſkly exerts herſelf in the Attainment of 
Knowledge and Happineſs ; but when the Mind is 
© young and unexperienced,. before ſhe has got the. 
better of her Paſſions, this Vice chiefly domineers, 
and particularly in generous minds; Why it ſhould - 
| operate in ſuch Perſons, with its dangerous Effects, 
0 _ be worth the Attention of your ſublime High- 


4 

8] ne 5. . i 5 : | 
> As the human Soul, by her own reaſoning Fa- 
culty, muſt ardently wiſh for Happineſs, ſhe thence - 


motes it. Now Grandeur, Titles and Authority 


ſeem to be the ſummit of Earthly Happineſs, and 
therefore young Minds earneſtly purſue them as 
real Goods: their Affections and Inclinations are ſo 
bent upon the acquiring them, that they frequently 


forget the Diſtinctions of good and Evil: they go 
on from Vice to Vice, in order to poſſeſs this miſtak- 
en Happineſs ; when this darling Good is acquired, 


at the heavy Expence of Innocence and Virtae, 
the Pleaſures and Enjoyments of it are mixed and 
imperfect. & There never was an - ambitious Man 
happy, he may carry the Appearance of Joy and 

Eaſe, but ſomething is {till wanting, and Heart- 
Z burnings and Diſquietudes are the conſtant Compa- 

XZ nions of his Soul; the very Conſciouſneſs of having 


7 acted againſt Truth, will be a ſufficient Torment; 
let the ambitious Man turn which Way he will, 

though he ſtrive to hide from himſelf, the two black 
3 | l Angels 


4 J Roche foucaut confirms this Precept of our learned 
Derviſe, in one of his Maxims. The Ambitious ate 


content to pay ſo great a Price as their owa Slavery 10 
get the Dominios over others. | 


3 neceſſarily concludes, That muſt be good which pro- 


— 


— 


[ 42 ] | 
Angels of Shame and Fear will inſufferably ſtare him . 
in the Face; Shame for the Practices uſed in acquir- F 
ing ſuch Honours, and Fear for the Apprehenſions 
of loſing thoſe Things which he has purchaſed ſo i; 
dearly; theſe two ſpirits continually haunt his n 
Thoughts, and fill the moſt ſecret Receſſes of his tl 
Heart with Horror and Confufion. How vain there- A 
fore, O ye Sons of Ambition, are all your anxious i, 
purſuits ! Is this Happineſs? No ſure; turn to 
Wiſdom, *tis with her alone it can be found, her 
Joys have no returns of Remorſe or Bitterneſs of | 5 i 
Spirit. This univerſal Paſſion, great Madam, (con- > 
tinued he) has an Oppoſite, not leſs ariſing from 
Pride than it, which is Meanneſs; this is a Diſ- i} 
poſition to little diſingenuous Actions, through a 
Fear of being thought proud : The Grounds of 6 
this Vice chiefly ariſe from the Want of juſt Notions | 
of that Equality, which naturally ſubſiſts between 8 
all Mankind; from the Conſideration that every 7 
human Creature is compoſed of the ſame ene Þ 
Body; that our Averſions and Deſires are the ſame, 1 1 
and that without Regard to our Quality or Births, t 
1 
1 
( 


I 
0 
t 
It 
] 
'T 
8 / 
1 

all our Actions ſhall be one Day diſintereſtedly ex- 1 
amined by an impartial Judge, every Perſon ſhall 
act conſiſtently with their Character. 4 
If your ſublime Highneſs could deſcend to ſuch 
Acts of Servility, as the moſt abject Slave of your 9 
Seraglio would bluſh to perform, this would be an i 
Aﬀiont to the divine Majeſty, who has beſtowed * 
upon you an Honour ſuperior to all the Queens of | 
the Earth. 

Remember thy Station, O Man, but forget not 
that thou art a Man, was the Precept of the te | T 
vout Fermonazor, thy faithful Slave's Tutor, which | 
he explained in this Manner; that every Man 


ſhould keep the Character agreeable to his n 1 
and 
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and demean himſelf towards his Fellow- Beings, as 
Friends and Co- partners of the ſame Nature. 
SF Theſe Paſſions, great Madam, are the moſt 
0 inv eterate Enemies the Soul has to contend with, 
s Inotwitbſtanding that, dangerous and deſtructive as 
they are, they contribute not a little to the advanc- 
ing our Happineſs, if moderated by Reaſon and Vir- 


tue; without their Aſſiſtance, the Soul and Body 


3 
4 would live together, ina joy leſs and inſipid Indolence. 
r 


T4 


Thou ſeeſt now, great Queen, that a Life ſpent 
fin Obedience to the Paſſions can give no ſolid Plea- 


ſure; and that Happineſs is the ultimate End of 


four Being, every one is ſenſible ; it muſt evidently 


therefore conſiſt in the Purſuit and Practice of Vir- 


1 tue: what it is, with the Means for finding it, and 


Rules for applying it right, ſhall be the Buſineſs of 


ba 


below thyſelf, ſhall be the conſtant Prayer of thy 


5 
a 


23 Conſtantinople the 28rh 
f | Day of the 8th Moon. 
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maſter our Paſſions is a Law ſo Rrongly 


written upon our Hearts by the ſupreme Be- 
| ing, 
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ing, that we of ourſelves might conclude, that the 


living in Obedience to them 1s oppoſite to Reaſon, 


tho* we never had been taught, by the Precepts of 
the divine Alcoran, to ſubdue them. The wiſe Der- 


viſe obſerves, that the uſing our Paſſions, under the | 
Juriſdiction of Reaſon, gives a Reliſh to Life, and 


reconciles the Soul to her unactive Companion the 
Body; for thou muſt not imagine, that the Af- 
fections, which are natural to the Body, are its Ene- 


mies: No, they are Servants, ' which, like all others, 


when well governed, advance the Happineſs and In- 


| tereſt of their Maſters; but when neglected, con- 


vulſe and ruin their Aﬀairs. There are, beſides, 
ſome unnatural and ꝗ negative Affections in Man- 


kind, which ſeem to be the degenerate Offspring of | 
the Paſſions, ſuch as Ingratitude, Inhumanity, c. 
Theſe, ſays the ſober Derviſe, are ſo ſhocking in 


themſelves, that all Deſcription falls ſhort of their 
| Blackneſs. I ſhall, mighty Queen, (ſays he) give 
you my Sentiments on the Vices of Ingratitude and 
Inhumanity, in the celebrated Oration made by the 
immortal Sultan & Abdallah, to his favourite Son 


Abſalmon, who had unnaturally rebelled againſt an | 


indulgent Father, and had committedmoſt unheard- 


+ Our Derviſe, with great Juſtice, fliles Inhumani- 
ty, Ingratitude, Tc. unnatural AﬀeRtions ; for, as all 
others may be reaſonably deduced ſrom the Syſtem of 
Pleaſure add Pain, theſe laſt cannot poſſibly be accounted 
for by theſe Principles. This is deſcribed to be that 
Crime, which we hold in ourſelves moſt excuſable, and 
in others moſt unpardonable. This Sentiment claims a 

reat Author. => 

8 Abdallah, firk Caliph of Arabia, the moſt remark- 
able of all the Mahometan Princes for his Piety, being 
deprived of his Kingdom dy his Subject, he flew Mar- 
wan the Uſurper in Batile ; but purſuing his Son 46 
| | dulmaric, 


of 


=: 
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ef Outrages on his innocent Subjects. When this 
unfortunate young Prince was defeated and taken, 
by the Valour and Vigilance of the brave Daſmar, 
one of his Father's Generals, and brought before the 
good King, the Preſence of his Son, inſtead of kind- 
ling his Reſentment, called up all the Parent in his 
Soul ; he no longer thought of Whips, Racks, and 
Tortures, but with Eyes full of Tears, faid, What 
| haſt thou done, my Son? Why haſt thou forgotten 
thy aged and tender Father? And why thy ſelf? It 


is not thy Conduct towards me, though that is high- 


ly blameable, which gives this Concern ; but it 1s 
the diſmal Conſideration of knowing that thy Soul is 
deformed with the Guilt of Ingratitude and Cruelty. 
Ingratitude, my Son, argues a Soul more inſenſible 
and abject than that of Beaſts : The furious Tyger 
forgets his Cruelty towards the Perſon who does him 
a Kindneſs. Now with Reſpect to thy unnatural 
State, if thy Aim was Pleaſure, thou art as far re- 
moved from it, as thy Body is from the Soul of our 
great Prophet. Suppoſe, my Son, thou hadſt ſuc- 
ceeded in thy horrid Purpoſe, and that thou hadſt 
mounted a Throne by Steps made of thy murdered 
Father, and the Bodies of a thouſand other wretched 


Mien, I aſk thee, what would be thy own Senſe of 


{ ſuch an Action? What Reſt, what Enjoyment can 
that Man have, who is not conſcious to himſelf of 
having done any Thing that may intitle him to the 
Love and Affection of his Fellow-Beings ; but, on 

the contrary, the Hatred and Averſion of all Man- 
's | kind? 


1 | dulmaric, was defeated himſelf, and forced to fly to 


= Damaſcus ; and finding no Admittance there or at Caira, 


embarked with one Servant for Greece; in which 
Voyage being caſt, by Streſs of Weather, on à certain 
Iſland, he was known and killed, after he had reigned 
only one Year. 
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kind? What a Latitude is there in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances for Horror and Deſpair ? He muſt live under 
diſmal Apprehenſions from the reſt of Mankind; 
but aboveall, under the Terrors of a guilty Conſci- 
ence, and the Reſentment of an incenſed ſuperior 
Being. How fixed muſt that Melancholy be, in a H 
Creature wholly removed from Virtue, turn himſelf M.. 
which Way he will? Every Object that preſents it- IF, 
ſelf muſt be ghaſtly and terrible. He dares not hope 4 
for any Conſolation from the ſupreme Being, nor . 
from a Friend, for he can have none, who himſelf is 
an Enemy to all; his own Heart preſents him with | 
nothing elſe but frightful and gloomy Proſpects. i 
Thus the Soul, my Son, becomes to herſelf a ſavage . 
and a dreary Wildernef:. If to be driven into the 
Deſerts from the Society of the World, and the | 
Company of Friends be an Evil, how great is that t 
which baniſhes us from Gop, the World and our 
own ſelves? Thus, my Son, you in ſee this thy Act IF; 
of Ingratitude, how much thou art miſtaken ; for, 
inſtead: of procuring thee Pleaſure, its Conſequences 
muſt have been Miſery and Bitterneſs of Soul. How 
glad am I that thou haſt eſcaped this frightful Pre- 
Cipice. There is ſtill another Vice I am to charge 
upon thee, thy Cruelty towards my poor People, 
whom thou haſt conquered: Cruelty can never be i 
of a publick nor a private Advantage, that is, it 
cannot promote the real Good of one in particular, 
or of a Community in general. From what Spring 
can his Joy flow who can with any Degree of Plea- 
fure ſee his Fellow-Being groaning on a Rack, con- 
vulſed with Agony, or can delight in Blood, Slaugh- 
ter and Diftrefles? From nothing that's human with- 
out Doubt. * 13 5 or 
He muſt forget the natural Affection which all 
Men ſhould have to their Species. This Diſpoſition, Wl 
my Son, could not take its Riſe in you from the 
1 8 Principles * 
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Principles of Fear, Revenge or Self- Intereſt; though 
ruelties even in ſuch Caſes are inexcuſable; My 
Slaves had done nothing to draw upon them your 
er Revenge, nor could it be your Intereſt to deſtroy 
5 und butcher them. I am ſadly convinced now, that 
1 y Fears were not without Foundation. I have 
Ever obſerved in you an unnatural Inclination to 
torment and torture Animals, indifferently whether 
Jof your own or of any other Species, ard, as it 
Fwere, to feed your Soul with Blood. Beſides, I 
have taken Notice, that you always had a Plea- 
ſure in uſing ſhocking and ill-natured Expreffions 
to others, and the greater Degree of Pain you ſaw 
them ſtruggle with, your ſavage Pleaſure augmented 
in the ſame Proportion: All other Paſſions and Aﬀec- 
tions ſeem to promiſe ſome imaginary Good or Self- 
Mintereſt ; but theſe have ſomething ſo unaccountable, 
ſo uſeleſs, that the very fierceſt of the Brute Crea- 
tion ſcarcely exerciſe themſelves in ſuch Acts through 
 EWantonneſs, but Neceflity. Thou mayeſt falſely 
imagine that thou art independent on thy Fellow- 
Zeings ; yet ſome Gratitude is due to me thy Fa- 
ther. To the ſupreme Being thou art indebted for 
thy Soul, to me for thy Body; but ſet this. natu- 
ral Obligation aſide, doſt thou think thou oweſt me 
nothing for the Care and Tenderneſs ſhewn in the 
Inouriſhing, raiſing and educating thee, when thou 
waſt yet unable to aſſiſt thyſelf ? Art thou not ſen- 
ſible, that if it were not for my paternal Offices 
towards thee, that the Day which gave thee to the 
= World, would alſo have given thee up to the Grave? 
Thou ſeeſt that thy very Being and Preſervation are 
owing to me; how is it then, my Son, that I have 
deſerved this evil Treatment? Thou haſt ſinned 
greatly againſt Truth; yet thou art ſtill my Child, 
and I thank the almighty Author of our Beings, 
that thou haſt lived to be convinced that nothing is 
f good 


5 Nd 3 
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good or pleaſant that is not founded on Virtue. I 
forgive thee, return from Evil, and forget not the ons 
good Gop, nor thy Father. This Speech of the 
wiſe Abdalla, mighty Sultaneſs, had ſuch an Influ- 
ence upon the young Prince, that for the reſt of 
his Life thou knoweſt he lived a Miracle of Piety, 
Benevolence and Obedience. Thus, my dear 1/a- 
bella, the wiſe Derviſe finiſhed the Story of Ab/al- 
mon. I do not wonder Abdalla's Speech had ſuch an 
Impreſſion on his Son; there is ſomething ſo affecting 
in the Father's Advice, as well as terrifying in the 
Deſcription, that I own I trembled at the Relation. 
May the great Ruler and Governor of human Kind 


protect thee and all the World from ſuch unnatural 


Affections. 15. 
5 Farewell. 
Conſtantinople the 3d 
Day of the gth Moon. | 
| SELIM A. 


* 
> 


TI. . 


L E T T E R X. 
S E LIM Af ISABEL IL A. 


Y dear Iſabella, thou art now informed of 

Traths more important to thy Soul than all 
the dazling Splendor and royal Magnificence of 
Courts, Thou knoweſt that there is one ſupreme, 
ſelf-exiſtent and all- powerful Being; that thou haſt 
alſs an immortal Soul proceeding from, and depen- 
dent on, the divine Will; thou art alſo ſatisfied of 
the natural Evidence of Right and Wrong, which 
is written upon the Face of Things in Characters 
fo ſtrong, that no Prejudice of Affections, or Cor- 
ruption of Manners can obliterate. The good Der- 
viſe aſſerts, that the Knowledge of thoſe "Things 


"lay 
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lay all conſcious Beings under a three-fold Obligation: 
Firſt, to the ſupreme Being as the Author of our Exiſ- 
tence, Preſervation, andevery other Benefit: Secondly, 
to ourſelves: To watchover our Paſſions and Inclinati- 
ons, leſt we do Wrong to ourſelves : "Thirdly, to the 
reſt of Mankind. What our Duty or Obligation is 
towards Gop has been touched upon in our Letter 
concerning the Deity ; our Duty to ourſelves in thoſe 
upon the Paffions: It laſt of all remains that thou 
heareſt the good Man's Sentiments, of our Duty 
concerning Mankind in general. Great Sultaneſs, 
ſays the wiſe Beddridin, our Duty to Mankind can- 
not be illuſtrated more clearly than it is in the fa- 

mous Advice given by the good AHbdalla to his Son, 
after his Reconciliation with that young Prince. If 
thou, my Son, ſaid he, hadſt expended half the 
Pains in the Practice of Virtue, that I, your Father, 
did on thy Education, I ſhould have no Occaſion this 


Day to put thee in Mind of thy Duty. Thy late 


Conduct convinces me that that thou art a Stranger 
to all the natural Ties of * Society. If thou could'ſt 
give thyſelf the Trouble to conſider what kind of 
Being thou art, thou would'ſt conclude, that both 
thou and all Mankind were defigned for ſociable Crea- 
tures. Why do you imagine that Man, above all 

other Animals, is born the moſt indigent, ' helpleſs 
and abject? for this great Purpoſe, no Doubt, that 
our Dependance upon one another, is one of 
the firſt Things we ſhould know and be convinced 
of: To make this Uſe of it, that we ſhould affiſt 
and relieve one another, and promote the Happineſs ' 
of every Individual, as far as may be conſiſtent with 
Truth and right Reaſon. - Can you ſuppoſe that the 

F | 


ſupreme 


Society is defined an Aſſemblage or Union of ſeve- 
ral Perſons in the ſame Place, for their mutual Aſſiſtance, 
Security and Intereſt. 5 ; 
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ſupreme Being beſtowed upon us the. wonderful 
Power of annexing Sounds to our Ideas, by which 
we convey our Sentiments to others, for no Purpoſe ? 
Is it, do you think, that Man ſhould live in a So- 
litude, and expect Happineſs only from himſelf ? 
You cannot fuppoſe this. Are you not ſenſible, 
that from the Wiſdom of Providence in the other 
Things of the Creation, there is nothing done in 
vain. The Uſe of Words was not given us for the 
Converſe of Brutes, who can neither underſtand 
Nor return them. It is evident therefore they were 
deſigned for the mutual Intercourſe of the human 
Species. Beſides the ſame Paſſions are in common to 
all Men : Love and Hatred, Hope and Fear towards 
Good and Evil. Pleaſure and Pain are the ſame in 
every one who acts conformable to his Nature: 
This Likeneſs of our Deſires muſt neceſſarily at- 
tract us, and create in us ſuch an Eſteem for each 
ether, that nothing elſe but unnatural Diſpoſitions or 
rank Corruption can diſſolve. What a diſmal Being 
muſt Man be, if conſidered alone in a Wilderneſs, 
without Commerce, without Company, or the Friend- 
ſhip of his Fellow-beings! Comfortleſs as ſuch a Si- 
tuation muſt be, he might however probably make a 
forry Shift to continue his Exiſtence, by gathering 
ſuch Fruits or Vegetables, and taking ſuch Animals 
as came in his Way; I fay, If ſuch a Being could 
be conceived, his State muſt be very unhappy. But 
ſuppoſe him to have arrived at ſuch a Degree of 
Inhumanity, as totally to diſlike all his Species, yet 
he muſt live in continual Horror; the very Conſide- 
ration that Diſtempers might, and that old Age cer- 
tainly would, come upon him, muſt give him fiight- 
ful and melancholy Proſpects. Vou ſee, my Son, 
k1 a few Inſtances, that Men, without Society, are 
10 far from arriving at Happineſs, that they could 
fearccly even preſerve their Exiſtence, It is there- 
fore 
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fore abſolutely deſirable, and indiſpenſably uſeful, to 
become good and peaceable Members thereof. What 
thy Duty is, either as an Head or a Part, I ſhall now 
inform thee. You ſee, my Son, that Choice as well 
as Neceſſity and Conveniency ſhould induce all 
Men to unite and form Societies, There are but 
two Things to be conſidered, which, reduced to 
Practice, will make all Men good and uſeful Mem- 
bers. Firſt, if a Man would reflect before he em- 
barks in any Action, what Degree of Pleaſure or 
Pain ſuch Performance in another would give him, 
hi: own Reaſon would adminiſter impartial Counſel, 
by either encourzging or deterring him. Secondly, 
if we ſhould look towards the Conſequences which 
will naturally low from any Undertaking. or ſup- 
poſe it to have been already done by another, we 
thould immediately judge of the Modes of Pleaſure | 
or Pain it will give others from the Manner of its 
affecting ourſelves. Nothing brings Pleaſure but 
Virtue, or Pain but Vice, to a reaſonable Being. 
Theſe Preeautions could not fail of promoting Faith, 
Benevolence, Friendſhip and Honeſty among Man- 
kind; whereas the living in Contempt of them, and 


at Random, ſubjects us to the Tyranny of our Paſh- 


ons, to gratify which Men frequently become faith- 
les, cruel, diſhoneſt and traiterous: That Men muſt 
live in Societies you know; and in order to live hap- 
pily it is evident they ſhould be virtuous, - ſince no- 
thing that is in our Power can mutually ſecure us 
but it. Human Beings, my Son, you know are fo 
circumſtanced, that they ſhould love, aſſiſt and pro- 
tect each other. This is ſo evident, that you could 
not have denied it when you were moſt under the 
Dominion of the black Angel. The great End of 
our Beings is Happineſs ; it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
the great Author of Mankind originally intended 
any Being to be miſerable. Let us firſt conſider 

F 2 | What 
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what Happineſs is, and then make the Application to 
my preſent Purpoſe. Human Happineſs is always 
commenſurate to the Perception we have of Ideas 
or Things; that is, that the ſame Object may give 
me a higher Degree of Happineſs than another Per- 
ſon concerning the ſame Thing. Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery depend upon the two great Principles of Plea- 
ſure and Pain. From the State of Man in Solitude, 
that is, without Society, the Premiſes may ſatisfy you, 
thit there is no human Happineſs out of Commu- 
nities; Society, therefore, my Son, anſwers every 
rational Purpoſe. I ſhall, great Madam, ſays he, 
give you the reſt of Abdalia's Advice To-morrow ; 
in the mean I ime, my dear Child, I beg thee to 
read carefully, and praQtiſe effectually, the Advice 
of this good Man. Farewell. 
Conſtantinople the 8h 
Day of the gth Moon. 1 
S ELINA. 


LET T EX XI. 


S EK LIM A # ISABELLA. 


—— 
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MIV dear Iſabella, the grave Derviſe continued 
the Speech of Abdalla as follows: Men there- 
fore enter into Societies for the mutual Benefit of 
each other, that every Individual ſhould equally ſhare 
the Advantages reſulting from ſuch a Union, and that 
all human Actions ſhould be regulated by ſome 
Standard or Law. The Laws of Action in Children 
naturally ariſe from the Modes of Pleaſure and 
Pain, which ſenſible Objects impreſs on their tender 
Organs: thoſe of Men fundamentally ariſe from 


the former, but with this Difference, that the rea- 
ſoning 
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ſoning Faculty, now grown ſtrong by Experience, 
determines theſe Things to be good or evil, in the 
fame Manner in which ſhe before affirmed this or 

that to be Pain or Pleaſure. Hence it is evident, 
that the Spring of Action is the ſame,. both in the 
Mind, and in the Body; for that which is evil to 
the Mind, is by the ſame Rule painful to the Body ; 
and that which is truly pleaſing to the Body, is alſo 
good to the Mind: It is certain therefore, that the 
Ideas of Good and Evil are naturally evident to 
the Mind, by the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon. The very 
Laws of Property, which are the ſtrongeſt Bond of 
right or wrong, may be examined by theſe firſt Prin- 
ciples of Pain and Pleaſure. While we are Infants, 
we are Subjects to the Law of our Senſes 3: when. 
we are Men, to that of our Reaſon. You: ſee my 
Son, unleſs we would abandon the Characteriſtick 
of our Nature, which is Reaſon, we muſt live ſub-- 
ſervient to her Precepts. Though Man has a Free- 
dom of Will, he is not; on that Account, lawleſs,. 
and at Liberty to commit whatever Outrages or 
Violence his Appetites ſuggeſt, The. Will, my Son, 
as well as the Appetites, are the Servants of Rea - 
ſon, and ſhould be governed by her, as ſhe is by 
her own Laws; we may. rationally conclude, that 
Men ſhould live in perpetual Obedience to ſome 
* Law; the Law of Reaſon is moſt ſuitable to hu- 
man Nature, and is therefore moſt eligible. "The 


immutable Will of. the ſupreme Being is a Kind of. 
Fig **: Law, 


* Law. Our Derviſe uſes the Term Law here in the 
common Acceptation. It properly ſigniſieth the Com- 
mand or Mandate of ſome Perſon or Power, whoſe Pre- 
cept carries with it the Reaſon of Obedience, It differs 
ſrom Counſel, as the latter tignifies Adv.ce ; and f-om 
Covenant, which is a Promiſe. Theſe are. voluntary, 


and. have not the Force of Law. 
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Law, which he has impoſed upon himſelf. Thoſe 
immenſe Orbs which regularly move through the 
Syſtem of the Univerſe, have Motion and Gravitati- 
on, Attraction and Repulſion aſſigned for their Laws, 
and Man has Reaſon. I am perſuaded, that the ſame 
CEconomy runs through all the Beings in Nature. 
You ſee, my Son, that Societies are not only com- 
fortable but alſo neceſſary and convenient; and fur- 
ther, that they could not ſubſiſt without ſome Law; 
nor ſhould Man, notwithſtanding the loud Demands 
of his Paſſions, - think himſelf enſlaved, for living 
under the Dominion of Reaſon, ſeeing that the 
great Creator himſelf regulates his Conduct by a 
Law, which from the Unchangeableneſs of his Na- 
ture has ſubſiſted from, and will continue to, all 
Eternity. Why then, my Son, ſhould not we ſtrictly 
conform ourſelves to the Principles of Reaſon ? If 
Pleaſure be deſirable, as ſurely it is, it is from that 
only we can hope for it. I appeal to your own 
Heart, if thofe Pleaſures which you enjoyed, that 
contradicted your Reaſon, did. not leave a Sting be- 
hind them, infinitely ſuperior to the Joys they 
brought you, and always fell ſhort of thoſe they pro- 
miſed. You may object, that our Paſſions may be 
gratified innocently, becauſe they are natural; it is 
impoſſible to do thoſe Things without hurting our- 
ſelves or others. Now if we prejudice ourſelves, we 
act contrary to Reaſon, and conſequently do Evil: 
The fame Rules I have obſerved before, which re- 
fpe& ourſelves, will alſo hold good in the Cafe of 
others. As to the Paſſions being natural, the grati- 
tying or moderating them immediately affect us with 
what is called ® phyſical Good or Evil. Phyſical 


Good, 


*pPhyfical Good and Evil. Phyſical or natural Good 
istia: Tling through which we poſſeſs every Thing ne- 
| | i ceſfary 
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Good, my Son, is a Continuation of the animal 
Faculties, without Diforder or Pain; and phyſical 
Evil a Tendency in the animal Faculties to Diſſo- 
lution, with Sorrow and Anguiſn; moderate indul- 
ging our Paſſions, that is, as far as is conſiſtent with 
Reaſon, promotes phyſical Good; and I am ſure from 
that Dejection of Countenance, and Leanneſs f 
Body, you yourfelf are fatally ſenſible, that the un- 
reaſonable Uſe of them are a phyſical Evil. Some 
learned Molocks have erroneouſly taught, my Son, 
that the Law of like for like, or Retaliation, is moſt 
conſonant to Nature. Nature is uniform and gover- 
ned by Reaſon, the Law of like for like is againſt 
Reafon : and therefore contrary to Nature : The 
Loſs of his Legs cannot be the ſame to a Taylor, 
whoſe Trade is to fit, that they would be to a 
running Footman; therefore if a Taylor ſhould cut” 
off the Leg of a Footman, the puniſhing of 'him 
with the Loſs of the like Limb, at beſt can be re- 
garded but as an unequal Retribution. Rewards and 
Puniſhments ſhould be proportionate to the Meaſure 
of Merit or Demerit there is in any Thing, accor- 
ding to Nature and Reaſon. It remains now that 
I add a third Confideration for the regulating your 
general Conduct; if a Man be fo hurried away by 
a conſtitutional Quickneſs, when he 1s embarking in 
any Action, that he is not at Leiſure to reflect what 
he would have done to himſelf on the like Occaſi- 
on, or what his Sentiments would be, if another 
5 Perſon 


eeſſiry to our Well-being, or fecond Perfection. In 
this Senſe phyſical Good and Perfection coincide. To 
this are required the ſcveral Powers and Faculties in their 
proper Degree; a due Situa jon, Figure, Proportion, 
Health, &c. Natural or phyſical Evil is a Waat of fome- 
thing neceſfary to the Well-being or Perfection of a 
Thiag, or its anſwering all its Purpoſes ; as the Defects 
of the Body, c. &c. &c. 
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Perſon had done the ſame Thing. let him only re- 


for Inſtance, if I ſhould take an honeſt inoffenſive 


The attending to this Rule alone, which is applica- 


Albdalla, in this Speech, has plainly demonſtrated 
the Neceſſity of Men's living in Community toge- 


us general and infallible Rules for living happy among 


him as being not what he was, a Man groaning un- 
der the Burden of Fourſcore Years. I have Time 


your Father, has ſent Mezraim the black Eunuch to 


Conſtantinople the 20t-h Day 
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member, that every Thing is what it is, and to treat it 
as ſuch, can neither do Wrong to himſelf nor others; 


Man, and put him to the Torture, I treat him like 
a Villain, and not like what he is, an honeſt inof- 
fenſive Member of Society : In this Caſe I deny 
Truth, and act againſt Reaſon, therefore do wrong. 


ble to every Caſe that will come before you, is ſuffi- 
cient to conduct a Man innocently and ſafely through 
the Journey of Life. Great Madam, the righteous 


ther ; and in two or three ſhort Maxims has given 


them > I am afraid, that for the preſent the Patience 
of your ſublime Highnels is heartily tired, and there- 
fore beg Leave to withdraw. I then diſmiſſed the 
wiſe Derviſe, my dear //abella, with ſome Degree 
of Reluctance, leſt he ſhould imagine, that I treated 


to add no more, as the invincible Sultan, my Lord, 
notify his coming. Farewel, watch over thy ſelf, 
and be happy. 5 


F the gib Moon. - 
SELI MA. 
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LETTER XII. 


SELIMA to ISABEL ILA. 


S the Soul of the Ruſtic languiſhes when the 
Fountain dries up, ſo does the Mind of thy 
Mother, my dear Child, pine for the Abſence of 
my poor Derviſe. Whether his Aſſiduity in at- 
tending me, or that the natural Infirmties of old 
Age are come upon him, I can't tell; but he has 
been obliged through Indiſpoſition ſome few Days 
paſt to diſcontinue his Viſits : Beſide, the gnvincible 
Sultan, my Lord, your Father, has retired to the 
Country to unbend his Mind with the Diverſion of 
Hunting. Theſe Accidents have left me much 
alone, and as thou knoweſt I have always ſaid that 
Solitude might be improved much to our Advantage, 
J have endeavoured to make the moſt of this Op- 
portunity ; the other Evening as I walked in the 
Garden of mySeraglio, which thouknoweſt is bound- 
ed by the Sea on one fide, and on the other by the 
moſt delightful Plain in the Univerſe, the Weather 
was ſerene, and ſcarce one Breath of Wind to ſwell 
the Surge, the Time, the Place, and every Thing 
_ elſe invited to Contemplation : Before I was ſhut 
up in this Seraglio I was acquainted with the Bu- 
ſineſs of the World; as thou art ſeldom out of my 
Thoughts, I began to conſider how far I could make 
this Knowledge uſeful to thee, by collecting and 
ſending you my Reflections on this Point: Wholly 
taken up with theſe Thoughts, whether I ſlept or 
waked I know not, but I imagined the Sea ſwelled 
ſuddenly in one Place to the Size of a little Hill, 
which gradually advanced towards the Shore, and 
opening, there came forth the moſt Angelic F 5 * 
1 had 
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J had ever ſeen: It reſembled that of a Man, of 
middle Stature; his Face glowed with unuſual 
Bloom, two beautifully plum'd Wings inſtantly 
lifted him up, and gently gliding through the Air, 
he preſently ſtood by me. Thou mayeſt imagine, 
my dear Child, that ſuch a Scene diſcompoſed me 
a little, which he perceiving, in a ſoft perſuaſive 
Tone, bid me fear nothing. I am one of the Genit, 
continued he, whom the pious Derviſe informed 
you watch over the Actions of Mankind, and I am 
come with a Guardian's Love to improve your 


Soul: Look towards that Plain, ſaid he, and at 


the ſame Time touching my Eyes with a myſtical 
Wand, I was ſurprized to find a large Hill fo very 
near me, which I had never obſerved before; at 


the ſame Time I diſcovered the miraculous Influ- 


ence of his Touch, by being able to diſtinguiſh 
minutely the ſmalleſt Object on the Top of the 


Hill: Firſt there appeared a confuſed Crowd from 


the Top to the Bottom; but looking more atten- 


tively I diſcovered, that the Hill was divided into 


many circular Stages, all at equal Diſtances one 
from the other; the loweſt ſeemed to be the 
largeſt; the Hill terminated ſomewhat pyramidi- 
cally above, yet the Stages had net a regular De- 
creaſe upwards, for towards the Middle they were 
near equal with thoſe below; from thence, as they 


approached towards the Top, I could obſerve they 
diminiſhed ſenſibly, and grew narrower, and end- 


ed not in a direct Point, but a ſmall circular Plain, 
on which a few were walking, who ſeemed wholly 
unacquainted with each other; whereas, in all 


the other Stages they crowded promiſcuouſly to- 
gether: The Circles of thoſe on the Top were ſome 


of them larger than the other, and the Inhabitants 
of them frequently attempted to break in upon the 


Circle of their Neighbours, ſometimes by F 2 
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the Harmony of the Inhabitants, whether it were 
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and oftener by Violence: I was ſo employed in 
conſidering theſe Objects, that I did not at firſt. 
attend to ſome particulars in the Structure of this 
Hill, which were, that all thoſe circular Stages 
were ſupported by Arches artificially built one above 
another ; the Materials of which they conſiſted to- 
wards the Top of the Hill were much more delicate, 
and framed with nicer Workmanſhip, than thoſe 
towards the Bottom, which were coarſe and maſſy, 
as they were deſigned to ſupport the whole Super- 
ftruEture ; but what I could not at firſt conceive. 
was, that thoſe Arches did not ſeem of one entire 
Piece, but in the Crown were imperceptibly 
cemented without Lock-ſtone or Joint; on my 
Inquiry into the Reaſon, the Genius told me, that 
this was the wiſe Contrivance of the Architeft, 
to convince the Inhabitants of their mutual De- 
pendance on each other. Do you not obſerve, . 
ſays he, that theſe Arches are erected in ſuch a 
Manner as that they are ſupported and aſſiſted by 
each other? If the uppermoſt Arch did not com- 
preſs the Crown of the Arch next below it, and 
the Arch below it did not keep down the one under 
it, and ſo on to the Bottom, the Crown of the 
bottom Arch would fly; (for you ſee they are 
united by ſecret Springs, Jand would pull down the 
ſuper-incumbent Stage; this would communicate 
its Ruin to the one above it, and ſo on upwards till 
the Deſolation became general: Thus you ſee the 
lower Stage ſupports the upper, and the upper pre- 
vents Confuſion in the lower, and their mutual 
Dependence makes them all concur in this univerſal 
Harmony. The Affable Behaviour of my Genius 
having in ſome Meaſure diſſipated my Fears, I 


took the Courage to propoſe this Query: Since this 


mutual Dependence of the Arches contributed to 


In 
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in their Power to leſſen or increaſe the Weight of 
theſe Stages to the Damage of one another ? He 
anſwered, it was, and at the ſame Time I found 
I could perceive Objects much clearer than before, 
and looking to the upper Plain, I obſerved every 
. Perſon in his Circle, attended by two middle-aged 
Men, who walked ſteadily, and endeavoured to 
confine their reſpective Wards each to his proper 
Place : now theſe two Men, continued he, whom 
you ſee attending the other, are the due Poize 
required to balance the whole, and the Motion 
they keep contributes to it; did they leap about 
irregularly with their Wards, there would be too 
great a Weight, and did they retire quite, the up- 
per Stage would be too light. The Countenances 
of theſe Per ſons had ſomething peculiar, the one on 
the Right was ſerious, but ſprightly, ever keeping 
a watchful Eye on his Ward and Companion, and 
ſeemed ſecretly to point with his Finger to particu- 
lar Perſons on the lower Stages. The one on the 
left was entirely chearful, not as ſerious as the other, 
but more inclining to a Smile, and held both Arms 
open towards the lower Stage. I then caſt my Eyes 
to the Bottom, with Deſign to examine every par- 
ticular Stage. The Inhabitants of the loweſt were 
for the moſt Part rough and unpoliſhed, with ab- 

ject Looks, with knitted careful Brows and intent; 
they ſeemed careleſs of ſeveral Landſkips that were 
about them, tho ſome few were very much taken 
with them, and forſook every Thing elſe. In the 
next the Countenances were for the moſt Part 
graver than the others, and much more anxious ; 
and fewer of theſe minded the Landſkips. The 
third was a buſy Multitude, preſſing one another, 
obſerving the Motions of the Air and Winds, and 
varying their Countenances accordingly. In the 
Middle 
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Middle were a free, eaſy Company, very few had 
anxious Looks; thoſe, who had, were either re- 
tired into private Corners, or walking on the Brink 
of the Stage; the reſt were gay and chearful, their 
Thoughts ſeemed undiſturbed, while they amuſed 
themſelves with ſeveral Landſkips of different ap- 
pearances; whether their Looks were caſt up or 
down, they were never altered, but ſtill were com- 
poſed and well humoured : Above them the Inha- 
bitants were more diverſified than could be imagin- 
ed from ſo ſmall a Diſtance ; here was nought but 
Hurry and Confuſion, each eagerly and impatiently 
looking upwards, crowdingand prefling towards ſome 
Steps that lead to the upper Stages ; here and there 
J could obſerve ſome Companies as it were in private 
Cabals, pulling to pieces ſome who had gotten nigher 
the ſteps; others, like Children, throwing Blocks 
in the Way of ſome who were walking, and cauſin 
them to fall ; ſome I could obſerve looked wiſhfully 
on the Stage next below them, and were juſt read 
to deſcend to it, when an haggard Fiend, with 
glaring Eyes, and the moſt horrid Look, plucked 
them back, and hurried them into the Croud. 
One thing I obſerved in this Fiend, that whoever 
he took by the Hand (as he was very officious to 
lead any one) they immediately loſt all Serenity, and 
partook of her Countenance, though ſhe frequently 
changed both Aſpect and Poſture; ſometimes ſhe 
appeared ſmooth and humble, even to Meanneſs, 
again aſſumed all that was proud and arrogant ; 
here ſhe bended her Knee to the Ground, there 
ſhe walked on Tip-toe, and overlooked the Crowd, 
The ſixth Stage had Inhabitants of much the ſame 
Diſpoſition : they were fewer indeed in Number, 
but the ſame Fien] reigned among them; ſome 
ceſcended to the middle Stage, but more kept their 
(wn, crowding to the Steps eading upwards : Each 
G Perſon 
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Perſon who walked, attended by the two Guardians, 
had his Eye fixed on moſt of theſe Paſſages, but 
as it was impoſſible for him to ſee or hear every 
Thing that paſſed, he was obliged to receive it 
from others who were not Eye-witneſles of either. 
Theſe Reports often occaſioned various ftarts and 
Alterations in his Countenance till he was check'd 
by his Guardians in their Turns, though the one 
on the Right ſeemed to have moſt Influence. I 
was juſt going to aſk my Genius the Meaning of 
theſe various Appearances, . when he bid me look 
cloſer, and I ſhould find ſomething more enter- 
taining before he explained the reſt. | 
Accordingly I did, and obſerved every one was 
handed by a Guide towards certain Steps that lead 
to the Stage above them. Among the reſt there 
was a Female of a pleafant eaſy Aſpect, though in 
mean Apparel; the Perſons ſhe led could ſcarcely 
preſs through the Crowd, and if they happened to 
reach the Steps, could never mount, for they were 
ſtill obliged to give Way to others that paſſed with 
more able Guides ; whenever ſhe attempted to riſe 
ſhe was preſſed down; then indeed her Countenance 
appeared a while dejected, but ſoon reſumed its 
Chearfulneſs, and often ſhe retired ; but ſometime 
J found ſhe met with Succeſs, by calling in an 
Aſſiſtant: this was a Figure which ſeemed ſtrong 
and vigorous, who with his Elbows made Way 
through the Crowd, while with a fixed Counten- 
ance he bore, unaltered, any Reproaches or Mock- 
eries that were thrown againft him; As he opened 
a Paſſage, the Female paſſed and with more Eaſe 


led on thoſe who followed her. There were other 


Guides had good Succeſs when joined with this Aſ- 
ſiſtant; one had a cloſe contracted Brow, never 
turned his Eyes one Way or the other, but ſteadily 
Kept his Looks fixed on the Path before him; there 

= Were 
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were ſome who joined theſe two, and they with 
little Trouble mounted the . Stages. There were 
others built Steps for their own Uſe, and theſe had 
Succeſs according to the Materials they built them 
of, or the Manner of Building ; for ſometimes the 
Fabrick was periſhable, and fell before the upper 
Steps were finiſhed ; ſometimes it was too lender, 
and being unable to ſupport them, had the ſame 
Fate. But what I thought moſt melancholy, there 
were ſome who built well, and of good ſtuff, when 
others ſapped their Foundation, privately withdrew 
their Materials to their own Building, and ſometimes 
mounted with Succeſs, leaving the others to tumble 
down. One beat on a Drum with ſuch Applauſe 
that drew the Crowd's Attention, and paſſed with- 
out Interruption ; but they who made uſe of this 
Artifice, were often thrown down after they had 
riſen pretty high. Others made uſe of muſical In- 
ſtruments, and ſucceeded well; the Flute's foft 
Notes charmed the Hearers to that Degree, that 
many handed up the Performer; the Violin had its 
Applauſe, and mounted eaſily, when the Perfor- 
mers managed it right, but few were Maſters of it; 
ſome played ſo ill, their Pains were rewarded with 
Scoffs ; and ſome who played well were loſt in the 
Crowd for want of the ſtrong Aſſiſtant I mentioned 
to make Way for them. There were fome of this 
Claſs handed up and admitted, who were 'thrown 
down for having infected their Hearers with ſeveral 
Diſorders, ſudden Fits and ſtarts, that occaſioned 
great Diſturbances and Animoſities. 

There were many other Means uſed, but they. 
were either too minute to take Notice of, or too 
tedious to remember; beſide the Genius told me, 
it was high Time to explain what we had ſeen, for- 


he was obliged to repair elſewhere, 
G 2 The 
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The Mountain, continued he, is a Repreſentation 
of human Life, the ſeven Stages are the different 
Claſſes Mankind may be divided into, I need not ſay 
the loweſt contains the greateſt Number; till we 
come beyond the middle Stage of Life, the Num- 
bers in each ſeem pretty much on a Par. In thoſe 
above there are fewer, till they end at laſt in ſove- 
reign Majeſty. As Sovereigns ſeldom or ever con- 
verſe together, we here find them walking in their 
reſpective Circles or Kingdoms, ſome ruling a ſingle 
Nation, ſome more. As the Arches ſupport one the 
other, ſo in Life every Station, even the loweſt, ſup- 
ports the higheſt. Now, if there was not a Subordina- 
tion of Orders and Power in Society, there muſt fol- 
low an inevitable Confuſion; whereas the Solemnity, 
Weight and Authority given to the higher Powers, 
keep the lower within due Bounds, and render them 
ſerviceable Members of Society. Thus there is a 
mutual Dependance of the higher and lower, one on 
the other, and an agreeable Harmony between them, 
which refers to the Springs of the Arches. As to 
the two Attendants on every fingle Perſon in the up- 
per Circles, theſe are Wiſdom and Humanity, which. 
ſhould always direct a Sovereign in executing his 
Power. The Government of a Nation has ſo much 
Delicacy in it, that to recede from theſe Qualities will 
make the Springs fly, and cauſe Confuſion. Wiſ- 
dom and Humanity keep the Prince in a ſteady even 
Motion, that he neither tyrannizes over his Subjects, 
nor loſes his Weight or Authority ; the humane So- 
vereign opens his Arms like a tender Parent, to re- 
ceive his People, and pardon their Faults, whilſt 
Wiſdom directs him to particular Objects worthy of 
that Humanity. This laſt Quality, when intirely 
alone, renders a Perſon weak, and liable to be im- 
poſed on; but when the two are blended together, 

8 they 


they make that agreeable Compoſition, which ren⸗ 
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ders a Prince truly worthy of his Station. 

In the lower Stage are the common People, who - 
being tied down to their Buſineſs for a Livelihood, 
have not the Opportunity of poliſhing themſelves, 
but remain rough and rude, as they have a Depend- 


ance on all thoſe who employ them; from too ſervile 


a Deſire of obliging, they frequently deſcend toabject 


Meanneſs, which infects their Looks, This ſtrenuous 


Purſuit of Livelihood makes the generality careleſs 
of Nature, which is here repreſented by Landſkips, 
tho* ſome acquire ſuch a Reliſh for them, that they 
forſake all Buſineſs to purſue thoſe Diverſions, , 
In the ſecond Stage are repreſented Traders, and 


thoſe of that Claſs; as their Views are leſs confined 


than the Claſs below them, they are more anxious 
for the Advantages of Life, and allow themſelves no 
Time for Diverſions. fy 12 Ee 
In the third were Merchants firuggling with one 
another to amaſs Wealth, ſtudious to obſerve fair or 
contrary Winds, and looking chearful or downcaſt, 


according as the Weather favours or difappoints 


them. 

In the middle were Gentlemen of independent 
Fortunes, who having a Competency, had diveſted 
themſelves of all ambitious Views, and lived eaſy. 
This happy Station can ſcarcely admit of any Anxie- 
ty; ſome are repreſented on the Brink of the Stage, 
whoſe Fortunes are ſomewhat ſhattered, not ſo as to 


_ oblige them to retire immediately, but ſo as to give 
them Pain, for Fear of being under the Neceſſity of 


quitting that calm Life. As to the reſt, their 


Thoughts are undiſturbed, while they ſeek. no more 


than the Improvement of their Minds, by enquiring - 
into Nature, in her different Dreſſes or Landſkips, 
various Amuſements, various Pleaſures, and. Oppor- 
tunities of deing Good to Society: Theſe have the 
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true Taſte of Life: Free from the Care of ſeeking 
their Livelihood, they are at full Leiſure for nobler 
Views, the Good of Mankind in general, and. their: 
own Improvement in particular. Whether they look 
at. the Pomp and Strife of thoſe above them, or the 
Neceſſities of thofe below them, they ſeem equally 
Objects of. their Pity,. and. willingly relieve them, 
without diſcompoſing their Minds. 

Above. were placed Men of more elevated Stati- 
ons and high Places.z here was conſequently. Hurry 
and. Confufion,. each preſſing to get before the 
other, looking upwards for Ix and Promoti- 
on: Here ſome diſſatisfied were in private Cabals,. 


calling in Queſtion the Merit of thoſe who were 


preferred. to them. Thoſe, who: like Children: 
throw Blocks in the others Way, repreſented thoſe 
artful. Men, who find Means of turning others out 


of Favour, to make Room for. themſelves. Some 


are charmed with the Thoughts. of. a. quiet inde- 


_ pendent Life, but the Haggard Eiend, Ambition, 
. diverts them from that calm Turn of: Mind, and: 


hurries them into the Crowd of Levees and Atten- 
dance. Ambition changes a Man from his. real: 


Nature, he is generally haughty to: thoſe below, 
leſt a Fres dom with them ſhould prevent his Riſing. 


The Man haunted by this Fiend is often obliged to 


vary his Nepo-tment.;. now. he debaſes himſelf, a- 
gain he towers haughtily, according as it conduces- 


ta the Attainment- of his Views. 


As Ambition reſides among Men of almoſt eve-- 


ry Claſs, ſo. in- the ſixth Stage, where were the 
Nobil'ty, we find. much: the ſame Situation of. 
Things:;, very few could be induced to part wih, 


the Hopes: of. Preferment,. and deſcend. to the mid-- 
Ale Station of Life. Among. thoſe, whoſe whole 


Intention is to advance themſelves, we find many 
careleſs of the Means, and accordingly recommen- 
ding: themſelVess to: Msjeſty, by; deluſive Tales, 
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friving:to blindfold-his Judgment, till Wiſdom ex- 
rts itſelf, and diſcovers the Art. Sovereign Ma- 
jeſty, or the Perſon attended by the two: Guardians, 
ſhould have his. Attention: fixed on: all the Paſſages 
among his Subjects; but as. it is impoſſible for him 
o-ſee or hear every Thing immediately, his Ac- 
ounts come from others; theſe being in a high 
Sphere, above looking into every Thing minutely, 
eceive their. Advices alſo at ſecond: Hand. Theſe 
various Reports at firſt aſſail Majeſty in ſuch- Man- 
ner as. to diſturb him, and render him doubt- 
ful how to act, till Wiſdom and Humanity aſſuming 
their Places, give proper Directions. Thus the 
Genius gave me a particular View and Explanation 
of each different Stage; the following. were more 
general. 

Every one has ſome peeuliar Endowment to ad- 
vance himſelf by, which is the Guide that leads 
towards the Steps. The Female of. a pleaſant Aſ- 
net in mean Apparel was Honeſty,, which is not 
ſufficient to advance a Man without other Quali- 
ties; the merely honeſt. Man. meets ſo many Dif- 
ficulties that he is generally fruſtratedi; there are 
ſo many indirect Means of gaining. Favour and 
Promotion, he cannot get over theſe Obſtacles, 
but frequently retires, and is obliged to give Way 
to thoſe better ſkill'd in theſe Practices; but tho? 
Diſappointments deject him at: firſt, the Satisfacti- 
on of. having, done no Wrong, gives him Eaſe of 
Mind, and. a chearful Countenance. If a Man 
acquires a ſeaſonable Portion of Aſſurance to back 
his. Honeſty, he may, like a. ſtrong robuſt, Man, 
puſh. through. the. Crowd; and make Way for his 
good. Qualities to; be obſerved : If Application and 
Induſtry. be added, which: with ſerious contracted 
Looks keeps to one Path; a. Man cannot. fail to make 
his Way,. A. Perſon therefore, in order to riſe,. 
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they will ſucceed; 


tumbles down. 
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mould be induſtrious in his Way, and deal | honeſtly 


to recommend himſelf. 
There are ſome Men who, by pathering Riches, 
make their own Way, or build Steps to riſe on: 


If the Stuff be good, or Money honeſtly gotten, 


but if not, it is periſhable: 
The Manner of Building ſometimes rendered theſe 
Steps weak, that is, the Money was not well em- 
ployed, or diſpoſed to the beſt Uſes; ſometime 
they were too flender, that is, Men graſp at more 
than their Fortune will allow, and conſequently 
fail in the Aim. The Impoſitions and Deceits 
one Man ptaQtiſes to defraud another, are frequent 
in Life, and are here repreſented by ſapping the 
Foundations, and drawing the. Materials or Sub- 


ſtance to themſelves; and by theſe Means they too 
often riſe, while the honeſt deceived 'Neightou 


Some with empty Aſſurance, like the Sound of 
a Drum, pleaſe and are raiſed; but when they are 


by diſcovered, ſoon fall into Difgrace. 


A Mas who can charm with his polite Addref* 
and agreeable Converfation, like the' Notes of a 
Flute, recommends himſelf, and ſeldom fails of 3 
Patron to raiſe him. The Performers on the Vio- 
lin are Men of Genius for writing, who if they 
perform well, may meet Succeſs, but if their Per. 
formances are indifferent, they loſe Time and Cre: 
dit. The Viohn alſo may be taken for Flattery ; 
a Man with this Talent often introduces himſel 
into Life, and for a while may ſucceed; but then 
as Flatterers are the Peſt of Society, by general 
breeding Feuds and Animoſities, and having no 

ualities to recommend themſelves, are obliged to 


_ whiſper Falſities, to pleafe the Ears of thofe who 
are Run . to hearken | to them, till being 
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diſcovered in their Miſchief, they are diſmiſſed with 
Diſgrace. - 

The Sound was ſtill tinkling in my Ears, and 
my Eyes were fixed. on the Mountain, when all 


vaniſhed. on a ſudden. and. looking for the Genius, 


I found. myſelf alone, heartily well pleaſed with-what 
had happened, and. I reſolved. to regulate my Life 
accordingly. If this Account pleaſes, my dear Child, 
and entertains. you, tis, all that is aimed at by your 
anxious Mother.. 3 
Conſtantinople the 20th Day | 

of the 9th Moon. SELIM A. 
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Can tell thee with great Pleaſure, our good Der- 

viſe is recoyered, and made me his firſt Viſit. 
Yeſterday, I gave thee, my dear Iſabella, in ſome 
preceding Letters, his Sentiments concerning the 
Neceſſity of Society, of which Truth I ſuppoſe 
thou art now fo well convinced that thou wouldeſt 
conſider the human Species as the moſt diſmal and' 
uncomfortable of all other Beings, without its friend- 
ly Aſſiſtance. Notwithſtanding that Society is the 
principal Ingredient in promoting human Happineſs, 
yet the living. among Men is not of itſelf ſufficient to 
anſwer this great End. He obſerves that, though: 
the reaſoning. Faculty, by the Excellence of its own 
Nature, can enable us to chuſe and diſtinguiſh Right 
from Wrong, Good' from Evil, and by the Power 
of Compariſon enables us to transfer theſe Conſider- 
ations to other Objects, by which we have the. 
Ground. and fundamental Know 


5 EE 
Value and Uſefulneſs of Society, ſtill there is ſome- 
thing wanting, ſome Standard, ſome Rule for the 
meaſuring and conducting all our Actions, in order 


to ſupport and cement this Union. I ſuppoſe that 


thou wilt be arxazed, my dear Child, when I tell 
thee that the Derviſe affirms, that Prudence is the 
Foundation of all human Wiſdom and Knowledge, 
from whoſe great Fountain all the Cardinal Virtues 
directly low. Prudence, ſays he, according to an old 


Philoſepher, is an accurate Examination and a ſtudi- 
ous Search after Truth. He himſelf defines it to be 


the uſeful and probable, but not the infallible Means 
and Method of attaining Truth. He adds, not infalli- 


ble Means, becauſe human Events are fore- known 


only by the all-ſeeing Eye of Providence, and that 
therefore the moſt prudent and ſagacious Man may be 
illuded and baffled in the wiſeſt Undertakings- He 
deduces Juſtice from this Source, becauſe that this 
Virtue is a prudent Care of maintaining the recipro- 
cal Rights of Mankind, by diſtributing to every 


Man his own, and performing all Contracts; and 


again,. that it is to a conſcious Prudence that this is 


do be choſen and that rejected, may be aſcribed that 


Intrepidity of Refolution, and manly Firmneſs ofSoul, 
which renders Man almoſt ſuperior to his, Nature, 
and is called Fortitude; and laſtly, that it is Prudence 
only which inſtructs us to confine all our Thoughts, 
Words and Actions within the Precincts of moral 
Decorum or Decency ; hence Temperance, the laſt 
great Cardinal Virtue, is naturally derived. What 
Duties, great Madam, ſays he, reſpectively belong 
to each of theſe Heads, ſhall be the Subjects of my 
future Viſits ; in the mean Time, if your ſublime 
Highneſs thinks fit we will continue ſomewhat longer 
on Prudence, which is deſervedly eſteemed the 
Queen of all Virtues. Prudence is either of a pub- 
lick or private Nature; that which relates tothe rw 
| ic 
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lick being properly the Buſineſs of Matchiavelians and 
Stateſmen, I ſhall leave a Diſquiſition on this Branch 
to ſuch Men, and will proceed on our Inquiries con- 
cerning the ſecond Head, which is, namely, private 
Prudence. Private Prudence is that Rule of Action 
by which we conduct ourſelves, and direct others in 
Behalf of Truth, and differs from Craft and Cun- 
ning; for as neither of theſe are conſidered, as Virtues 
or reputable; they can bear no Relation to Prudence; 
which is 3 Virtue by which we are honeſtly and in- 
nocently guided in Caſes of extreme Difficulty, 
and inſtructed and directed how to demean 
ourſelves in every Viciſſitude of Life. Thus much 
may ſuffice for a Delineation of Prudence in gene- 
ral. If your ſublime Highneſs, continued he, will 
give me leave to tell you the Story of * Buhamar, 
Prince of Tauris, I flatter myſelf that you will find 
in it not leſs of the inſtructive than of the entertain- 
ing, and it is not unſuitable to our prefent Purpoſe. 
Great Princeſs, ſaid he, the Hiſtory of thoſe ancient 
Ages tell, that Buhamar was one of the moſt wiſe 
and ſagacious Princes of his Time. He had, from 
his earlieſt Youth, with great Study and Application, 
addreſſed himſelf to conſider what might poſſibly be 
the Conſequences and Reſults of ſuch and fuch Acti- 
ons. To ſo reſtleſs and active a Genius as this, Vati- 
ety of Scenes and much Buſineſs were requiſite 
nay, ſuch was the Temper of this Prince, that for 
want of other Employment he ſometimes entered in- 
to Schemes that were not ſtrictly moral. To gratify 
this buſy Diſpoſition he frequently ſat with his Judg- 
es in the Courts of Judicature : The great Diverſity 
5 „ | of 


* Buhamar. Frequent mention is made of this Prince 
in the Hiſtories of Per/ia, as ore who made the moſt 
powerful Stand againſt the Perſian Monarch in Defence 
of his Liberiy, 1 
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of Suits and Cauſes which were always manaped 
there gave exquiſite Pleaſure to this curious Prince. 
In ſhort, he arrived at ſuch an incredible Knowledge 
of Man and Things, that our Hiſtorian ſays, it was 
by many affirmed he was divinely inlightned : It hap- 
pened in one of thoſe judicial Humours one Day that 
he heard two Malefactors tried upon ſuch a Variety 
of the moſt ſubtle Villanies, that it might be thought 
by any Perſon of leſs Penetration than he was, that 
no two Men in the World could even have Time, 
much leſs Abilities, for the Performance of ſuch 
Things: Each Fact was ſo well ſupported by Evidence, 
and confirmed by Circumſtances againſt them, that 
their Guilt was as plain as Certainty. During the 
whole Proceſs of the Trial our Prince looked upon 
them with great Wonder and Surprize ; but when 
he heard of Locks, Bolts and Doors flying open to 
them almoſt with a Word, his Surprize grew into 
Amazement ; he then deſired the Judge, on ſome 
trifling Pretext, to defer their Sentence, and with- 
out communicating his Deſign to the Judges, the 
ſame Night he ordered that both the Priſoners ſhould 
be privately conducted to his Seraglio : When the 
Criminals were-brought into the Royal Preſence, 
Buhamar, inſtead of charging them with their Guilt, 
ſays with a chearful Countenance: You are the moſt 
extraordinary Men in the World, if theſe Things be 
true which were advanced againſt you this Day; to 
which one of the Rogues falling on his Face replyed: 
High and mighty Prince, as nothing but Truth ſhould 
approach the Ear of Majeſty, we, the moſt unwor- 
thy of thy Slaves, do confeſs our Guilt, and im- 
plore thy royal Clemency ; upon which the Prince 
enquired what their Profeſſion were; to which he 
was anſwered, that one was an Architect, and the 
other a Smith; that they were ſo mutually aſſiſtant 


to each other in the carrying on their Deſigns, that 
they 
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they could do nothing but in Conjunction. Buha- 
mar then told them, that they could not be inſenſi- 
ble that their Lives were forfeited to Juſtice for their 
Offences; but that he, through his princely Favour, 
would not only condeſcend to forgive them, but 
would promote them to great Honours and Wealth, 
if they would undertake faithfully and ſincerely te 
diſcharge a Commiſſion with which he deſigned to in- 
truſt them, on their ſolemn Promiſe of Faith, Zeal 
and Secrecy to his Majeſty's Commands. He pro- 
duced a ſmall Book, where were the Plans of ſeveral 
great and eminent Buildings, among which was that 
of the“ Haram of 1ſpahan, which was the Palace 
of Shach- Abas the great, then r Sophi of Perſia. 
Buhamar enquired from the Architect, whether he 
knew what Structure that was; to which he readily 
anſwered, it is the Haram of Iſpaban. I was employ- 
ed upwards of twenty Years about this Palace. The 
Prince then pointing to a ſmall "Turret in one of the 
Gardens, enquired what Building that was ; the 
Archite& told him, that it was a retiring Chamber 
where the grand Sophi and his Achmet-Doulet, or 
prime Miniſter, privately conferred. Says the Prince, 
will you engage to drop 282 in this Place? J 

| wil} 


* Haram, the Palace of the great Per jar Monarch 
at Iſpaban, a Term in the Perfax Language, correſ- 
ponding to that of Seraglio zmong the Turks. 

+ Sophi or Sofi, a Title given to the Emperor of Per- 
fa; the Sophis value themſelves, and with ſame R- a- 
ion, for their illuſtrious Extraction, the Race being ſe- 
cond to none in the Eaſt. They are deſcended in a r:ght 
Line from Houſſein, ſecond Son of Ai Mahamet's Cou- 
ſin, and Fatima Mahomet's Daughter. There is no 
Prince in the World, whoſe Authority is more abfulute 
than that of the Sophi of Pera. His Power is not 
even limited by any Laws he himſelf can make; but he 
ſuſpends, changes, and annuls them at Pleaſure. 
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will reward you according to my Promiſe, and be- 
yond your Deſire: On his aſſuring the Prince, that 
he would, with the Aſſiſtance of his Companion, 
they accordingly that Night received their Commiſ- 
ſion, together with a large Sum of Money. This 
was a Letter wrote with the King's.own Hand, ad- 
dreſſed to the * Achma- Daulet, in which, among 
many other Acknowledgments for Faveurs received, 
he particularly thanks him for the friendly Care he 
took of him, in diſſuading the Sophi his Maſter, 
from ſending his Armies that Year into his Territo- 
ries ; and by Way of Poſtſcript, ſubjoins a Draught 
on {/a:ah the Jew, Lapidary at Iſpahan, for Jewels 
to the Amount of 40000 Sequins of Gold; this he 
called a ſmall Earneſt of his Gratitude. The two 
Meſſengers having received their Inſtructions, in- 
ſtantly ſet out for the Court of the Shach-Abas, 
where with much Money, great Promiſes, and in- 
finite Cunning, they at laſt had Acceſs to the Tur- 
ret; and having diſpoſed of their Letter, according 
to their Directions, which was to drop it on the 
Floor, as if it had fallen accidentally from ſome Per- 
ſon, they then retired. Not long after the Sophi 
ſends to the chief Eunuch, to let him know, that he 
intended to give the Achma- Doulet a Meeting in the 
Turret that Evening, on ſome Matters of State; the 
chief Eunuch, who had Charge of the Turret, im- 
mediately went to prepare for his Maſter's coming: 
Having opened the Chamber Door, he caſt his Eye 

upon the Pacquet, which when he took up, and ſaw 
that the Seals were broken, his Curioſity invited him 
to look further; but how great was his Aſtoniſhment 
when he read the Contents ! The Hiſtory is ſilent 
whether it was his Fidelity to his Maſter, or his 
Jealouſy of the Achma-Deoulet's Greatneſs which 
5 TY; deter- 
* {chma- Doulet, the firſt great Officer in the Perfian 


State, anſwering to that of Grand Vizir among the 
Turks. | | 
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determined him to reveal the fatal Secret: is 
certain that the Soph; was made acquainted with 
the whole Matter : Great were the Agitations and 
Perplexities of the good King on this Occaſion. 
Can this, cries he, can this be to my Achma- Dou- 
let, to my faithful Achma-Doulet, the publick pro- 
felled Enemy of that Slave Buhamar ? In this Di- 
lemma he reſolves to feign ſome Occaſion to fend 
the Achma- Doulet out of the Way, and in the 


mean Time to confult with his graveſt Counſel- 


lors what was moſt proper to be done under theſe 
Circumſtances. The Council were divided; ſome 
of them told the King that this could be no other 
than a politic Scheme of the crafty Buhamar to re- 
move the Achma- Doulet from about the King's Per- 
ſon ; it was at laſt agreed upon, that the Draught 
ſhould be ſeparated from the Body of the Letter, and 
ſent to the Jew for Acceptance; which, when the 
Jew ſaw, he ordered it immediately to be paid either 
in Money or Jewels, and the Achmet- Doulet was ad- 
judg'd guilty. The enrag'd Soph; ſends his Guards 
immediately to execute the unfortunate, but innocent 
Achma- Doulet, together with his Wivesand Children; 
his Houſe was rafed to the Ground, branded with 


Infamy, and converted to a Dunghill. Thus fell 


diſhonoured and abuſed Achma- Daulet, whoſe prin- 
cipal Guilt was Fidelity to his Mzfter ; if Buha- 
mar's Gold could have prevailed over his Integrity, 
he might have lived without Shame, tho' not with- 
out Guilt, This melancholy Tragedy, when re- 
lated to the crafty Buhamar, by bis ſubtle Emit- 
faries, he replied, ©* This was fo glorious an Ac- 
tion, that if you live any longer, I am afraid 
*© you will tarniſh the Merit of it by ſome new 
«© Crimes, and therefore ordered them immedi- 
ately to be ſtrangled. In this Account of Buha- 
mar you ſee, great Madam, the Difference between 

wh H 2 | Prudence: 
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Prudence and Craft ; the prudent Man conſults his 


own Advantage, and acts within the Bounds of V ir- 
tue and Truth, but the crafty or cunning forgets 


Truth and Virtue, when Intereſt is the Queſtion. 


My next Diſquiſition, ſublime Madam, ſhall conſiſt 
of a few Maxims in Prudence, regarding only pri- 
vate Perſons in particular Circumſtances. Thus 
ended the wiſe Derviſe, and humbly begged, that I 
would carneſtly recommend theſe DoArines to thee, 
my Chi'd, the Attendance to which will certainly 
conduct you innocently and ſafely through the croo- 


| ked Journey of Life, and bring thee to the ever- 


I:fting Joys of Paradiſe, where that you and I may 


hercafter meet, is the ſincere Wiſh and fervent Prayer 


ef me thy Mother, 

Conſtantinople the 251% Day 
of the qth on, 
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IL ET TER XIV. 
SELIMA #0 ISABELL A, 


O Man, my dear J1/abella, had ever greater 
Occaſion for perſonal Prudence, or Woman 
for ſage Counſel, than thy ſublime Father and I, 
under our preſent Circumſtances. We have had 
certain Information, through our faithful Reis- Ex- 
end:, that the 7anizaries, the tumultuous Slaves, 


thoſe impudent Sons of Rebellion, of late hold night- 


ly Mectings, with malign Intent to dethrone my 
invincible Lord your Father, and overthrow the 
bleſſed Conſtitution and Empire of our holy Prede- 
ceſior Ottoman; my Lord is ſecuring the Affections 


of his People, and the wholeſome Advice of 7% 
| | = wiſe 
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wiſe Divan. Thy Mother's Conſolation, my dear 
{/abella, chiefly reſults from the pious Converſation 
of my truly religious Derviſe ; his Counſel to me 
in my preſent Situation has been as grateful, as that 
Balſam which our _ Prophet ſheds upon the Beards 
of his beloved in Paradiſe. Prudence, ſays he, 
affords us but two Rules of acting, in caſe of threat- 
ning Danger; the firſt is by reſolutely oppeſing our- 
felves to its Aſſaults, whereby we at leaſt blunt its 
Violence, and often totally ward off the Blow; the 
fecond is patiently ſubmitting to the Evil, and pre- 
paring cur Minds to ſupport us under the Diffieulty, 
in the beſt Manner we can; but neither of theſe 
Maxims are of univerſal Advantage, 'and therefore 
not always to be adhered to. In the firſt Caſe, the 
Man of Spirit, who reſolves to eppoſe himſelf te 
Misfortune, inſtead of being able to ſtem its Tor- 
rent, as he preſumptuouſſy imagined, may find him-- 
ſelf carried away with it,, and overwhelmed in its. 
Tide. Under this Diſappointment, that Spirit of 
Reſolution, which before aſſiſted him, now. kindles: 
into Impatience, and his Misſortune fits. upon him, 


like the Yoke upon an untraftable Horſe, who by 
how much the more he frets and:tofles,. by ſo much: 


he gauls his own Neck. The Man who aQs-confor-- 


mable to the ſecond Maxim, has more probability 
on his Side of ſucceeding, than on the other; his: 
Diſtreſs. cannot be — 


aggravated, when he fits; 
down with Reſolution to bear the worſt; and the 
poor Conſolation of being able to fall no lower is: 
ſome Relief to the wretched : the Tempeſt ſeldom 


diſturbs the fallen Oak, while the ſtanding. Tree is 


riven; however, the Derviſe draws a third Rule of 
acting from. theſe two, which is gravely. and ſteadily- 
to oppoſe human Evils,.' fo. long: as we find. our 


Endeavours uſeful, and then calmly reſolve to-endure: 
patiently what is not in our Power to help effectually. 
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As human Evils are the Abſence or Privation of 
Pleaſure, let us examine their Qualities, and what 
Remedies the prudent Man may have Recourſe to, 
when attacked by any of them, ſuppoſe in Sickneſs, 
Baniſhment, Captivity, Want, Diſgrace, Loſs of 
Friends, &c. Theſe, great Madam, ſays the wiſe 
Derviſe, I conceive to be the moſt inveterate Ene- 
mics of Pleaſure. Now, ſuppoſe a Perſon worn with 
Diſtempers, and emaciated with Pain and Agony, 
as Death is the Abſence of all corporeal Senſations, 
ſhould not a prudent Man fly to it, as his faithful 
Friend and Refuge, and is not the ſame Conſolation 
ready in every other evil Circumſtance ? By no 
Means, Prudence has taken Care to furniſh us with 
Precepts and. Maxims, which if carried into Prac- 
tice, will enable us, I won't ſay totally to get the 
better, but will at leaſt make all human Evils tole- 
'rable, without having Recourſe to the uncertain 
Aſſiſtance of Death. Though Sickneſs, from its 
own Nature, lies leſs within the Reach of Advice 
than any other human Afflid ion; yet Prudence 
does not leave us without a Friend here: the Ho- 
nour of imitating ſome Perſon of diſtinguiſhed Me- 
rit and Reſolution, who has been in Diſtreſs, is 
ſome, though poor Comfort to the Miſerable; beſide, 
if we conſider, that Providence has made Sickneſs 
and Humanity inſeparable, ' that it is a Kind of 
Rent Charge he has on our Beings, to put us in Mind 
that we are his Tenants at Will, we ſhould be com- 
forted ; beſide, all human Pleaſures are groſs and 
periſhable, nay frequently loſe themſelves in the very 
Enjoyment: Sickneſs only reconciles us to them 
when we are. weary, ſated and diſguſted. Theſe, 
great Madam, and the like Reflections, a prudent 
Man ſhould make under ſuch hard Circumſtances, 
which though they are not abſolute Antidotes, yet 
may prove powerful Lenitives, I ſhall, great Ma- 

| dam, 
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dam, in our next Converſation, conſider how far 
Prudence may aſſiſt us, under the other diſtreſſed Cir- 
cumſtances mentioned above. Theſe ſalutary Max- 
ims, my dear Child, do not leſs deſerve your Atten- 
tion, than his former Diſquiſitions; they were ſpe- 
culative, theſe practical; they formed your Mind, 
theſe will direct it; may the Spirit of Inſtruction 
inlighten thy Heart, and ſtrengthen thy Under- 
ſtanding. Farewel. | 
Conſtantinople the 28th 

Day of the qth Mon. 70 

| * S ELINA 4. 
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S the Souls of the Faithful are diſquieted when 

interrupted in their Devotions, ſo was the 
Heart of thy Mother diſturbed when the black Spirit 
of Rebellion delayed my Intercourſe with you, my 
dear Child; however though its Storm blew high, 
and the Times wore a perilous Aſpect, I never ne- 
glected the wiſe Derviſe on your Account, nor 
overlooked any of his Precepts, Great Madam, 
ſays he, I ſhall never forget the dreadful Apprehen- 
ſions you conceived on our Examinations into ſome 
of the Paſſions ; I then intimated their general Uſe 
to Mankind: I believe, if you reflect upon what has 
been faid concerning Prudence, I ſhall have your 
Conſent to affirm, that this Queen of all Virtues 
actually ſprings from the Paſſion of Fear: The Miſe- 
ries and Misfortunes of other Men is the School 


where we are firſt taught to be diſtruſtful, and con- 


ſcious about our own Actions. A Perſon inſenſible 
| : "00 


1 

of Fear lives in the World like a naked Man in 2 
hoſtile Multitude. I would not have your High- 
neſs imagine that J here recommend Fear to the diſ- 
_ Uualifying us from the attending our Duty as Mem- 
bers of Society; no, Madam, I mean that Fear 
which will guard us againft raſhly tmbarking in any 

Thing that might either injure -ourfelves or others, 
and then it certainly deſerves to 'wear the Name of 
Prudence. I had almoſt forgot that I promiſed this 
Diſquiſition ſhould be employed about ſhewing the 
Advantages which the prudent Man has over the reft 
of Mankind in Caſes of extreme Difficulty in the 
preceding Diſquiſition : I told you that in Sickneſs 
and Pain, Prudence, if it did not make a per- 
fect Cure, was at leaſt the moſt probable Leni- 
tive; let us now ſee how far it befriends us in Caſes 
of Captivity and Impriſonment. The Perſon whom 
Prudence has taught to deſpiſe Sickneſs and Pain, 
will ſmile at Fetters and Priſons as the moſt 
inoffenſive Companions of this Evil ; the Soul 1s 
confined to the Body, which clogs her down, and 
without Doubt robs her of great Part of her Excel- 
lence, yet there are few Men willing te be delivered 
from its Bonds : Freedom can only beftow Variety; 
the prudent Man will affirm, thas his own Mind will 
afford bim more Change, and Variety of Entertain- 
ment, than all the Courts and Cities in the World 
can adminiſter. Impriſonment therefore is an Evil 
founded on falſe Eſtimates ; the Man who regards 
Exile as a grievous Calamity, muſt acknowledge 
himſelf in Love with Imprifonment, for the living 
in one Place always is to inhabit an extended Priſon. 
There is nothing in this World worth our Regard 
but the Study and Practice of Nature and Virtue; 
theſe may entertain and inſt uct in the Indies, as well 
as here. A Man may with fome Regret leave his | 
Friends and Acquaintance behind him, yet the pru- 
| deut 


LU 
dent Man knows if he carries his Virtue and Inno- 
2 WW cence abroad, he will find Friends and a Home in 
in every Place: Again, if we be ſurrounded with Want, 
2 a great Roman Philoſopher ſets the Matter clear, and 
ſhews our Error in a few Words; he that is go- 
verned by Nature cannot be poor, and he that is by 


Opinion cannot be rich; a little is ſufficient for him 
”, WW that requires no more than he has abſolute Occaſion 
ft WW for, and Abundance will not ſatisfy him whoſe Opi- 
nion ſuggeſts imaginary Wants; there is ſcarcely 
© W any Body, who, with Application and Induſtry, 
may not procure what is neceſſary; but Luxury 


and Extravagance are ever making freſh Demands, 
and are never ſa: isfied : The prudent Man therefore 
will never pine after a great Store when a little is 
ſufficient, and that ſo eaſily purchaſed. Now, great 
Madam, if we be aMi&ed on Account of Diſgrace, 
we ſhall find ourſelves on Inquiry into its Nature to 
have acted again an imprudent Part; Diſgrace can 
only follow Loſs of Fame or Place. The wife 
King of the Jews aſſerted, that good Fame was a 
precious Treaſure ; the prudent Man, no Doubt, 
conceives ſome Delight from refleCting, that his Name 
and Example may influence other Men's Actions, 
but that Goodneſs which inſpires this Joy will alſo 
ſatisfy him againſt the invidious Tongue of Slander. 
If for the. Loſs of Place and Honour, a prudent 
Man will conſider, that Men of high Office are at 
beſt but buſy, and ſplendid Slaves, perpetually ex- 
poſed to Faction and Party, ever uncertain, ever 
diſquieted ; ſure then every prudent Man, inſtead of 
conſidering the Loſs of ſuch a Situation as an Evil, 
will rather fit down and thank Providence for his 
Deliverance. And laſtly, ſuppoſe our Diſtreſſes ariſe 
from the Loſs or Abſence of our Friends; by Friends 
T underſtand, a Wife, Children or Intimates. If 
we enquire into the Foundation of this Concern, 
| | | we 
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we ſhall find ſomething reſulting from it, which a 
prudent Man ſhould conceal. I am afraid it is not 
theirs, but our own Love that gives us this Uneaſi- 
neſs, and that it is the Loſs of our own Pleaſures 
or Advantages which we take ſo heavily. The 
ſupreme Being gives us Exiſtence, and Virtue 
Friends; and ſo long as we preſerve this Jewel, 
: we need be under no Apprehenſions of wanting ſuch 
Bleſſings, whether the common Courſe of Nature, 

or any other Neceſſity deprives us of them. I con- 

feſs, great Madam, continued he, that this Diſſer- 
tation ſhould more properly be ranged under the 
Head of Fortitude, but that I was here inclined to 
illuſtrate the general Uſe of Prudence. Thus con- 
cluded the Derviſe. My dear Iſabella, I. conteſs 
that J ſhould think it a hard Taſk to carry his Prin- 
.Ciples into Execution, and yet this Man, by the 
meer Strength of his own Reaſon, has arrived to 
ſuch a Degree of Philoſophy, that you might ima- 
gine his Soul and Body had no Connection toge- 
ther. This convinces me, that Prudence is the 

= .Soul's right Eye, through which ſhe diſcovers, that 
_ there is nothing in this World which deſerves our 
* Concern but Virtue alone. Farewel. 


Conſtantinople the r5th 74 800 
Day of the 10th Moon. „ 
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ROM the preceding Letters, my dear 7/z- 
T bella, I fuppoſe thou art fatisfied that the 
great Ruler and 9 of all Things has not 
25 | | given 
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given us Being to ſquander our Time away in an 
inſipid Indolence; that our Souls are given us to con- 
feſs our Gratitude to our generous Author: To 
take Care of ourſelves as an acknowledgement for 
this Bleſſing, and to aſſiſt and ſupport our Fellow- 
ſpecies as Co- partners of our Natures, and Sharers 
of the ſame Advantages and Diſadvantages : Life 
is therefore an important Truſt which -we receive 
on Credit from our wiſe Author. Prudence directs 
us to manage our Conduct in ſuch a Manner, as 
at leaſt to become inoffenſive Members of Society; 
but this is not ſufficient; to be good and uſeful, 
we ſhould be juſt. Hear then with Pleaſure, and 
digeſt with Diligence in thy Heart the wiſe Derviſe's 
Sentiments of Juſtice, which he defines to be a 
conſtant, regular Diſpoſition of the Mind, to attri- 
bute to every Man what is his Right; chis is the 
Foundation of all Laws, and not Injury, as has 
been falſely aſſerted, for this ſaying is only applica- 
ble to ſuch Laws as were enacted for the more ef- 
fectual Execution of Juſtice: There are none of 
the Virtues ſo much abuſed as this is in the general 
Uſe of the Term: it frequently ſignifies Puniſh- 
ment, but its moſt honourable Province is to reward. 
Force and Law are the two great Props of this 
Virtue ; the firſt Men were ſenſible that they had 
a natural Right to their Lives and Properties; for 
this Reaſon the weak united themſelves againſt 
the ſtrong, in Defence of Juftice, and eſtabliſhed 
this Union by Force: Law without Force would 
be uſeleſs, notwithſtanding, tho* there was no 
Force to command, nor Law to oblige. Juſtice 
would not be withour: an Avenger ; ſhe brings Peace 
of Mind, but Injuſtice Horror and Confuſion : 
Communities, or any other aggregated Syſtem of 
Men cannot therefore ſubſiſt without the Practice 
of this Virtue. Between Nations at War the writ- 
| ten, 
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ten, that is to ſay, the civil Law, can have ne 
Force, but the unwritten, which are the Laws of 
Nature, and her Dictates; Wars therefore ſhould 
be carried on with Juſtice as well as Valour, and 
are undertaken becauſe Nations, differing in Coun- 
try and Conſtitution, cannot have redreſs of Wrong 
from a Tribunal of Juſtice. Let the rebellious 
Sons of Nazarenes, continued he, fly to Arms on 
every frivolous occaſion, and glut their Souls with 
Blood, Slaughter and Devaſtation, while we, the 
peaceful Children of the true Faith, compoſe our 
Differences by the Principles of ſtrit Juſtice. From 
theſe Hints, great Madam, it may be collected, 
that the Foundation of all Juſtice is laid in our 
own Hearts, for to bridle and maſter our own un- 
ruly Affections, is to do Juſtice to ourſelves, and 
qualifies us for the like Office towards others: This 
1 call principal Juſtice, this is the moſt brilliant 
and refined Species of Juſtice, and has been the true 
Scope of all antecedent Inquiries. Let us now look 
a little after communicative Juſtice, which is that 
we ſhould give the reſt of Mankind; this is of two 
Kinds, natural and political : Natural Juſtice is 
that diſintereſted Generoſity of Action with which 
we ſee every great and good Man carry himſelf to- 
wards the reſt of his Species without Diſtinction: 
Political Juſtice is that Rule by which all human 
Actions are examined; this kind of Juſtice is not 
in every Reſpect founded in Nature, for we find 
it ſometimes countenance even Vice, occaſionally, 
in Caſes of Intereſt or Convenience: It is legal or 
equitable; legal when the Juſtice or Injuſtice of 
Men's Actions are examined according to the Let- 
ter of the Law ; this Sentence is not always right, 
for tho' a Law may be enacted for the general 
| Good, yet it may hurt the Individual in particular 
| Circumſtances ; notwithſtanding the Injuſtice of 
| | ſuch 
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ſuch a Law, it cannot affect the Integrity of the 
Judge, who pronounces Sentence according to it : 
The Law of Equity was contrived by Men to re- 
medy the Defects and ImperfeCtions in the Laws 
of a Conſtitution, for the moſt univerſal Law can- 
not comprehend every particular Cafe. The politi- 
cal Law is again ſubdivided into that of Rewards 
and Puniſnments, and that of Exchange; the firſt 
is almoſt the peculiar Privilege of the ' ſupreme 
Judge, or Head of the People; the Rule for acting 
in this Caſe is unfixed and uncertain : * Tis impoſ- 
ſible for a Man of the greateſt Diſcernment to 
proportion tolerably the Reward or Puniſhment 
which ſhould be annexcd to the Merit or Demerit 
of any Action, and is probably reſerved by the ſu- 
preme Being as his own peculiar Right, The Law 
of Exchange is one of the moff uſeful to Society; 
it is by its Aſſiſtance that Men are furniſhed with 
the Conveniencies and Neceflaries of Life ; Juſtice 
is leſs to be illuded in this Div iſion than any of the 
former, for here ſhe is meaſured by arithmetica! 
Proportions. From what J have advanced concern- 
ing this Duty, great Madam, it naturally follows, 
that all the Diviſions of this Virtue are compriſed 
in general and ſpecial Juſtice ; the general contains 
Love, Fidelity, Truth, Beneficence, Humanity, 
Liberality and Gratitude ; the ſpecial Duties, are 
ſuch as depend on particular Reaſons and expreſs 
Obligations, which concern ſome certain Perſons 
and Relations, and not others, as thoſe between 
Huſband and Wife, Parents and Children, Maſters _ 
and Servants, Princes and Subjects, Magiftrates and 
private Perſons, the great and the mean Man. The 
ſteady Practice of theſe Things are ſufficient to 
intitle a Man to the noble Appellation of Gond ; it 
is they that draw upon a Man the Love, Affection, 
Admiration and Confidence of the People; thoſe 
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Qualities enable Men to deſpiſe thoſe mean Pur- 
ſuits, which reflect Diſgrace upon others. Juſtice 
is therefore ſo neceſſary and deſirable, that even 
they who have thrown off every other Virtue affect 
to wear the Maſk of Juſtice. I ſhall ' illuſtrate, 
great Madam, fays he, this Virtue under each 
particular Head in my ſubſequent Converſations. 
Thus finiſhed the wiſe Derviſe. I can't ſay but 
his Promiſe has kindled my Impatience, and I am 
as earneſt, I dare ſay; to ſes him as thou art to 
hear from thy tender Mother, 
Conſtantinople the 10th | 

Day of the 10th Moon. | 

| | S ELINA. 
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P the Delineation of Juſtice found an acceptable 

Entertainment in the Heart of my dear Child, 
how will it exult to read his thoughts on Love. 
The wiſe Derviſe aſſerts it to be the faireſt and firſt- 
born of Juſtice, and defines it to be a pure, difin- 
tereſted Union and Communion of Souls: It is this 
Principal that actuates and inlivens the univerſal 
Syſtem of Nature. It has three Kinds of Origin, 
from Nature, from Virtue, and from Intereſt: 
Natural Love is that univerſal Inclination among all 
Animals for the Propagation and Preſervation of 
their Species: The virtuous Love is a noble Paſſion, 
which reſides in the Souls of good Men, from a Si- 
militude of Thoughts, Inclinations and Manners : 
The Love founded on Intereſt is leſs amiable than 
the other two, becauſe, ſupported by a mercenary 
Link, it ariſes from the mutual Advantages Men 
receive 
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receive from each other; ſometimes we find the 
Love of Nature, Virtue and Intereſt coincide, 
and frequently ſeparate; but when Nature and Vir- 
tue meet together, they produce that Harmony 
which only can be conceived. Thy Slave, divine 
Selima, will illuſtrate the wonderful Effects of a 
Love founded in Nature and Virtue in the Story of 


Sahi-Beg, Son of Muftapha, Grand Vizir to 


the immortal Soliman the magnificent. All the 
Embelliſhments of a fine Education, added to a 
moſt graceful Perſon, made Sahi-Beg admired and 
eſteemed by all who knew him. The Virtues 
and Merit of this young Nobleman were not long 
unknown to the lovely Jſaphena, only Daughter to 


Ruſtin & Aga, of the Janixaries . Fame had ſaid 
EA | too 


* Grand Vizir, prime Miniſter, and principal Officer 
in the Grand Signior's Court. 

$ Aga, in the Language of the Moguls, &c. fignifies 
a powerful Man, or a Lord and Commander. In this 
laſt Senſe the Term i: alſo uſed among the Turks: Thus 
the Aga of the Janixaries is their Colonel, and the Capi- 
Aga, the Captain of the Gate of the Seraglio. | 

+ Fanizaries. As it is to this Bedy of Men that the 
Ottoman Empire particularly owes its Grandeur, I be- 
lieve it will not be diſagreeable here to give ſome Ac- 
count of them. The Fanizaries are the Guard, or 
Soldiers in the Turi Infantry. As in the Turkiſo 


Army the European Troops are diſtinguiſhed into Jani- 


zaries of Conflantinople, and of Damaſcus, their Pay is 
from iwo Aſpers to twelve per Diem, for when they 
have a Child, or do any fingle Piece of Service, their 


Pay is augmented. Their Dreſs is a Delyman, or 
long Robe, with ſhort Sleeves, which is given them 


annually by the grand Signior : Oa the firſt Day of 


Ramazan they wear no Turban, but in lieu of that a. 
kind of Bonnet, which they call Zarcola, and a long 


Hood of the ſame kind of Stuff banging on their Shoul- 


ders 8. 
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too much of Sahi-Beg not to inflame the Curioſity 
of Iſaphena to ſee this young Man, and his Impati- 
ence was nothing inferior to hers, for Sahi-Beg had 
a favourite Eunuch, who had been bred up in the 
Seraglio of Ruſtin, who was continually extolling 
the Air, Shape and Merit of the charming Iſaphena: 
Opportunity was not long wanting to gratify our 
two young Lovers, for by the Aſſiſtance of the 
Eunuch an Interview was ſoon brought about in 
one of the Gardens of the Seraglio: When Sabi- 
Beg firſt ſaw his Iſaphena he gazed with Admiration, 
but when he heard her ſpeak he was loſt in Tranſ- 

| | ports; 


ders; on ſo'emn Days they adorn them with Feathers, 
wa:cn they flick in a little Caſe in the fore Part of the 
Bonnet. Tker Arms in Europe in Time of War are a 
 S$+*bre, a Carabire, or Muſquet, and a Cartouch-box 
hanging on the left Side. At Conflantinople, in Time 
of Peace, they wear only a Staff in their Hand, In 
Afia, where Powder and Fire-Arms are more uncom- 
mon, they were a Bow and Arrows, w'th a Poniard 
which they call Baniare. The Janixaries were here · 
tofore a Body formidable, even to their Maſters the 
G-aad Signiors : O/nan they fickt ſtripped'of hs Empire, 
and afterwards of his Life; and Sultan 7brahim they 
depoſed, and at left firangled him in the Caftle of the 
{:ven Towers: But they are now much leſs conſiderable ; 
their Number is not fixed: The Jaxixæires are Children 
ef Tribute, raiſed by the Turks on the Chriſtians, and 
bred up to the military Life: they are taken at the Age 
of tweive Years, to the End that, forgetting their Country 
and. their Religion, they may know no other Parent 
but the Sultan: However, generally ſpeaking, they . 
are not now a-days raiſed by Way of Tribute, for the 
Carach, or Tax, which the Turks impoſe on the Chri- : 
ſtians for allowing them the Liberty of their Religion, 
is ncw paid in Money, excepting in ſome Places, where 
Money being ſcarce the People are unable to pzy in 
Specie ; as in Mingrelia, and other Provinces near 
viſe Black Sea. | : 
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of Rhodes, Knights of Malta, Order of Malta, c. 
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ports; for good Senſe and Humanity had conſpired 
to improve her Mind as if aſhamed to be outdone: 
by her natural Perfections, and the fair Iſaphena 
felt the tendereſt Emotions for her Sahi-Beg, and 
reflected on Rumour, which had done ſo little Tuſtice 
to his Merit. With Hearts and AﬀeRions ſo diſ- 
poſed, your ſublime Highneſs will readily conceive, 


that they ſaw, liked and loved in the ſame Hour : 


but hear the Difficulty which embarraſſed our young 
Lovers. The Vizir Muſtapha had conceived an un- 


ſurmountable Averſion againſt the Aga, which re- 


moved every Proſpect of their Marriage out of 
Sight. It is ſtrange that Hearts ſo like ſhould de- 
ſcend from Souls ſo oppoſite; notwithſtanding, 
through the Secrecy and Fidelity of the honeſt Eu- 
nuch, they found Means to. ſee each. other almoſt 


every Night. 


The ſincereſt Vows, and ſolemneſt Proteſtations 
of perpetual Affection, perſuaded the beautiful 
[japbena to look upon herſelf no longer as the 
Miftreſs, but the Wife of $ahi-Beg,. and his Heart 
felt no other Repoſe than what it drew from the. 
Conſtancy and Fidelity of his dear Iſaphena: Thus, 
loving and beloved, Sabi- Beg was content with. 
T/aphena,. and ſhe no leſs happy with him; thus. 


unrival'd and undiſturb'd they liv'd for upwards of 


four Years ; at length the Blood of Ottoman glow'd 
with Indignation in the Veins of Saliman, to ſee. 
a few Chriſtian Dogs bid him Defiance in the ſight 
of his very Capital : Then liv'd at Rhodes a religi- 
ous. Sect of Chriſtians, call'd Knights of St. John, F. 


$ Knights of Ta. Jahn, This-military Order, which 


has mide ſo confideiable a Figure in Hiſto:y, has bad 


ſeveral Names, viz, Hoſpitalers and Templars, Knights. 


I. be 
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under the Conduct of Valerius Lil:damus ; theſe 


Men wholly devote themſelves to the Service of 
| their 


J believe as our Derviſe was wholly ignorant of the Re- 
putation which theſe Knights had through the Chriſtian 
World, it will not be amiſs to give ſome Account of 
them here. About the Year 1048 ſome Neapolitan 
Merchants founded a Church after the Latin Rite, at 
Jeruſalem. giving it the Name of Santa Maria della 
Latina, They alſo founded a Monaſtery of Religious, 
after rhe Order of St. Bennet, for the Reception of 
Pilgrims; and afterward an Hoſpital, near the Monaſtery, 
to take Care of the deceaſed, under the Direction of a 
Maſter or Rector, to be nominated by the Abbot of 
Santa Maria della Latina: Beſides which, they alſo 
built a Chapel in Honour of St. John Baprift. In 1099 
Godfrey of Bulloigne having taken Feruſalem, endow ed 
this Hoſpital with ſome Demeſos he had in France, and 
others imitating his Liberali:y, the Revenues of the Hoſ- 


pital became conſiderably augmented : Upon this Ge- 


rard Torn, their Rector, in Concert with the Hoſpi- 
taters, re{olved to ſ:parate from the Abbot and Religi- 
ous of St. Maria, and to form a diſtin Congregati- 
on, under the Name and Direction of 8. John Baptift ; 
and hence it was that they had the Name of Hoſpi- 
talers, or Brothers of Si. Fohn of Feruſalem. Pope 
Paſchat he Second, by a Bull in the Year 1113, con- 
firm'd the Donations made to th's Hoſpital, which he 
ſettled und er the Protection of tte holy See, ordering 
that the R: ors, after Gerard: Death, ſhould be cho- 
fea by the Hoſpitalers. Raymond de Puy, Gerard's Suc- 
ceſſor, tobk the Title of Maſter ; he gave a Rule to the 
Hofpitalers, which was approved by Calliatus the Se- 


-eond, in 1120. 4 
Such was the firſt Riſe of the Order of Malta: Now 


treir firſt grand Maſter finding the R=<venues of the 


Hoſpital vaſtly exceeded what was nec:ſſary ſor che En- 
tertzi ment of poor Pilgrims, and diſza-'d Perſons, re- 
ſo v-d to employ the Surplus againſt the Iuſidets; and 
wita this View offered himſelf to the King of Feru/a- 


tem. 
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their Religion, and vow a perpetual Animoſity to 
the 


lem. He divided his Hoſpitalers into three Claſles ; 
the firſt conſiſted of Nobles, whom he deſtin'd to the 
Profeſſion of Arms, for the Defence of the Faith, and- 
the Protection of Pilgrims ; the ſecond conſiſted of Prieſts 
or Chaplains, who were to perform the Office ; and the 
third of Servitors, who were not noble, but were alſo 
appointed for the War, He alfo regulated the Manner 
of admitting Knights Brothers, and had the whole con- 
frm'd by Pope Innocent, who gave them for Arms a 
white Croſs in a Field argent, which continues ſtill the 
Standard of this Order, After the Loſs of Feru/alem 
they retir'd firſt to Margat, then to Acre, which they 
defended very vigorouſly in 1290: After the entire Loſs 
of the holy Land they withdrew to Cyprus, where King 
Henry of Lufggnan, whom they had followed thither, 
gave them the City of Limmiſon. Here they continued 
18 Years, when taking the Iſland of Rhodes from the 
| Sarazens in 1308, they ſettled there; and now it was 
that they firſt took the Name of Knights, viz. Knights 
of Rhodes. Andronieas, Emperor of Conſtantinople, 
granted to their Grand Maſter, Fo/que de Velloret, the 
Inveſtiture of this Order, and the Donatien was con- 
firm'd by Pope Clement. The Year following, with the 
Aﬀiſtince of Amadeus, the fourth Duke of Savoy, they 
defended themſelves and their Iſland againſt an Army 
of Sarazens. In 1480 their Grand Maſter d' Aubuſſon 
made a vigorous Defence againſt Mahosmer the ſecond, 
and preſerved the Iſl -nd in Spi'e of a formi iab'e Army 
which beſieged it for the Space of three Months ; but 
111522 it was attack'd by So/iman, with an Army of 
390,000 Men, and taken by him, after having been in 
t.e Poſſ flion of the Knights 213 Years. After this 
Loſs, the Grand Maſter and Knights retired firft into the 
Iſle of Candia; ſome Time after Pope Clement the ſe- 
venth gave them Viterbe; laſtly Charles the fifth, in 
1580, gave them tie Iſland of Malta, which they ſtill 
} old, and they are known by the Appellation of Knights 
of Malta though their proper Name is that of Knights 
F the Order of St. Fohn of Jeruſalem. 
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the Enemies of their Croſs: Thus was Rhodes 
. circumſtanced, when Soliman commanded his Vizir 
Muftapha to go with a mighty Force againſt this 
Place, which the firſt Year proved ineffectual, 


through the reſolute Defence made by theſe Deſpe- | 


radoes ; Soliman, impatient at the Affront put up- 
on his Arms, ordered all the young Noblemen and 
Gentlemen to attend him in the Expedition which 
he deſigned to make againſt Rhodes in Perfon ; 
This was a fatal Blow to the Repoſe of theſe Lovers; 
honour and Allegiance commanded Sabi-Beg a- 
broad, but his Love and Affection would not ſuffer 
him to think of going; ſometimes he refolved to 
counterfeit Indiſpoſitien, and again ſecretly to with- 
draw himfelf, with his dear Iſaphena, and lead the 
reft of his Lake in an humble, undiſturbed Obſcu- 
rity, but the Ambition of his Father had put a Bar 
to this Reſolution, for he had procured Sahi- Beg a 
eonfiderable Imployment in the Serviee which re- 
quired his perſonal Attendance ; he therefore re- 
ſolved as well as he could to give up his Peace a 
Sacrifice to his Honour. Sad was the Parting of 
theſe two, how could Sahi-Beg propoſe to fight 
who had left his Heart behind him ? and who could 
have hurt him had they known what a Heart he 
had brought in Exchange? Poor Iſaphena was robbed: 
of all her Peace, for with her Sahi- Beg went all 
her Quiet. This was not all, alittle Time inform'd 
her that ſhe had ſomething elſe to be concern'd af, 
for a few Months muſt diſcover at once her Love 
and Shame; ſhe was ſenſible that her Father's Re- 
ſentment would fall heavier upon her than the ve- 
ry Abſence of her Sahi-Beg if poſſible, but where 
could a defenceleſs Woman, wholly a Stranger in 
the World, go ? her Sahi- Beg was abroad, and ſhe 
knew no other Sanctuary to fly to than his Arms; 
her Fear and Love alternately tyrannized through 
her 
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her Soul; the one bidding her abandon her Pather's 
Houſe, and the other attracting her with a violent 
Impulſe towards Sahi-Beg She reſolves at laſt to 
diſguiſe herſelf, and ſecretly leave her Father's 


| Houſe. As the Determinations of the young are 
ever precipitate, ſo her inconſiderate Scheme was 
chat very Night carried into Execution. Poor IJſa- 


phena little knew what ſhe was about, ſhe juſt leaves 
the peaceful Retirement of a Seraglio to launch in- 


to a World of Perils and Deceit; a few Jewels, 


and one of her Women were all ſhe brought away 
with her: By the Advice of her Woman ſhe firſt 


went to the Houſe of a poor Chriſtian Fiſherman, 


with whom Ro/a was acquainted, for that was the 


Name of her Woman, as well to lye hid *tiH the 


Hurry of the Search was over, as to be aſſiſted in 


procuring a Ship to carry them to Rhodes : The old 
Man diſcharg*d his Truſt ſo well, that in a few 
Days he provided them a Paflage in a Veſſel bound 


to Rhodes. with Proviſion fer the Camp, but re- 


commended, that for the more effectual conceal- 
ing of [ſaphena, they ſhould be both habited like 
young Gentlemen, whom Glory or Curiolity were 
carrying to the Army. In this Diſguiſe our young 
Adventurer got ſafe on board; but ſcarce had ſhe 


loſt Sight of Land 'till ſhe loſt for ever the Proſpect 
of ſeeing her dear Sahi-Beg, for they ſaw bearing 


down upon them an armed Galley of the Veneti- 
ans; the Captain did all a ſkilfal Seaman could to 
avoid ſuch imminent Danger, but it was to no Pur- 
poſe, as the Galley made more Sail, having the 
Wind, and their Bark was incapable of making any 


| Reliſtance : Thus 1/aphena, who but a few Mi- 


nutes ſince thought herſelf happy in being freed 
from her Father's Severity, and the Proſpe& of 


| ſeeing her Huſband, now finds herſelf a poor, di- 


ſtreſſed Venetian Slave, expoſed to Dangers and Dif- 
ficulties, 


Eo 
ficulties, which ſhe had only heard or read of be- 
fore, The Captain treated all his Priſoners. with 
great Humanity, and compaſſionated particularly 
the Youth, and Misfortune of Ruffin, for that was 
the Name ſhe took ; he told her that he conceived 
an Affection for her, and that if it was not her 
own Fault ſhe might convert this Misfortune into 
a Bleſſing. I am a ſingle Man, continued he, and 
am now old and infirm, and have need of ſome 
one to aſſiſt me in the managing of my Affairs, 
and I dare ſay your Behaviour will not give that 
honeſt Face the Lye, I will take you to my Houſe 
and treat you as my Child : This Addreſs of the 
Captain's, and his Profeflions of Friendſhip had but 
ſmall Influence upon the poor afflicted Lady; how- 
cver, the Captain's perſevering all the reſt of the 
Voyage in Expreſſions and Actions of the moſt 
cordial Friendſhip towards her and her Companion, 
Gratitude obliged her to acknowledge reſpectfully 
the Kindneſs of her generous Benefactor; but her 
dear Sahi-Beg was ſtill uppermoſt in all her 
Thoughts, and frequently threw her into Melan- 
cholies, that her faithful Ro/a was apprehenfive of 
the Conſequences. By this Time they had ar- 
rived at Venice, where the worthy FYenetian ex- 
ceeded all that could be hop'd for by theſe unhappy 
Captives: ſome few Days after their coming, the 


generous Venetian took 1ſaphena apart, and in the 


moſt affectionate Terms addreſſed her; My dear 
Ruſtin, ſays he, I told you that my Heart concei- 


ved the tendereſt Affection for you, the cloſe Re- 


ſemblance you bear to mine only Son, who is loſt, 
and whom I muſt mourn for ever, was the Foun- 
dation of my Kindneſs; at this a Flood of Tears 
ſtreamed from his Eyes, which for a while inter- 
rupted his Diſcourſe : Poor Iſaphena, whoſe Heart 
was as generous as it was diſtreſſed, ſympathized 
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in the Concern of her Friend, which he obſerving, 
embrac'd her, and cry'd, thou art all my Son, and 
from henceforth I ſhall regard thee as ſuch ; beſide, 
am a true Muſſulman as thou art, but am obliged 


to conceal my Principles among theſe Infidels : 
Iſaphena thank'd him, and confeſs'd the higheft 


Senſe of his Bounty, but her Heart ſtill languiſhed 


for her Sahi-Beg, and had no other Conſolation but 


| talking whole Nights of him to Reſa, who was 


permitted to attend her. At length the Fatigues 


{ which ſhe had undergone, together with the weak 
State to which ſhe was reduced by her continual 


Sorrow, threw her into a languiſhing Fever, in 


which ſhe loſt not only the earneſt of her Sabi-Beg's 


Affection, but which was well near taking her off; 
however, through the Induſtry and Secrecy of her 
Woman the Matter was wholly concealed from her 
generous Friend, who ſuffered nothing to be want- 
ing that ceuld be expected from fo generous a Pa- 


tron. In ſome Time, through the Afﬀiſtance of 


the Phyſicians, and the Tenderneſs of her Woman 
and generous Friend, ſhe recovered ſo well as to 
be able to go abroad. She now addreſſed herſelf to 


the regulating and conducting the Aﬀairs of her 


Benefactor, though ſhe was wholly a Stranger to 
Buſineſs of this kind; yet, through the Strength 
of a happy Genius, and invincible Diligence, ſhe 
diſcharg*d herſelf fo well, that the old Gentleman 
entirely gave himſelf and his Aﬀairs to her Ma- 
nagement. Thus ſhe lived near two Years, where 
we ſhall leave her to conſider what happened to 


Sahi-Beg, When the Affairs of Rhodes had ſub- 


mitted to the Fortunes of the invincible Solyman, 
Sahi-Beg, who bore no inglorious Share in this 
Siege, returns home, pleaſing himſelf with the Joy 
of ſeeing his dear Iſaphena, and entertaining her 
with the Account of his Adventures, but he 0 

New 
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knew the bitter Potion that was reſerved for him 
ſuch was his Eagerneſs to hear from his Beloved 
that before he went home, after he came aſhores 
he detach'd his Eunuch to enquire for her ; but 
what was his Diſtraction! what were his Agonies 
when the Eunuch return'd with an Account that 
Tſaphena had ſecretly left her Father's Houſe near i 
two Years before, and was never heard of fince, 
The Relation had ſuch an Effect upon him, that 
all the Man inſtantly forſook him, and for many 
Days he only lived by Intervals ; at laſt, his Grief 
kindled into a kind of Diſtraction, he inconſide- 
rately reſolves to quit the City, and go in Search 
of her; the next Day he ſets out privately, with 
Chance only for his Guide : After he had ſpent 
many Months in fruitleſs Enquiry he reſolves to 
return home, and for ever abandon himſelf to Deſ- 
pair; but the City ſoon grew mtolerable, for what 
Place can be acceptable to a Man who is diſagree- 
able to himſelf? every Object bere revives the 
Memory of his loft Jſaphena; nis Father ob- 
ſerving the Melancholy and Dejection which per- 
petually hover'd over him, imagin'd that Buſineſs 
and Employment might divert him; on this Ac- 
count he gets conferred on him the Dignity of 
Baſhaw of Joppa in Paleftine : Sahi- Beg was eaſi- 
ly perſuaded to accept of this Office, as it is no 
hard Matter to influence any Body to whom Life is 
indifferent ; accordingly when he came to his Go- 
vernment he began his Office with enquiring into 
the Abuſes which the People bad ſuffered under 
his Predeceſſors; every Thing was in ſo bad a 
Way, particularly ameng the mercantile People, 
that he found himſelf under a Neceſſity of going 
into the Markets every Day to examine into the 
Corruption of the Traders. To return to [/aphe- 


na It was now about two Years ſince her coming 
| 18 
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to Venice, and the Memory of her Sahi- Beg was 
25 dear to her as the Hour he left her, and to add 
to her Misfortune, about this time her generous 
Benefactor was ſeized with an acute Diſtemper, 
which in a few Days carried him off. Some Hours 
before his Departure he called Iſaphena, and ſays, 
with a languiſhing Tone, my dear Ry/#:n, I find 
that in a very little while I ſhall be received into 
the Arms of our great Prophet ; I leave you Maſ- 
ter of a plentiful Fortune, and thank Heaven for 
enabling me to reward ſo much Virtue and Inno- 
cence : At this his Voice faiPd him, and in ſome 
| Hours after he expired. If any thing could increaſe 
the Affliction of this poor Lady, this Event would; 
Gratitude would have obliged any Perſon of leſs 
Humanity than her to lament the Death of ſo ge- 
nerous a Friend. After his Obſequies were per- 
formed, with a Decency ſuitable to his Character, 
ſhe applies herſelf to examine into his Effects, and 
finds herſelf now poſſeſs'd of a Fortune ſuitable to 
her Quality, She now began to entertain Hopes 
of again ſeeing her Sah:- Beg, and for this Purpoſe 
converts her Effects to Caſh, great Part of which 
ſhe depoſited in the Bank, and with the reſt ſhe 
bought Merchandiſe proper for the Levant Trade, 
reſolving herſelf and Companion ſhould go abroad 
as Merchants, and travel to Conſtantinopie from the 
| firſt Port they touch'd at in the Turkih Dominions, 
| and give herſelf up, without Reſerve, to the Arms 
of her beloved Sahi- Beg; but little did ſhe know 
that he had baniſhed himſelf to a remote Corner of 
Aſia, to languiſh privately for her; accordingly ſae 
agrees with a Merchant trading to the Levant, and 
goes aboard again, big with the Expectation of 
meeting with her Sahi-Beg ; they ſteer'd many 
Days with a favourable Wind, and one Mornin 
diſcovered making towards them a Sail, hic 
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proved to be Orgoglio the Pirate, who inſtantly 
boarded them, and put them all in Chains: This 
Accident would have kill'd any Body elſe but J/a- 
hena, whom alternate Misfortunes and Succeſſes 
had taught Patience ; every Thing they had was 
taken from them, and //aphena had hardly left her 
ſo much Cloaths as aiſiſted her to coneeal her Sex. 
The Conſideration of her having left Money enough 
behind to purchaſe her Liberty, was ſome Conſola- 
tion to this poor Lady; but the Reflections of not 
ſceing her Sabi-Beg as foon as ſhe flattered herſelf 
were intolerable, In the mean Time Orgoglio had 
no other Concern for the Miſeries he had brought 
upon theſe wretched People but how to conduct 
them ſafely to Joppa, where he imagined the cor- 
rupted Baſha ſtill refided. I obſerved before, that 
Sahi-Beg went every Day into the Market-place to 
diſtribute Juſtice, and it was cuſtomary with him 
to order the Slaves which were for Sale to paſs in 
Review before him, and to examine: their Names, 
Places of Birth, Families and Condition. Orgog- 
ho found himſelf under a Neceſſity of complying 
with the ſevere Commands of the Baſba, fo ac- 
cordingly he brought his Captives to the Market- 
place. When the Names were read over, that of 
Ruſtin catch'd his Ear, as it was that which his 
dear Iſaphena's Father bore, and immediately call'd 
for that Perſon, in whom, as the came towards 
| him, he thought he diſcovered ſome faint Reſem- 
blance of his Wife: But ſhe, whom Misfortunes 
had dejected, appeared with down-caſt Eyes, 
in{enſivie that the deareſt Object that all the Earth 
could preſent was then before her: The firſt 
Words he ſpake had ſuch an Effect upon poor 1/a- 
hend that ſhe look'd up, and unable to bear the 
ſudden Tranſport ſhe inſtantly fainted; the Baſha 
her up, forgetting his Character on Ac- 
count 
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count of the Likeneſs ſhe had to Jſaphena. She 
coming a little to herſelf, and finding herſelf in 
his Arms, ſays, it is my Sahi-Beg; that Voice 
had too many Charms, and was too often reflected 
on, to be then forgotten; the firſt Accent awak'd 
his Soul, and call'd up all the Lover in every Vein: 
Such are the extravagant Effects of Paſſion, that 
neither the Time, Place, nor Character of theſe 
Lovers could prevent their embracing each other: 
In ſhort, Sabi-Beg conduQts her home with all the 
Rapture and Curioſity of a Lover; and the People, 


to whom ſuch an Event could not be long un- 
known, follow'd with loud Acclamations, and in 


| ſome little Time after he publickly married her. 


Thus, great Madam, you ſee the Power and In- 
fluence which this Kind of Love has even over the 
human Species. Thus ended the Derviſe. My 
dear Child, this Narrative concerning the Loves of 


Iſaphena and Sabi Beg may convince you how dan- 


gerous and deſtructive that Paſſion is to the human 
Species, if not ſubdued by Reaſon, and governed 


| by Virtue. Farewel, ' 


Conſtantinople the 15th Day 
F the 10th Moon, | 
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M dear Iſabella, the pious Derviſe continued 
his Diſcourſe on Love, as follows: Friend- 


ſhip, or ſocial Love is older than Time; it taxes 


its Date before the Creation, before the mighty 
Fabrick of the Univerſe was ſpoke into Exiſtence : 
. B.A "Tt 
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It has his Source in the inmoſt Receſſes of Eternity» 
and we muſt trace its Spring in the Boſom of the 
Eternal Mind. Social Love is the darling Attribute 
of the divine Creator ; it's that Pleaſure he takes 
in giving exiſtence to Myriads of Beings, the Satis- 
faction reſulting from the Contemplation of his 
Works of Creation: This Affection, boundleſs as 
the infinite Source from whence it ſprings, pro- 
nounced the mighty Fiat, which gave Birth to Time 
and from pregnant Nothing produced ſenſible Matter 


and real Exiſtence, A 


Gop, when he formed the Spheres, and ſtation- 
ed the heavenly Luminaries to their diſtin& Orbs, 
ſtamped them with this divine Affection, which 
inclines them to each other, and preſerves the glori- 
cus Harmony; to this we may aſcribe the Adhe- 
lion and Gravity of Bodies, their attracting Powers 
and propelling Forces, with all the various Aﬀec- 
tions of inanimate Matter: It's the primary Law of 
Motion, imprefſed by the divine Being upon the 
ſeveral Parts of this ſtupendous Fabrick, without 
which all Nature would tumble into Confuſion, and 
mix into it's original Chaos, 1 

This Affection diſcovers itſelf acting with greater 
Force upon the animate Creation; it is this that 
Joins the ſeveral Species of living Things in ſocial 
Herds : The Fowls of the Air, the Fiſhes of the 
Sea, and all the Brute Creation acknowledge the 
Force of Friendſhip, and breath out ſocial Love in 
each diſtin Species ; this quiets the ſavage Nature 
of the wild Boar, and forces the hungry Lyon to 
meet his Kind in Peace, while he ſatiates his Hun- 
ger upon every thing elſe that is not of Kin to his 
Species: this teaches the fierce Tiger to provide 
for its young, and the Eagle to hunt for Prey te 
_ preſerve its Offspring. A 

T 


E 01 

But in Man, whom the Creator faſhioned in his 
own Image, and endowed with a larger Share of 
this divine Emanation, focial Love appears with 
radiant Luftre ; in him it firft diſplays itſelf in that 
Affection, which we have to our Species, and the 
Deſire of perpetuating the Race: The Father burns 
with Friendſhip for his Offspring to many Genera- 
tions, and they rebound the all- raviſhing Fire to 
him and to each other. 

In Man this ſocial Affection comprehends all 
| other Virtues, and finds Exerciſe for all the Affe c- 
tions of the Soul: and the Pleaſure reſulting from it 

is ſo ecſtatick, that Mankind found themſelves un- 

der a Neceſſity to multiply the Objects, in order 

to increaſe the mighty Bleſſing: They found thoſe 
Friendſhips which took their Riſe from Affinity of 
Blood and Kindred in a few Years became diſtant, 
and theſe Springs were abſorb'd in the great Abyſs 
of Time and diſtant Relation; therefore they ſub- 
ſtituted ſeveral other Circumſtances in the Place of 
theſe, to furniſh Fuel to this friendly Fire, 
Every Relation which gave them Intereſt in one 
another, every Circumſtance in which ſeveral Men 
agreed, became a. Bond of F riendihip and a Pledge 
of Union. 

Thus Men of the ſame Nation, the fame Coun- 
try, the ſame Language, or the ſame Complexion, 
join'd in mutual Friendſhips, and exerciſed the ſo- 
cial Virtues from theſe imaginary Relations; but: 
where Intereſt, Gain, Honour, and mutual Pro- 
tection united one People, Friendſhip grew up a- 
mong them, and ſeal'd the ſocial Union withour 
any Poſhbility of a Diſfolution.. 

This is the Riſe of the Love of our Country, 
that glorious Spirit that warms the Patriot's Breaſt, 
teaches him to face Death and Danger with Intre- 
pidity,,” and. renounce the Gratification. of every 
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other Paſſion and Appetite, for the Soul-ravifhing 


Pleaſure of protecting his Country from Injury, or 


dying bravely in its Defence. 

Amongſt Mankind, tho' the Spring and Origi- 
nal of this Affection is innate and coeval with his 
Being, vet the heavenly Spark is often ſtifled with 
| other Paflions, and in general diſcovers itſelf but 
by their Influence, and partakes ſo much of this 
Taint, that it's ſcarce poſſible to ſeparate them; 
with them it's firſt and moſt general Object is a 

Sympathy of Nature, and a general Likeneſs to 
ijtſelf; this begets the Love of the Species, and that 
ſocial Affection one Man feels within himſelf to- 
Wards all Mankind; his Appetite join'd to this be- 
gets in bim a natural Deſire to ſome individual Fe- 
male, and the Renewal of himſelf in his Offspring 
inſpires him with the Friendſhip he expreſſes for his 
Offspring and Kindred: The Want, the Neceſſity he 
finds for the Protection of the Publick creates in him 
that Eſteem he profeſſes ſor the Society under which 
he lives; and the mutual Dependence every ſubordi- 
nate Aſſociation of Men of different Ranks have upon 
each other, ties the Knot of Friendſhip among the 
different Members, and theſe upon the whole. 
But the moſt general Bond of Friendſhip among 
the Sons of Men is founded upon or blended with 
their Intereſt ; wherever Gain is in View, there a 
Species of this Affection exiſts, without the Aid of 
any other Circumſtance; when the Intereſt pur- 
iued happens to be virtuous, the Friendſhip reſult- 
wg from it is of Benefit to Society; but when 
Gain is only deſired, without Regard to the eter- 


nal Laws of Tullice, the Union is pernicious, and 


ſpreads Injuſtice, Rapine and Oppreflion wherever 
it prevails. 


[t is this kind of Friendſhip that ſubſiſts among 


Robbers and Pirates; is the Pledge of Union, and 
Foun- 
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Foundation of the Leagues between wicked and am- 


= bitious Princes, who make War upon the Innocent 


and Defenceleſs, and fwallow up their weak Neigh- 


bours to gratify their Avarice and Ambition. The 


greateſt Villains are capable of entertaining this 


Eind of Friendſhip for one another, but this Union 
is not permanent, it depends only upon ſordid 


Gain; while that ſubſiſts, Truth and Friendſhip 
may be obſerved; but let that ceaſe, or let greater 
Gain arife from Breach of Faith, their Fidelity and 


| ſworn Affection vaniſhes, and leaves no Fraces in 


their Breaſt of Remorfe or Compaſſion for their 
Fellows whom they have betrayed. 

Pure Friendſhip is without any Allay of any other 
Paſſion ; it takes it's Riſe from a Sympathy of Souls, 
and is ſupported only by the Pleafure reſulting to 
ourſelves in the Society of, and conferring Benefits 
upon, the Object. bs 

Appetite, Intereſt, or Ambition muſt neither 


| beget nor cheriſh this noble Friendſhip, and it's 
| ſcarce poſſible for a Breaſt poſſeſſed with theſe 


headſtrong Paſſions to leave Room for the tender de- 
licate Effects of difintereſted ſocial Love. Where 


this pure Flame has been kindled, it 1s as durable 


as our Beings ; it took Birth with our Nature, and 
can be extinguiſhed only in Eternity. Two Friends 
thus united, are animated with one Soul, acting 
through different Organs. Intereſt they have none; 
all ſublunary Things are indifferent to them, and 
neither can add to, or diminiſh the mighty Fiame. 
Their Pleafure, their Happineſs, their Exiſtence in 
a Manner depend upon their mutual Society, and 
conferring Benefits upon one another ; and- their 
only Conteſt is, which ſhall be ſo happy as to con- 

tribute moſt to the other's Pleaſure, 
The Generality of Mankind are incapable of 
this pure Flame, their Minds are buried in Paſſion 
| | and 
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and Appetite, they have no Reliſh for the enthu- 
ſiaſtick Pleaſure; it's too refin'd for their.groſs Ap- 
prehenſion, which can conceive nothing but by the 
dull Interpoſition of the Senſes . But all Mankind 
confeſs it in ſome Degree, and are loſt in Admi- 
ration when they diſcover it in its native divine Pu- 
rity. The Chriftian Sec, the Followers of the 
Prophet JEsus, the Son of Mary, are fo raviſhed 
with this Paſſion, that they have made it a princi- 
pal Foundation of their Doctrine: They fancy to 
themſelves, that their Prophet was ſo much inſpi- 
red by this divine Friendſhip, and enjoy'd it in ſuch 
Extent and Purity, that he died out of Friendfhip 
to his Followers, and laid down his Life to pur- 
. chaſe them Immortality. Nay they . ſay, he not 
only died for his Friends, but even for his Ene- 
mies, and for Millions unborn, who had not heard 
of his Name: This, if true, was Friendſhip in 
Abſtract, and wants a Parallel in human Record. 
Vet it's poſſible; for as that great Prophet was 
the Favourite of Heaven, and ſent down to con- 
vert Mankind, by Precept and Example, the great 
Creator might enable him to finiſh his Miſſion by 
the higheſt Inſtance of Love which human Nature 
is capable of; that the World might have no Ex- 
cuſe to continue in Sin and Error, when our great 
Prophet came, who had in Commiſſion to compe! 
ſuch as had net liſtened to the meek and ſociii 
Doctrines of the Son of Mary, to embrace the Mut- 
ſulman Truth, with Fire and Sword. | 
There are many and various Inſtances in Hiſlo- 
ry of the prodigious Force of this divine Affection 
between Men of ſimilar Diſpoſitions, where its 
Effects have carried them almoſt beyond the Bound; 
of Nature, and ally'd them in ſome Meaſure to the | 
Divinity; but of all thoſe recorded in Story, none 
affects me ſo much as the Friendſhip which 2 
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feſted itſelf between Oſnin and Omer, two faith- 
ful Muſſulmen of the City of Alexandria: They 
were both of one Age, and in pretty much the 
ſame Situation and Circumſtances ; they were Mer- 
chants by Profeſſion, and were known in the City 
by the Name of the two Friends: This Friendſhip 
commenced betwixt them at School, and in that 
early Stage of Life they gave Proof of a Steadi- 
neſs of Affection for each other, which Men of 
adult Age could not boaſt of : They were Compa- 
nions in Study and Diverſtons, and made the ſame 
Progreſs in their Exerciſes: Their Genius ſeem'd 
equal, and their Inclinations ſo much fimilar, they 
appeared to be animated by the ſame Soul: Their 
Friendſhip grew up with their Years, and increafed 
in Strength as they increaſed ; both their Fathers 
died much about the ſame Time, and left them in 
eaſy, though not aMuent Circumſtances, they en- 
tered into Co-partnerſhip in Trade, and made fe- 
veral Voyages together to the Coaſt of Barbary, 
and the Iflands in the Archipelago, and in a few 
Years made Jarge Additions to their common For- 
tune; they then propoſed to marry, and took to 
Wife two Siſters, ſo that this domeſtick Alliance, 
inſtead of dividing their Affection, became a ſtron- 
ger Bond of Union : In this happy State they con- 
tinued for ſome Years the Envy of the Malicious, 
and the Pattern of the Wiſe of the City of Alex- 
andria, when Oſmin's Wife died. This was the 
firſt Shock of Fortune either of them felt ; but ſuch 
was the Force of their amiable Affection, that they 
became Sharers in each other's Grief, and leſſened 
the common Burthen by dividing it. Omer com- 
forted Oſmin as much as poſſible, and it was only 
in the Power of ſuch a Friend to find Language 
proper to give Eaſe to a Mind ſo ſenſibly. touch'd 
with the Loſs of a much-lov'd Wife as O/min's 
WAS « 
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was: In Proceſs of Time Oſmin's Melancholy be- 


gan to abate, and to complete the Cure the two 
Friends reſolved to take a Journey to Moaco, part- 


ly to ſettle ſome Affairs with their Agent in that 


City, but more to remove Oſmin from thoſe Objects 
which were apt to renew in him the tender Remem- 
brance of his deceaſed Wife. | 


They left their Affairs and Effects in the Hands 
of a Servant, in whom they apprehended they 


might confide, and ſet qut together, in Hopes to 


return within the Year. When they arrived at 
Moaco, they lodged at the Houſe of their Agent, 
and in a few Weeks ſettled their Affairs, and-then 
indulged themſelves in all the innocent Amuſe- 
ments of the Place: And in order to make them- 
ſelves more acquainted with the general Rules of 
Commerce, they courted the Acquaintance of all 
the Franks of Note, which Trade had invited to 
that famous Mart. They were intimate with thoſe 


of greateſt Conſideration among them, and their 


modeſt Deportment, and affable Behaviour pro- 
cured them the Eſteem of them all; but at one of 
thoſe Entertainments which the #ranks gave to the 
Turkiſh Merchants, it happened that a Quarrel en- 
ſued between Omer and one of them, when Oſinin 
was abſent : The Company preſent prevented any 


Miſchief at that Time, but the Frank, according 


to the Cuſtom of his Country, whiſpered Omer to 
meet him next. Day without the City : Omer had 
too much Nobleneſs of Soul to refuſe the Challenge, 
and parted pretty early from the Company in or- 
der to be able to come to his Appointment ; but 


in coming home unhappily tumbled down in the 


Street and diflocated one of his Arme. He came 
home full of Pain, and in the greateſt Agitation of 


Mind. His dear Friend felt as much as he, but 


Was yet ignorant of the real Cauſe of Omer's Cha- 
| 1 8 grin, 
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grin, which proceeded more from the Neceſſity he 
was under of diſappointing the Fran than from the 
Anguiſh of his Fall; however, he ſoon found 
Means to perſuade his Friend to let him into the 
whole Secret, and when he had heard it chearfully 
| offered ta meet the Frank, in his Place ; but this 
Omer could not conſent to; he had too great a Va- 
lue for his Friend to agree to endanger his Life: 
Here a noble Struggle of Friendſhip enſued, in 
which neither would yield the Superiority 3 but with 
the Anguiſh of the Bruiſe, Agitation of Mind, and 
the much Speaking occaſioned by the friendly Diſ- 
pute, Omer fainted away, and remained ſpeechleſs 
all that Night and Part of the next Day. Though 
Oſmin could eaſier have parted with Life than from 
his Friend in theſe Circumſtances, yet he had fo 
delicate a Concern for his Honour, that he would 
not allow that to ſuffer by his Stay; but at the 
Time appointed went to meet the Frar# at the 
Place of Rendezvous: The Frank, enraged to find 
that he was only to fight a Deputy, loaded Omer 
with all the opprobrious Epithets he could think of; 
but ſaid, he was glad he had an Opportunity at 
leaſt of being revenged on his Friend. This Beha- 
viour of the ungenerous Chriſtian enflamed O/mrn 
more, ſo that they engaged like two Furies, and in 
a few Moments it was Oſmin's Fortune to lay the 
Frank dead on the Spot. The Chriſtian no ſooner 
fell than ſeveral of his Companions ruſh*d out of a 
Thicket, and ſeized Oſmin, whom they carried 
before the Cadi. It was in vain to prevaricate ; 
the Frank was killed, though fairly, yet by the 
Law Oſmin was condemned to die, and all the 
Franks in the City beſieged the Cadi in ſuch Man- 
ner, that there was no Hopes of Mercy. Oſmin 
was dragg'd to Jail, and Orders given for his Exe- 
cution in eight Days. In a few Hours Omer re. 
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covered from his Anguiſh and Inſenſibility, but, te 
feel the utmoſt Shock of treacherous Fortune. The 
People of the Houſe concealed the melancholy 
Tale as long as poſſible, but it at laſt came out; 
his Grief was too great to take Vent by common 
Methods, he received the News of his Friend's 
Fate as if Thunder-ſtruck, and was incapable of 
uttering one Word for ſome Hours; at laſt recol- 
letting himſelf that a State of Inactivity was not 
ſuitable to the Calls of Friendſhip, in Spite of an 
Inflammation in the diſlocated Arm, he got up, 
and ſet himſelf to find Means to ſave his Friend's 
Life: He apply'd to the Cadi, by the Interpoſition 
of the greateſt Men in the City, but in vain ; the 
Judge admired the Effects of their mutual Friend- 
ſhip, and wiſh'd it had been in his Power to ſave i 
Oſmin for Omer's' Sake, but the whole Body of | 
Franks were engaged to fee Juſtice done on their 
Countryman's Murderer, and it would not be 
political in him to ſave a Life, juſtly forfeited, at 
the Expence of the Diſpleaſure of ſo great a Bo- 
dy, on whom the Trade of Moaco depended, Thus 
the Judge remained obſtinate not even to delay the 
Execution, unleſs at the Suit of the European Mer- 
chants. A Friend of Omer's ſuggeſted a Method, 
which gave him ſome Hopes of Succeſs, which 
was, to offer the Conſul of the Franks a Sum of 
Money for his Interpoſition with the Cadi. This 
Project was ſoon put in Execution, and the Frank 
liked the Propoſal ; for there is nothing theſe Bar- 
barians put in Competition with Money : They 
agreed to accept of a Ranſom, but it was as exor- 
ditant as they are covetous; twenty thouſand 
Crowns were ſtipulated to be paid within forty 
Days, or Oſmin muſt be executed: The Cadi ſu- 
perceded the Sentence for that Space, but ſwore 
by his Beard, and the Tomb of our holy Prophet, 
331 | | that 
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that he would not delay ic one Hour longer unleſs 
the Money was paid. Omer then took Leave of 
his dear Friend, and ſet out for Alexandria to raiſe 
the prodigious Ranſom by the Sale of their common 
Effects; but when he came there he found his Ser- 
vant had embezzeled the greateſt Part of their Eſ- 


| tate, from the Sale of which he could raiſe but two 


Thirds of the promiſed Sum; he try'd all their Re- 


| Jations to borrow the remaining Part, but in vain 
they ſhun'd the unhappy Omer, and deſerted him 
as they ſaw he had made Sale of his Fortune; that 


Friendſhip they ſo much admired, while they were 
in flouriſhing Circumſtances, they accounted Mad- 


| neſs. The generous Omer was too much affected 


with his Friend's Danger, to be much moved with 


the Ingratitude of their common Relations; he re- 


ſolved within himſelf to ſet him at Liberty at any 
Rate; he had nothing now left to raiſe the Money 
but his Houſhold Goods, with his Wife and Chil- 


| dren; even theſe he parted with, and though he 


loved his Wife with all the Tenderneſs of a new- 
born Paſſion, and his Children beyond the common 
Bounds of paternal Affection, yet neither nuptial 
Love, nor the Fondneſs of a Parent for his Off- 
ſpring was equal to his Friendſhip. Theſe Paſ- 
ſions, though ſtronger in him than in moſt Men, 
yet muſt yield and give Place to the ſacred Ties of 
Friendſhip ; he ſtruck a Bargain with a Dealer in 
Slaves, received the Purchaſe- Money, and deliver- 
ed them with a Heart over-charg'd with Grief be- 
yond Deſcription. The tender, but ſubmiſſive Up- 
braidings of a much loved loving Wife, the ſoft 
Complaints of ſuffering Infants, the Throbs of 
Heart, and Anguiſh of Soul of a Fond Father, 


and affectionate Huſband at ſo fatal a Parting re- 


preſent a Scene too full of Sorrow, too big with 
unnatural Woe for human Language to expreſs. 


The 
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The unhappy Omer no ſooner found himſelf 
poſſeſſed of his Friend's Ranſom than he fet out 
with a Caravan of Merchants, bound for Maaco, 
flattering himſelf with the pleaſing Idea, that with 
his all he ſhould be able to releaſe his Friend ; but 
Fate had another Trial in Store for him, another 
Subject to exerciſe the mighty Power of Friendſhip, 
When their Caravan was within four Days Journey 
of Moaco they were ſet upon by a Band of Rob- 
bers, who, in Spite of a gallant Reſiſtance, ſtripp'd 
them of all but their Cloaths. 

Omer was for ſome Minutes in Deſpair, and agi- 
tated with the moſt poignant Grief to find that all 
his Hopes were vaniſhed ; he curſed Fate that had 
ſpared him in the Engagement, fince his Life could 
be of no Service to his Friend ; but recolleRing 
himſelf of a ſudden, as if he had been inſpired 
with ſome happy Project, he thank'd Gop and 
our holy Prophet that his Life was ſpared, which 
he was reſolved to ſacrifice for his dear O/- 


| min : Inſpired with this Reſolution he proceeded 


to Moaco, and went directly to the Cadi, and ac- 
quainted him that he had been to raiſe Oſmin's 
Ranſom, but that he could not recover the whole 
unleſs Oſinin went in Perſon to execute the Sale of 
Part of his Eftate, which he might do within the 
Time limited, and proferred to remain in his Plare, 
and ſubmit to the Death adjudg'd O/min, if he did 
not return. The Cadi was ſurpriſed at the gene- 
rous Behaviour of this uncommon Friend ; and at- 
ter conſulting with the Franks, who were to re- 
ceive the Money, conſented that Omer ſhould be 
accepted. in Security for O/min's Return. Omer then 


tald his Friend a formal Story, which induced him 


to believe his Preſence at Alexandria would procure 
the defired Sum, without hinting one Word of 


what had happened to himſelf. O/min ſet out the 
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next Day fully ſenſible of the mighty Obligation 
he lay under to the generous Omer. 
Day after Day paſſed in Hopes of Oſmin's Re- 
turn; the Day of Execution approached, but no 
| Tidings of Oſmin; the Franks beſet the Cadi's Pa- 
lace, and demanded Juſtice on the Security of O/- 
min. The Cadi ſent for the unhappy Friend, and 
| aſk'd him what he had to offer to pacify the inraged 
Frans? Omer told the Judge he had nothing to 
| {lay in his Defence; that he had refolved, when he 
entered into Priſon, to ſuffer for his Friend; that 
| he knew, though Oſmin did not, it was impoſſible 
to raiſe the Ranſom ; and then related his Adven- 
{ tures in his laſt Expedition to Alexandria, the Re- 
ſolution he had taken when robbed, and the Arti- 
fice he uſed to perſuade Oſmin to go for that City: 
The Relation drew Tears from all the Muſſulmen 
preſent, and the rigorous Judge expreſſed his A- 
mazement at the uncommon Effects of Friendſhip; 
but the Money-loving Chriſtians, who found their 
Hopes of the great Ranſom vaniſhed, breath'd no- 
thing but Revenge, and inſiſted that Omer ſhould 
ſuffer the Puniſhment to which his Friend was 
| condemned. The Cadi found in himſelf all the 
Emotions of tender Compaſſion for the unhap- 
py young Man, but was obliged, in Compli- 
ance to the Laws, and the ſanguinary Humour of 
the mercenary Pranks, to give Orders for Omer's 

| Execution at the Hour appointed by che laſt Fefta, 
but to mitigace the Severity as much as in his 
Power, dire&ed that the Execution might be done 
in private. 4 | 
The Franks crowded to the Priſon to ſee the 
Preparation for this laſt Effort of ſo ſtrange a 
Friendfhip, and the Cadi himſelf, willing to ſee 
if human Nature was capable of bearing out to. 
the laſt under the Preſſure of ſuch ſtrange Cala- 
L.2 | mity, 
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mity, went likewiſe to the Place ef Execution : 
The dreadful Apparatus of Death was prepared in 
an inner Room of the Jail, which opened by two 
fo'ding Doors to the great Gallery, where the 
Spectators waited for the fatal Cataftrophe : Omer 
was brought out, and view'd the Crowd of merce- 
nary Franks with Contempt; he ſurveyed the 
dreadful Engine on which he was to ſuffer with the 
_ utmoſt Compoſure of Mind, without expreſſing the 
leaſt Dread in his Countenance ; on the contrary, 
as the fixed Minute approached, his Serenity ſeemed 
to increaſe, and a chearful Smile ſettled on his 
Countenance; and addrefling himſelf to the Cadi, 
he ſaid, that now he enjoyed a Pleaſure unknown to 
Mortals, the tranſporting Thought of dying to 
fave his Friend! a Thought ſo full of Raviſhment 
that his mortal Faculties were too weak to ſupport 
his Ecſtaſy : This frail Fabrick, continued-he, has 
no Organs to expreſs my Joy ; but now the Hour is 
come when that Engine, now my only Comfort, 
frees me from this Clog of Earth, and wafts me to 
the Arms of our holy Prophet, where I ſhall enjoy 
a whole Eternity in contemplating the mighty 
Tranſport: Then bowing down his Head to the 
Ground he bid adieu to the Cadi, and entered the 
Place of Execution with the Ecſtaſy of a Bride- 
groom : He was extended on the Rack, but before 
the Executioner received the Signal to pul] the 
Wheel the Doors were ſhut, and the Crowd dif- 
miſſed. Ris 5 | 

The City of Moaco was filled with the magna- 
nimous Behaviour of the generous Oſmin, pity'd 
his Fate, and curs'd the Avarice of the barbarous 
Franks ; even they relented, and were heard to 
murmur out his Praiſes in Spite of their Chagrin 
for the Loſs of the Ranſom they had flattered them- 
| ſelves to receive, Various were the CH 
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with regard to Oſinin, but moſt People blamed him 
for not returning as ſoon as he found the Ranſom 
could not be raiſed; but they blamed the unhappy 
Oſmin without Cauſe. Erring Men, who judge 


raſhly, and by Events, are ignorant of the Decrees 


of Fate, and their narrow earthly Minds cannot 
comprehend the Variety of Cauſes which make up 
the mighty Chain of Things: Our Actions neither 
depend upon our Will or Power, but are guided by 
the eternal Decrees of Providence. 
Oſmin, when he came to Alexandria, ſoon found 
out the State of his Affairs, and from ſome Mer- 
chants of that Caravan who had return'd, learn'd 


{ What had become of his Effects; and as a Friend- 


ſhip, fuch as theirs, could not ſubſiſt but in a Sym- 
pathy of Souls, he quickly gueſs'd the Motive of 
his Friend's Conduct in ſending him to Alexandria, 
but reſolved to diſappoint him by returning within 
the Time limited: Hurried by the Danger Omer 
was in, he ſtayed but one Night in the City, and 
reſolved to ſet out the next Day for Moaco to diſ- 
charge his faithful Security; but he was prevented, 
for ſome malicious Perſons finding the Affairs of the 
Co-partnerſhip deſperate, complained to the Cadi, 
that O/min owed them a conſiderable Sum of Money. 
The unhappy Man was brought before this Magi- 
ſtrate, and by the Force of Perjury was committed 
to. Priſon. *till Payment of the pretended: Debt: 
This was the utmoſt Effort of malicious Fortune; 
Friendſhip, Honour, and Reputation were now for- 


feited, and the unhappy Oſmin had not one Glimpſe: 
of Hope; his Grief, his Anguiſn, and Deſpair were 


boundleſs as their Cauſe, and too great for the 
Power of Words to expreſs: His Caſe ſoon became 
publick in Alexandria, and the moſt obdurate Hearts 
melted into Tears at his melancholy Fate; but this- 
unavailing Pity could bring no relief, till Chance, 
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er rather the unerring Hand of merciful Providence, 
brought the ſad Tale to the Ears of the Captain of 
that Band of Robbers who had attack'd the Cara- 
van. This Wretch was touch'd with Remorſe at 
the Relation, and reſolved to atone for all his paſt 
Villanies by one Act of Juſtice and Generoſity. 
He ſent immediately to the Cadi of Alexandria, and 
acquainted him, that he was the Perſon who had 
robbed the Caravan, and was willing to return all 
the Effects if inſured of Pardon. The Propoſal 
was accepted, the Goods' were delivered to the 6 
Owners, and the Money taken from Omer was 4 
paid to Oſmin, with a large additional Sum, of { 


which the Robber made him a Preſent. Thus he 
was at once delivered from Difficulties, but dreaded 
that the Time loſt had forfeited his Friend's Life, 
which was the only Misfortune he valued. 

He ſet out with all Expedition to Moace, and 
hurried to the Priſon, where he did not arrive 'till 
the next Day after the Execution, and heard the 
dreadful Faber of his much-lov'd Friend, and his 
gallant Behaviour to his laſt Moments. The T houghts 

that he himſelf only was inſtrumental in his Death 
were Reflections too heavy for Humanity; the un- 
bappy O/min ſunk under his Calamity, and fell in- 
to a Swoon, in which he remained for ſome Hours. 
The Noiſe of his Arrival ſoon ſpread through the 
City, and fill'd them with freſh Wonder. The Pri- 
fon was again crowded by Franks, and People of 
all Nations, who came to gaze upon ſo uncommon 
an Object; the Cadi himſelf made one of the Num- 
ber, and ordered Remedies to be applied to recover 
the yet ſpeechleſs O/min. The Phyſicians try'd all 
their Skill, and brought him to himſelf, but it was 
only to fee] a Weight ſuperior to the Hand of 
Death. He attempted to lay violent Hands upon 
himſelf, and called aloud to the Cadi for his Friend. 
s This 
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This Magiſtrate, touch'd with his Misfortune, or- 
dered the Franks who had proſecuted O/min, to 
appear before him, and demanded to know if they 
had any Claim upon Oſmin; they acknowledged 
they had not, ſince his Friend by his Death had 
ſatisfied the Law, which they were ſorry they had 
urged the forfeit of, The Cadi entered their Con- 
feſſion upon Record, and then produced an Order 
of the Baſhaw of the Province to pardon both of 
the Friends, and upon a Signal given Omer appear- 
ed, to the Surprize of all the Spectators; but the 
Tranſports of the two Friends admit of no De- 
ſcription z ſuch only as are capable of ſo pure a 
Flame can have any Idea of their mighty Ecſtaſy : 
When the firſt Tranſports of their mutual Endear- 
ments were over, they mutually acknowledged the 
Juſtice and Humanity of the Cadi, who by his In- 


tereſt had procured a Pardon from the Baſhaw, and . 
by the ſham Execution of Omer ſatisfied the Ma- 
lice of the greedy Franks. Oſmin related to that 


Judge the Succeſs of his Journey to Alexandria, and 


by that Means removed all Suſpicion from himſelf 


of uſing his Friend with leſs Ataity than he deſerved, 

and filled the whole Audience with Admiration of 
the ſurpriſing Viciſſitudes of ſublunary Things, and 
the Wiſdom of the divine Director of Events, in 
ordering his Diſpenſations for the Faithful, and the 
Manifeſtation of his own Glory and Juſtice. 

The two Friends remained but ſome ſhort Space 
at Moaco, and returned to Alexandria, where Omer 
re-purchas'd his Wife and Children, and lived with 
them and his dear F riend in mutual Fidelity to a 
great Age. | 

Thus, my dear Iſabella, the ſage Derviſe fniſhed 
the aſtoniſhing Relation of the two Friends; I can't 
give thee my Sentiments on the original Springs of 
their Behaviour, I confeſs that this Narrative ſur- 
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priſed me beyond Meaſure. In my next thou ſhalt 
have my own and the Derviſe's Thoughts on this 

Matter. In the mean Time I intreat thee faith- 

fully to love thy Friends, and not to forget thy 

Mother. | 

Conſtantinople, the 14th Day 

of the 11th Moon. Z 
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IV dear T/abella, when the holy Derviſe had 
YA fimiſhed his Narration of the Friendſhip of 
Omer and Oſmin, the Evening was too far ſpent to 
continue the Converfation ; the holy Man left me 
and I retired to Reft, full of Wonder and Amaze- 
ment at the ftrange and ſurprizing Effects of that 
feraphick Paſſion : The more I endeavour to account 
to myſelf rationally for the Motives and Principles 
of that amiable Affection of the Soul, the more [ 
was bewildered, and the leſs capable of forming any 
Judgment of the ſecret Springs of ſo uncommon 2 
Paſſion. When Frefleted on the Steadinefs of their 
Affection, and the difinterefted Friendſhip they 
expreſſed for each other, I thought it almoft im- 
poſſible that human Nature could ceme up to that 
Pitch without Enthuſiaſm, or ſuper- natural Impulſe; 
but when I confidered the Effects of this Friendſhip, 
that it cancelled in Omer the firſt and ſtrongeſt Tie 
of Society, the nuptial Contract, and induced him 
to make Shipwreck of the natural Love all Parents 
have for their Offspring, and yield his innocent 
Children and faithful Wife to all the Ignominy and 
Horrors of Slavery; that it prevailed on bim to 

5 throw 
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throw away his Life, and ceaſe being governed by 
that univerſal Law of Nature, Self- preſervation : 


1 was unwilling to believe, that the divine Being, 


whom we repreſent to ourſelves as juſt, beneficent, 
and merciful, could contribute to deſtroy thoſe 
Bonds of natural Love, and paternal Affection, 
which he has inſtituted and implanted in us for the 
Happineſs of Individuals, and the Continuation of 
the whole Species, I argued with myſelf, that 
every Action in which we read the Finger of Pro- 
vidence, or the Hand of the Almighty, has not 
only Peace, Juſtice, and Mercy for its Ends, but 


thoſe Attributes are inſeparable from the Means : 


Theſe Reflections convinced me then, that I muft 
ſearch into human Nature itſelf for a Principle on 
which to fix theſe ſtrange Effects; and that there 
muſt be fome latent Spring in the Soul of Man ca- 
pable of producing the Event I ſo much admired in 
the Hiſtory of Omer and Oſmin: Self- Intereſt was 
the only Motive I could think of on which to charge 
their obſtinate-Friendſhip, but there appears through 
the whole Narration ſo much Diſintereſtedneſs, 
ſuch ſtrong Marks of Self-denial, that I could not, 
thought, with any Juſtice, trace their remark- 
able Amity to ſo foul a Source. I loſt myſelf in 
theſe Meditations ; I found I was got into a Maze. 
of Doubts, and a mere Labyrinth of jarring Ideas, 
out of which my Underſtanding was not capable 
of leading me; therefore I compoſed myſelf, re- 
ſolving to lay my ſcruples before the holy Derviſe, 
from whom I expected full Satisfaction: Accord- 
ingly the next Day I repreſented to him my Thoughts 
on his friendly Narrative, much in the above Terms; 
when the holy Man, after a ſhort Pauſe, delivered 
himſelf in Words to the following Purport. 
Fair Sultana, Delight of Amurath, and Joy of 
the Commander of the Faithful, you judge right in 
ä | N refufing 
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refuſing to charge the Acts of Omer, which ſeem 
to ſhock your tender Nature, upon the particular 
Diſpenſations of Divine Providence. That eternal 
Mind, who by his general Decrees determines the 
Actions of the Sons of Adam, never interpoſes his 
Omnipotence to alter the natural Courſe of Things, 
but to anſwer ſome great and wiſe Ends, and then 
uſes Means in no Manner capable of reflecting upon 


of Society, or thoſe Bonds he has appointed to unite 
Individuals, and conſtitute the Harmony of ſocial 
Life : No, you muſt ſearch for that Motive which 
determined the friendly Omer to make Sale of his 


among the Principles cf his Nature, where you 
may find a Thread to lead you out of that Labyrinth 
of thought into which the ſtrange and contradictory 
Effects of Friendſhip has entangled you. 
- delf-Intereſt has already occurred to you, and 


generous Mind, that a Friendſhip ſo unbounded, 
and ſeemingly. diſintereſted, fhould ſpring from 
ſuch a ſelfiſh Source ; yet by it we may unravel the 
ſt range Myſtery ; and from it derive a motive 
ſtrong enough to produce all the Effects you ſo 

much admire in the Hiſtory of theſe generous Friends, 
For want of being acquainted with the natural 
Paſſions, and acquired Affections that occupy the 


and often to under-value the Faculties and natural 


| to ſupernatural Influence what is only the Reſult of 
natural Cauſes. 3 OTIS 

Self-Preſervation is allowed by all Mankind to 
be the firſt and ſtrongeſt Principle in human Nature 
a Principle of which no Man is aſhamed to own 
himſelf poſſeſſed, or to acknowledge that it gives 


Spring 


— __ 


his Attribute of Juſtice, deſtructive of the Peace 


Wife and Children, and ſacrifice his own Exiſtence 


however ſtrange it may ſeem at preſent to your 


Soul of Man, we are led ſometimes to over- value, 


Abilities of human Nature ; and are apt to aſcribe 


* 
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Spring to all his Actions ; but if we change the 
Term, and ſpeak of Self-Love, or Self-Intereſt, 
then the Pride of our Nature recoils, and we diſ- 
own all Acquaintance with the odious Paſſion; 
but this is the Effect of meer Pride and Hypocriſy ; 
for if we judiciouſly examine the Words Self- Love, 
Self-Intereſt, and Self-Preſervation, they ſignify one 
and the ſame Thing ; and moſt of us knowingly, 
and ſome of us without knowing it, are actuated 
by nothing elſe than meer Self-Love, when we think 
we are leaſt concerned in the Event of Things. 

Self- Love we may define to be a Conſciouſneſs of 
cur Exiflence by ſome other Means than Pain. Or, 
the Pleaſure we take 3n contemplating our own Being 
from a Senſe of Happineſs. To be conſcious of 
our being only from the Pangs of Pain would be 
| Miſery in Abſtract, and a State which all Mankind 
would rather chuſe not to exiſt at all than continue 
in; for I think they are all agreed, that it's better 
not to be than to be unhappy : To be conſcious of 
our Being by the Abſence of Pain, is only that 
Kind of Exiſtence which inanimate Things may 
be ſaid to enjoy; it's a lazy negative Being, and 
almoſt incapable of Conſciouſneſs; therefore I have 
defined Self-Love to be a Conſciouſneſs of our Ex- 
iſtence by ſomething elſe than Pain, which ſome- 
thing Mankind expreſs by Happineſs or Pleaſure. 
Hence the Definition in this Manner illuſtrated 
ſtands thus: © Self-Love is an earneft Deſire of the 
* Soul to promote its own Happineſs, and to con- 
© tinue and increaſe its Conſciouſneſs of real and 
* defirable Exiftence ; from whence I would con- 
© clude that Self- Love, and Self Prefervation are 


© inſeparablez or that Self-Love, and Defire of 


© Pleaſure are neceſſary to real Exiſtence,” | 
Man in the pure State of Nature exerted this Paſ- 

ſion, or Principle of Self- Love, without any Man- 
e ner 
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ner of Controul ; but in that State it was impoſſible 
for him to be ſocial, or even to preſerve his Exiſt. 
ence : Therefore this very Principle of Self-Love, 
or if you will, Self-Preſervation, taught him the 
Neceſſity of Society, and of herding with the reſt 
of his Species, as moſt conducive to the Gratification 
of the innate Deſire of promoting his Happineſs, 
To preſerve Society, it was neceſſary to acquire 
a new Affection, *iill then unknown in the Soul 
of Man, called Self- Denial, which is a refraining 
from the Enjoyment of certain Things which would 
afford Pleaſure, for the Sake of ſome Equivalent, 
Self-Denial, in an abſtract Senſe, without ſome- 
thing to counter-balance that Good we abſtain 
from, is a mere Chimera, a Thing which has no 
Exiſtence in Nature; it is either voluntary or 
forced : If voluntary, and we abſtain from any 
Thing of our own free Will, which might bring 
us real or imaginary Pleaſure, it muſt be for the 
Sake of ſomething elſe which we apprehend will 
be productive of greater Happineſs ; otherwiſe we 
muſt ſuppoſe, that Man acts from no Principle at 
all, or is governed in his Actions by no rational 
Syſtem. Thus Man abſtains from Poiſons, how- 
ever delicious to the Taſte, and whatever Gratifi- 
cations they might afford his Appetite, becauſe the 
indulging himſelf in that Pleaſure would be pro- 
ductive of a greater Evil, and fatisfies his Hunger 
with Aliment, lefs gratifying to the Palate, be- 
cauſe the one ſupports his Being, and the otherde- 
ftroys it; yet no Man applauds a Man for being 
ſelf⸗denyed, becauſe he preferred wholeſome Diet 
to the moſt high reliſhed Poiſon in Nature. Again, 
if this Self-denial is forced, as when Man denies 
himſelf the Pleaſure of gratifying his Paſſions at 
the Expence of an other Man's Perſon or pro- 

perty, 
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perty, and refuſes to rob his Neighbour, though 
almoſt ſtarving; this he does out of Fear that 
the Laws of Society, of which he is a Member, 
would deſtroy this very Being, for the Preſervation 
of which he deſires not to rob: This by no Means 
deſerves the Name of Self-Denial in the abſtracted 
| Senſe of the Word, nor has leſs of Self-Love in it 
than if he had actually cut a Man's Throat to fave 
his Life; therefore Self-Denial is no more than 
governing the radical Principle of Self-Love by 
Reaſon, that is, by Rules which muſt rationally 
produce the End deſired, viz. Pleaſure, and by thoſe 
Laws, which are productive of the Peace and Hap- 
pineſs of Society; but is not in any meaſure deſtrue- 
tive, or contrary to the Principle of Self-Love; on 
the contrary, it is the moſt rational Means to pro- 
mote the great End of Exiſtence, Pleaſure, and 
Happineſs | 7 

From this View of Self-Love, and what has al- 
ways been eſteemed its Contraſt, viz. Self-Denial, Wwe 
may alſo account for the Horror moſt Men conceive 
at the Notion of acting merely from Sclf-Love, and 
the Pleaſure they take in contemplating Actions they 
apprehend proceeding from Self- Denial; and at the 
ſame Time we diſcover a Path, which, 1n the Scru- 
tiny of every Action in Life, will lead us to Self- 
Love, as the Source, Spring, and firſt Principle. | 

Man in his his own Nature is a Creature made 
up of Wants, and furniſhed with Paſſions and Ap- 
petites, from the Gratification of which ariſes that 
Pleaſure fo neceſſary to his Exiſtence : His natural 
Wants are many, but thoſe he has acquired by 
being ſocial are almoſt infinite; the Senſe of his 
Neceflities, natural and acquired, and the proneneſs 
in our Nature to gratify them without Reſtraint, 
occaſioned by the Prevalence of Self-Love in our 
Conſtitution, has taught Mankind to lay this Prin- 
Cipie 
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ciple of, Self-Intereſt under ſeveral Reſtraints, in 
order to carry cn the great Buſineſs of Society, 
without which it is merely impoſſible for Individuals 
to ſubſiſt. To this Effect they have branded with 
Ignominy every Appearance of Self-Love, which 
interferes with the Peace of the Community, and 
fixed to them Epithets more or leſs odious, ac- 
cording to the Degree of Miſchief they threaten 


the State, or private Perſons. Thus a Man who 


diſcovers a more than ordinary Eſteem of his own 
Qualifications, and Contempt of thoſe of his Neigh- 
bours, is branded with the Name of proud and 
haughty ; becauſe every Man has ſuch an Opinion 
and Love of himſelf, he thinks it an Affront that 
any other ſhould pretend to a Superiority over him. 
All Men are poſſeſſed more or leſs of Pride, and 

et hate it wherever it diſcovers itſelf in another; 
which proceeds only from Self-Love, which would 
ſet us paramount over all the Species; a Claim, 
which however we might like to eſtabliſn in our 
own Favour, yet we cannot with Patience admit 
another to have any Title to; therefore he who de- 
fires to live peaceably in the Society, muſt conceal 
his Pride, and pretend to be humble and ſelf-deny'd. 
A Man who takes Pleaſure in displaying his Pride 
and Self-Love, by the gaudy Ornaments of his Per- 


ſon, and the Splendor of his Equipage, as he does 


not diſcover ſo much Pride as the other, by pre- 
tending only to excel in Trifles, this Man is mar- 
ked with the Epithet of vain and foppiſh ; his Foi- 
ble is Vanity, a Folly which ſeldom hurts any Body 
but himſelf; yet gives Offence, as it diſcovers an 
inordinate Deſire to appear more conſiderable than 


the reſt of his Neighbours, who fancy themſelves 


much better entitled to that Kind of Pre-eminence 
the vain Man claims, than he who makes this gaudy 
Appearance: But the Man who diſcovers his Selt- 
Love 


LT 
Love by an inordinate Deſire of Money, and the 
other good Things of this Life, we brand with a 
Name more odious to maſt People than either Pride 
or Vanity; we call him ſelfiſh, ſelf-intereſted, and 
avaricious : This Spirit of monopolizing, ſcraping 
together, and amaſſing Wealth and Property by all 
means whatever, is ſo detrimental to Society in ge- 
neral, and every individual Member of it, who are 
all eager in the ſame Purſuit, that all Mankind, with 
one Voice, have agreed to treat the Poſſeſſor of it 
with the utmoſt Contempt, and to puniſh them in 
ſome Caſes with the greateſt Severity; and have it 
ſo conſtantly before their Eyes, and live in fo much 
Dread of it, that they have affixed the Meaning of 
Self-Love almoſt entirely to Acts which relate to tliis 
Kind of Diſpoſition, and define Self-Denial by A 
Refuſal to act from ſuch ſordid Principles. Thus 
the generality of Mankind, when they ſpeak of Self- 
Love, for the moſt Part, mean a Man who has 
Pleaſure in nothing elſe but Money or Property ; 
and from this Idea of the Word ariſes that Horror 
they conceive at being ſuppoſed to act from the 
Principle of Self-Love, for where this Idea is not 
annexed, they have found Epithets or Diſtinctions, 
which do not create ſuch Compunction in the Poſſeſ- 
ſor. Thus a Man who diſcovers his Self-Love, or 
deſires to promote his Happineſs, by aiming at, and 
the Poſſeſſion of, Places of great Honour, though 
but little Profit, is not branded with the Epithet of 
ſelfiſh or ſelf- intereſted; we have found a Term 
leſs opprobrious to expreſs his Paſſion, viz. Ambition; 
nay we may happen to miflake his meaning ſo much 
as to call him diſintereſted and ſelf-denyed, though 
he only prefers the ſupreme Delight of Honour and 
high Command to the more groſs Gratification of 
that mean Paſſion, Avarice : Though an Ambitious 


Man is looked upon with an evil Eye, yet as he 
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does not mterfere with the Intereſt of ſo many as 
the ſordid, avaricious Wretch, he is treated with 
greater Tenderneſs and Reſpect, and the further 
our Actions ſeem to be removed from avaricious 
or ambitious Views, the nearer we approach to ſo- 


cial Vi tue, and the greater Share we have of the 


Eſteem of the Society: This has loaded the Patriot 
with all the Encomiums human Eloquence could 
invent, becauſe he who acts for the publick Good, 
is ſuppoſed furtheſt removed from this intoxicating 
Principle; but then, notwithftanding all the Rhe- 


torick ſpent in Praiſe of publick Spirit and Patriotiſm, 
if we could deprive the Pretender to it of the Prin- 


ciple of Seif-Love, and deny him Praiſe for every 
Part of his Actions, which do not ariſe from that 
Motive, the Action itſelf muſt be a Non-entity, 
or the Agent muſt act from Impulſe, like the ina- 
nimate Crea ion, and not from rational Induction ; 
conſequently the Praiſe due to him would be like an 


Encomium upon the magnetick Virtue of the Load- 
Stone, or a Diſſertation on the Beauties and Ex- 


cellencies of an enameled Meadow. 
For either he conceives, that acting for the Good 


of the Publick is the beſt Method of promoting his 


own Happineſs in an intereſted Senſe, that is, as he 
is a Member of Society, and muſt enjoy the Bene- 
fit reſulting from his Patriotiſm in common with 
the reſt of his Fellow Subjects; or he is contented 


with the Pleaſure of contemplating his own Wealth, 


and that he has gained the Eſteem of ſo many Peo- 
ple, by contributing to the publick Good; in ei— 
ther Seaſe he promotes his own Happineſs, the ul- 
timate End of his acting: But in the one Caſe, the 
Means he uſes to obtain that End ſerves to gratify 
ſome of his Paſſions; and in the other, he is free 
from any Mixture of Paſſion or Appetite, but en- 
joys the grand End in View without their Mediati- 
25 | On. 
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on. When we ſay that a Man is actuated by Ava«- 


rice, or any. other Paſſion on which Mankind have 


fixed any odious Character, we cannot ſuppoſe that 
Money, the common Object of that Paſſion, is the 
End purſued by the Miſer, it is only the Means he 
uſes to promote his Happineſs, that is, he fancies 


to himſelf that the Poſſeſſion of Money will afford 


him Pleaſure. On the other Hand, that Man who 
purſues the Intereſt of the Publick, without Regard 


to the Gratification of any Appetite or Paſhon, does. 


not purſue that publick Good, as the ultimate End, 
but as the Means to procure that grand End of Life, 
Pleaſure and Satisfaction; ſo that the Miſer and the 


Patriot have till the ſame ultimate End, Pleaſure 
and Happineſs, and act from the ſame Motive Hs. 


Self-Love, but differ in the Means: The Pleaſure 


the one is raviſned with is conveyed to him by the 
Mediation of the proper Senſes, and the Happineis. 


of the other is purely mental; yet when each has 


obtained his End, they are equally happy, at leaſt 


in their own Conceit; they are equally conſcious of 


their Exiſtence, and meaſure it by an equal Degree 
of Happineſs; though they differ ſo much in the 


Means uſed to obtain it, yet they are like two Men, 


who are both directing their Journey to one City, 
but take different and contrary Routs, and. at laſt 


meet. The Miſer has much leſs of the Eſteem of. 
Mankind; is more hated, envyed, and deſpiſed than 


the other, for this Reaſon, that the Means he ufes to 


promote his Happineſs, and to gain the grand End 
of Being, Pleaſure, interferes with. the Purſuit of 
the Generality of the Society. Every Man, at leaſt: 
moſt Men, have an Opinion, that Money will pre- 
cure them the greateſt Share of Happineſs 3 it can 


cratify moſt Paſſions; and the Bulk of Mankind 
are ſo involved in Senſe, that they have. no Reliſh. 


| Me di tion 1 


for any Happinels but that which.they enjoy by the 
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Mediation of the Senſes ; no Wonder then if they 
expreſs their Reſentment at every Perſon who in- 
terferes with them in Money Matters, ſince they 
ſuppoſe, that fo much as another engroſſes of this 
Pleaſure-giving Commodity, juſt ſo much is deduc- 
ted from their promiſed Portion of Happineſs. This 
is the Source of the ill Name ſelf-interefted Men have 


got in the World, and the Reaſon all wiſe Men 
_ conceal their avaricious Inclinations, ſince it renders 


them obnoxious to the Society, and robs them of 
that Eſteem, Peace, and Protection from their 
Fellow-Subjects, from the Enjoyment of which 
they promiſed themſelves Happineſs and Pleaſure. And 


in the ſame manner we may account for that Ef- 


teem which the Patriot enjoys; it is, becauſe in the 
Purſuit of his Happineſs he interferes with no Man's 
Views; on the contrary, he promotes their ſenſual 
Happineſs, and contents himſelf with pure, men- 
tal Pleaſure, a Commodity which is too refined for 
the Groſs of Mankind to feel or underftand, and 
conſequently he can have but few Rivals; he is like 
a Man who deals in a trading Commodity, in which 


none of his Neighbours care to be concerned, he 


may deal as largely as he pleaſes, without Envy or 
Hatred, but let him fall into a Branch of Trade 
which moſt of them get their Bread by, and every 
Man of them becomes his Enemy. 

From what I have fatd then, fair Sulta na, you 
may perceive, that Omer and Oſmin purfued each 
their own Happineſs in their mutual Friendſhip for 
one another, but happened both to be of that 
Claſs of Men who prefer mental Pleaſure to any 
Thing purchaſed by the Means of the Paſſions ; 
not but they might reecive Satisfaction in the 
Poſſeſſion of Money, in the Enjoyment of 
their Wives, and Love of their Children ; but the 
Fleaure they took in each other's Friendſhip was 

| | © greater 
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c greater than all theſe Enjoyments; or, in other 


Words, they apprehended, the friendly Union betwixt 


them contributed more to their ultimate End, Pleaſure 
and Happineſs, than any of theſe Enjoyments ; there- 
fore it is not more Wonder to fee O/min part with 
Eſtate, his Wife, and his Children, to ſerve his 
Friend, than if he had given a large Sum of Mo- 
ney for the Purchaſe of a fine Houſe, a fine Horſe, 
or any other Thing capable of giving Delight. The 
Miſer would blame any Man to give a Sequin for 
| a Bottle of W ine, becauſe he places his chief Hap- 
pineſs in the Pofleffion of Money; and he that 
bought the Wine thinks him a Fool, that he puts 
ſo little Value upon delicious Wine, as to prefer his 
Droſs to the Enjoyment of it. In the ſame manner 
we think Omer ated ſtrangely to part with his Wife 
and Children for his Friend, becauſe we are accuf- 
tomed to account theſe as the great Means of our 
| Happineſs. But as the Value of every individual 
Thing is not intrinſick to its own Nature, but is re- 
ceived from the Efteem we have of it in our Mind, 
we have no Reaſon to be amazed when we fee ſuch 
Exchanges made. | 

I am aware, that the Sacrifice which Omer in- 
tended to make of his own Life, may in fome Mea- 
fure ſtumble your Belief of this kind of Reafoning ; 
becauſe it may occur to you, that deſtroying one's 


Exiſtence cannot be the proper Means to procure ' 


Happineſs to any rational Creature. But the Diffi- 
culty occurring from that Circumſtance of their 
Friendſhip ariſes only from our not attending to what 


happens almoſt every Day. We fee Men and Wo- 


men throw away their Lives frequently, and ven- 


ture them for the Gratification of the Senſes, and 


yet are not ſurpriſed, becaufe the Thing is com- 
mon, and pafles without Examination among the 
ordinary Occurrences of Life. We fe the Robber 
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riſk his Life every Day for a Trifle ; the Mariner 
plunges himſelf into the Dangers of the Deep for 
the Sake of Riches ; the Soldier marches up to the 
| Jaws of Death, and certain Deſtruction, for Pay or 
Honour. This we ſee daily, and are not amazed 
at it; nay, we account them Cowards and ſlothful 
who will not, on theſe and many other Occaſions, 
riſk their Lives, and expoſe them to the moſt im- 
minent Danger: For what is this Riſk run? is it 
not for Pleaſure, or the Means of Happineſs? If it 
is, (as the dulleſt Mortal muſt confeſs) then we are 
furniſhed with a thouſand Inſtances where Men loſe 
their Lives for the Sake of, and in order to obtain, 
Happineſs. From whence I could conclude, that 
there is a Species of Happineſs which Man priſes a- 
bove mortal Exiſtence. If Man, for the Sake of 
momentary, ſenſual Enjoyment, can be prevailed 
on to loſe his Life, is there any Wonder that 
Man ſhould barter it for the pure Pleaſures of the 
Mind, even though they were to. be no more per- 
manent than earthly Things? I think there is not. 
But when we conſider Man as an immortal Being, 
and that his Deſire of Happineſs is to continue as 
long as his never-dying Soul, then we may eaſily 
believe, that ſome Men may value ſuch mental En- 
joyments at a much greater Price than their fleeting 
Breath; ſince they are fure, when this frail Body is 
mouldered into Duſt, that Thought, which now 
gives them Joy, muſt afford them Ecſtaſy through 
all the Ages of Eternity. Thus Men throw away 
their Lives for the Sake of Fame, believing the Eſ- 
teem and Reputation of future Ages the only 
Means to complete their Bappineſs; and in the 
fame Manner we may account for Omer's Caſe ; he 
looked upon the Pleafure of reflecting upon the 
great Friendſhip he had for Oſmin as the only Means 


to compleat his Happineſs ; and the Joy reſulting 
from 
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from that Thought was ſo tranſporting, that he con- 
feſſed Mortality was incapable of ſupporting it, and 
wiſhed for his Diſſolution, that he might enjoy the 
heavenly Rapture with all the immortal Faculties of 


his enlarged Soul. In a Word, all Mankind purſue 


the ſame ultimate End, they run the ſame Race, 


and point towards the ſame Goal, but uſe different 


Means; they all ſeek their own Happineſs, and pur- 
ſue that of others only as it contributes to that great 
End of Exiſtence. Farewel. 
Conſtantinople the 10th 
Day of the 1/8 Moen, 
SELI M A. 
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LET T EN 


SgELIMA to ISABELLA, 


M* dear Iſabella, from what the holy Derviſe 


delivered in his late Diſcourſe upon Friend- 
ſhip, you may judge how difficult it is to trace the 
Source of human Actions, how various their Ap- 
pearances, and how intricate the Chain of Cauſes, 
that all contribute to promote the ſame grand End 


of our Exiſtence, Pleaſure. By weak mortal Eyes, 


without the Aid of divine Reaſon, how apt are we 
to be miſled, not only in our Conjectures about the 
Actions of others, but even in forming any Opinion 
of the Springs and Motives of our own Delires ? 
How ſtrong and prevalent is that Principle of Self- 
Love in our Nature, and with what rapid Force are 


we all carried along by it, if we allow ourſelves to 


be actuated by the firſt Motions of our Paſſions, 
without the. Aid of that Faculty in the Soul called 


Reaſon, by which ſhe is enabled to diſtinguiſh the 
Fitneſs 


1 
Fitneſs of Things, their ſeveral Relations to each 
other, and judge of Cauſes and Effects, ſo as to be 
able to make her Choice of ſuch as are productive 
of real, laſting, and ſolid Happineſs, and rejecting 
thoſe which bring only momentary Senſations of 
fleeting Joys, attended with future Miſery and Re- 
morſe? You may obſerve, that the holy Man in- 
ſinuated, that all the Pleaſures we covet or enjoy by 
the Mediation of our Senſes, are of this kind, they 
are neither permanent nor ſolid ; the Pleaſures ari- 
ſing from them are but as a Dream; they raiſe our 
Hopes and Wiſhes, when at a Diitance, to the high- 
eſt Pitch of Expectation; but when we come to the 
Fruition, we graſp a Shadow, and half the Pleaſure 
is loft in the Diſappointment we meet with in the 
moſt raviſhing Enjoyment of Senſe ; with how much 
Care then ought we to guard againſt the falſe Blan- 
diſhments of ſenſual Pleaſure ? And how much is it 
our Intereſt to tultivate thofe Habits in the Soul, 
which give us a Reliſh for the pure Pleaſure of the 
Mind? That mental Happineſs, reſulting from the 
Reflection of having gained a Conqueſt over our 
Paſſion, and from a Conſciouſneſs of having; acted 
up to the Dictates of refined Reaſon, and the Dig- 
nity of our Nature? | „ 
It is only in the Gratification of the groſſer Ap- 


petites, continued the Derviſe, and in wrong Electi- 


ons, that Self Love becomes criminal; that is, when 
we, in Purſuit of Happineſs, are contented with that 
kind of Pleaſure, which debaſes our Nature below 
Humanity, and ranks us among the Brutes; for in 
what conſiſts the difference between Man and the 
reſt of the Brute Creation, but that he is endued 
with rational Faculties, capable of receiving Hap- 
pineſs without the Mediation of his Senſes? Strip 
Man of this reaſoning Faculty, and he muſt purſue 

Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure in the ſame Manner as the wild Beafts. 
Hunger and Luſt would then be his only Spurs to Ac- 
tion, and his ſole Pleaſure would reſult from the Grati- 
fication of theſe Appetites: A Man then who never 
makes uſe of this Man-like Faculty, but places his 
Pleaſure and Delight in thoſe ſenſual Enjoyments, 
reduces himſelf from a State of Humanity, ranks 
himſelf in the Claſs of Brutes, and for this Reaſon 
cannot be ſaid to act according to the Fitneſs of 
Things, or to anſwer the End of his Creation. 

I have already, fair Sultana, diſcourſed of natural 
Love and Friendſhip, pointed out their Sources, the 
Degrees of Virtue and Vice that enter into their 
Compoſition, and the Pleaſure reſulting from 
theſe Affections, when under the Influence of im- 
partial Reaſon, It remains now that your Slave, 
with your ſublime Highneſs's Permiſſion, ſhould ſay 
ſomewhat relating to the laſt and higheſt Degree of 
Love, viz. the Love of our Country. Natural Love 
has its Advantage in Society ; it is the firſt Bond and 
Cement among Individuals ; it is the firſt Link in 
the great Chain of ſocial Life, and carries with it 
a healing Balm to all the Bitters of domeſtick En- 
joyment; yet it is ſo much abſorbed in Senſe, ſo 
cloſely connected with our irrational Part, that it 
ought to have the laſt Place in our Eſteem. Particu- 
lac Friendſhip advances nearer to rational Love: 
This is a Species of Love which Man enjoys above 
the Brute Creation, and the Pleaſure reſulting from 
it is more conſonant to his own Nature, eſpecially 
when it happens to be ſuch as is not alloy ed with 
other Paſſions, as was the Friendſhip of Omer and 
nin. But the Love of our Country is ſtill more 
refined from Senſe, and approaches nearer to that di- 
vine Love which-ſpoke Myriads of unexiſting Beings 
into Happineſs, and endued th.m with Faculties 
conſcious of their Enjoyment. T4 

| e 
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The publick Spirit I would explain to your ſub- 
lime Highneſs, may be defined That Pleaſure reſul:- 
ing from the Gonſciouſneſs of having done every Thing 
in our Power for the Advancement of the publick 
Good, without any Deſire or Intention of gratifying 
any of our Paſſions, or promoting our Intereſt : Or, 
The Deſire we have to procure that Pleaſure to our- 
ſelves, which follows upon the Reflection on ſuch of 
our Actions as either have procured, er were intended 
by us for promoting the Intereſt of that Society of which 
we are Members, | 

According to this Definition the Affection is pure- 
ly divine, and ſcarce to be met with among the Sons 


of fallen Man; but if we can trace particular | 


Friendſhip to ſo pure a Source as that now mention- 
ed, there is no Room to doubt, but ſome Men are 
poſſeſſed of this publick Affection in the ſtrict Terms 
of our Definition: The Inftances of both are rare, 
but thoſe of the laſt much more ſo than the former; 
at leaſt the Difficulty to make a Judgment of the 
Actions of thoſe engaged in the publick Service is ſo 
oreat, that if any ſuch Inſtances occur in human 
Life, they paſs unobſerved, and are ſtifled by the 
Pride, Malice, or Envy of Mankind, who are apt 
to conſtrue the Inteniions of Men highly elevated 
above them, to flow from ſuch Motives as would 
influence the Generality ; and have no Notion that 
it's poſſible for human Nature to arrive at this De- 
gree of diſintereſted Patriotiſm ; beſides, ſo many 
Advantages flow even from the Profeſſion of this 
publick Spirit, and much more from the real Aﬀec- 
tion, that we are apt to imagine that theſe are ihe 
Source of Action, where perhaps the Agent com- 
mits as great an Act of Self- Denial in accepting of 
theſe very Advantages, as he would of Selfiſhneſs, 
if they were his ultimate End. N 
| ut 
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But we are not to expect of Man, in his preſent 
State, that many are to be found purſuing the pub- 
lick Good, purely for the Pleaſure of reflecting 
upon the Rectitude of their moral Character; no, 
we muſt be content to take them as they are, and 
ſatisfy ourſelves, that they yield to thoſe Paſſions, 
the Gratification of which tend to promote the 
publick Good, and ſtifle ſuch, as directly tend to 
diſturb its Peace, The publick Good, which ought 
to be the firſt Means of procuring Pleaſure, is for 
the moſt Part, if not always, ſecond in our View, 


and made the Pretext only, to obtain that Eſteem, 


and thoſe Emoluments, which are due only to the 
real Patriot. Thus Pride, which is only to be 
gratified by the Honour and Eſteem of our Neigh- 
bours, beyond our real or fancied Merit, puts us 
upon doing thoſe Actions, which are likelieft to 
procure us that Eſteem, without any Regard to the 
Good of the Publick, abſtracted from that Efleem. 
The ambitious Man purſues Power and ſovereign 
Sway, and to obtain it may be induced to purſue 
the Intereſt of his Country, if it leads to that great 
End of his Wiſhes and puts him in Poſſeſſion of 
thoſe Places and Emoluments, which he thinks 
will afford him the greateſt Pleaſure ; but if propo- 
ſing a Scheme diametrically oppoſite to the publick 


Good, as is often the Caſe, may chance to be pro- 


ductive of the ſame Advantages, in a ſhorter or l:fs 
troubleſome Method, this very ambitious Man, who 
in the former Caſe breathed nothing but publick 
Spirit, would ſoon turn Tail to his Country, raiſe 
himſelf upon its Ruins, and wallow in its Spoile, 


This ſh2ws that the Publick Good, in his Eſtecm, 


was only the Means to gratify the Paſſion of A:nbi- 
tion, in the Enjoyment of the Fruits of wich he 
placed his ultimate Happineſs ; and this, if culy 
conſidered, is generally the Caſe of all Preteuie s 
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to publick Spirit, There never was a Tyrant 
who did not pretend the publick Good was the 
only Motive he had to take upon him the Care and 
Burthen of Government; yet, when he has got 
Poſſeſſion of it, by all the wicked Arts and Con- 
trivances Cunning, Malice and Ambition could 
ſuggeſt, we find the Uſe he makes of it is to gratify 
the groſſeſt Appetites and the baſeſt Paſſions : Its 
ſo in the loweſt Claſſes of Life, as well as the high- 
eſt; we bonour and revere the Character, pre- 
tend to enjoy as much of it as our Stations will 
permit, but ſearch us to the Bottom, Pride and 
Intereſt of the meaneſt kind ſway our Patriot 
Principles. 5 
Notwithſtanding this ſelfiſh Diſpoſition, which 
ſways the Sons of Adam, yet the firſt Principle of 
this divine Affection is implanted in all of them, 
and is only ſtifled by yielding to the Dictates of 
our Senſes, The firſt Gradation we may obſerve 
in that Sympathy and Affection we have for the 
Species in general, ariſes from a Pleaſure we take 
in viewing every Thing, that reſembles ourſelves; 
it's as natural for Man to love his own- Likeneſs, 
as it is to be pleaſed with himſelf : As often as we 
reflect upon ourſelves, we are delighted with our 


Exiſtence, and conſequently every Object which 
renews in us that Idea of our own Likeneſs, ne- 


ceſſarily muſt carry along with it a Senſe of Pleaſure 
proportionable to the Difference between Reality 
and Appearance. This is the Riſe of that Sympa- 
thy we feel for every Man we ſee, when we con- 
ſider him only as a Man, without any other Ac- 
quaintance with him ; and as we can conceive the 
Idea of a Man, or many Men, without the In- 
ter poſition of the Eye, and the Relation he has to 
us by Likeneſs, the ſame Idea of Pleaſure is raiſed 


in our Minds, and ſpreads the ſocial —— 1 
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all the Inhabitants of the diſtant Corners of the Earth; 


this is in a great Meaſure the Foundation of true 


publick Spirit, wherever that rare Virtue is to be 
found, and is itſelf diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
univerſal Benevolence: It differs only from Patri- 


otiſm in the Object: Benevolence is extended to 


all Mankind, whereas publick Spirit is confined to 
a particular Country or Society, of which the Agent 
is Member: The former is in a purer Channel, 
and is not ſo much connected with the other Paſ- 


ſions; I mean, that Benevolence cannot be fo eaſily 


counterfeited, nor does not ſo often ſerve for a 


Tool to promote the Intereſt of the Paſſions. It's 


very rare that one Man has it in his power to do 


Acts which contribute to the univerſal Good of 
Mankind; he can only ſhew his Benevolence to- 
the Generality, by wiſhing them well, and by 


yielding Pity to the Misfortunes of Individuals. 
He who is truly benevolent muſt neceſſarily love his 


Country: but that very Benevolence will check 


that publick Spirit when it interferes with the Gaod 
of the whole Species, or with that of a greater 


Number of Mankind than the Country confiſts of: 
as for Inſtance, a Man univerſally benevolent, whoſe 


Soul is pleaſed with nothing that can hurt Mankind, 
and is inclinable to promote the Happineſs of his 
Species by all Means in his power, conſiders his 
Country but as a Part of the great Aggregate, and 
will incline to promote its Intereſt accordingly. 


If the Society of which he is a Member ſhould 


make War with Intent to deſtroy a Nation more 
numerous than itſelf, the benevolent Man ſhould 
turn Enemy to his Country for the ſake of Man- 
kind, and endeavour to preſerve the greater Num- 
ber of Individuals, whatever was the Cauſe of 
Quarrel ; but the Patriot, as I have diſtinguiſhed 
him from the Benevolent, would take fide with 
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his Country againſt all the World, and to pre- 
ferve his native Spot of Earth, would be content 
to ruin half the Globe, The benevolent Man can 
never take Delight in War or Devaſtation, he can 


fee nothing in Nature that can juſtify the taking 


Life from ſo many Millions as fall by the Sword; 
he counts Exiſtence the greateſt Happineſs, and 
thinks nothing can juſtify Men in deftroying what 
is productive of ſo much Pleaſure as Life is. He 
feels all the Calamities of the miſerable, and par- 
takes of all the Anguiſh his Fellow-Creatures fee] ; 
therefore, for his own ſake, he can conſent to 
nothing that can make them unhappy : This Emoti- 
on of the Soul, this Senſe of Pain, which we feel 
from the Unhappineſs of others, is termed Pity or 


Compaſſion ; is the neceſſary Conſequence of Be- 
nevolence, and ſprings from the ſame Source with 


that noble Paſſion; tho ſome Moraliſts have im- 
agined it to be a Weakneſs in our Nature, and 
would rank it among our irrational Intereſts. But 
4 apprehend, upon mature Conſideration, it will 


be found to owe its Original to a reaſonable Cauſe ; 


for if we conceive, that every Man feels within 
him a natural Affection for his Species, flowing 
from the Likeneſs which he beholds of himſelf, it 
neceſſarily follows, that every Circumſtance which 
repreſents ſuch an Object in Pain, or in Danger of 
Pain, muſt raiſe in us an Idea which gives us Un- 
eaſineſs in the ſame Proportion as our own Like- 
neſs created in us Pleaſure ; and as our Fears are 
always greater than our Joy, we may eaſily ac- 
count for the Effects which ſudden Accidents hap- 
pening to othersproduce in our Minds. The Ideas, 
tho? diſtin in themſelves, yet, by the Action 


of the Mind, are ſo cloſely united, that the Com- 


pariſon is made inſtantaneouſly, and by the pure 
Force of Sympathy. The Anguiſh which another 


feels, 
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feels, or is ſuppoſed to feel, is transferred to our- 
ſelves. h | 

From what I have urged, Madam, you may 
apprehend, that I conceive Benevolence, and Pity 
or Compaſſion, to be the chief Springs of the true 
Patriot Spirit. He muſt be poſſeſſed of Benevo- 
lence to Mankind in general, and Pity and Com- 
paſſion for Individuals: Without Benevolence to 
his Species he can take no Pleaſure in-doing them 
good; and without Pity, and a ſenſible Feeling of 
what they ſuffer, or are capable of ſuffering, he 
may be as little moved with the Sight of a Man 
upon the Rack, as if he were extended upon a 
Sopha, and feel no more Emotion at the greateſt: 
Want and Miſery of his Fellow- Creatures, than 
if they abounded in Wealth, and were void. of all: 
worldly, Care. But if he is truly benevolent, and 
compaſſionate in his Diſpoſition, he muſt; to pro- 
cure his own Eaſe, avoid all Actions that can hurt 
his Country, or give Pain to his Fellow- Subjects; 
and to obtain real Pleaſure, muſt of Choice pur-- 


ſue ſuch Meaſures as are productive of. their Happi- 


nels. | 
It's true, fair Sultana, there are few, except 
the divine Amurath, the invincible Commander of 


the Faithful, that are contented with this pure, 


mental Pleaſure ; yet if we were not totally blin- 
ded with our Paſſions, and immerſed in Senſe, 
theſe are Motives ſufficient to charm the human 
Mind into a Love of this true God-like Spirit: If- 
we conſider the fleeting Joys which the Gratifica- 
tion of our Appetites affords us, and the raviſhing- 
Pleaſure which the benevolent Spirit feels on the- 
Reffection of having done his Duty in Society, a 


rational Being could not heſitate one Moment on 


the Choice, If we conſider the glorious Example 


let us by our holy Prophet, Who underwent alt: 
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the Fatigues and Perils of horrid War, among Na- 
tions of Infidels, in order to purchaſe Empire here, 
and Happineſs hereafter, for the true Believers, we 
ſhould be aſhamed to confeſs ourſelves Men, or 
Followers of that great Prophet, if we would not 
chuſe to deny ourſelves the Enjoyment of the groſs 
Pleaſures of this Life for the Sake of that Pleaſure 
that enabled him to finiſh his glorious Miſſion: 
But above all, if we conſider, that to habituate 
the Soul to a Reliſh of thoſe ſublime Delights, 
ariſing from the Contemplation of having acted up 
to the Dignity of our Nature, is in a Manner 
anticipating Heaven, and taſting the pure Joys, 
reſerved for the departed Faithful, while we are 
yet on Earth : By it we arrive to the greateſt De- 
gree of Perfection Humanity can mount to, and 
imitate, as much as finite Beings can, that divine 
Attribute of the divine Being, 13 and from it 
Ve expect the Favour and Protection of his Pro- 
vidence here, and ultimate Happineſs hereafter; 
but the Caravan juſt ſetting out, J muft, my dear 
Iſabella, refer che Remainder to my next. Fare- 
Wel. 
Conſtantinople the 15th Day 
of the x/ Moon. 
SELIMA. 
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M* dear IJſabella, the holy Derviſe continued 
1 the Diſcourfe which Raimed the laſt Letter 
n Words to this Effect: But as Mankind are not 
to be reclalmed from the Purſuit of their Paſſions, 
nor 
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nor can totally eradicate them, let us enquire if 
Providence has not found out a Way to make even 
theſe ſubſervient to the great Ends of Society. This 
obliges us to turn our Eyes on publick Spirit, not 
as the immediate Means of Men's Happineſs and 
Pleaſure, but the Means or Steps by which they 
come to the Enjoyment of ſomething elſe, which 
they apprehend will promote their ultimate Plea- 
fure: This, though not ſo nobly born as the true 
Patriot Spirit, yet does the Buſineſs of Life, and 
keeps the huge Machine of Society from falling to- 
Pieces, 

This ſelfiſh Spirit of Patriotiſm, which general- 
ly uſurps the Name of the legitimate Affection, we 
have been hitherto confidering, has only ſome few 
Principles in common with that noble Paſſion, a 


ſmall Degree of Benevolence, and its concomitant 


Compaſſion. Some find themſelves ſlightly moved 
by theſe Affections, are not entirely void of them, 
but poſſeſs them in fo fmall a Degree, that they 
are not ſufficient Spurs to Action. Had ſuch Peo- 
ple no other Affections but Benevolence and Pity, 
they would remain ſluggiſh and unaQtive ; the Ob- 
jects of them would not affect the Soul ſo ſtrong- 
ly as to enable her to endure any kind of Fatigue 
to anfwer their Solicitations : Therefore there are 
other Paſſions called in to animate them to Action, 
and ſet this fluggiſh Matter in Motion. Our own 
Neceffities, and utter Inabilities of fubſiſting with- 
out Society, give us the firſt Notion of ſocial 
Life: The Advantages reſulting to ourſelves from 


the Protection of a well- ordered Government in- 


duces us to part with ſome Share of our natural 
Freedom in order to enjoy them; but though this 
Neceſſity is very apparent, and that every Man is 
fenſible, without Commerce with the reit of his 
Species, be could not, with any tolerable Eaſe to 
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himſelf, ſupply even his natural Wants, and that 
he cannot have theſe Advantages without contri- 
buting in ſome Meaſure to the common Good ; 

yet Man is naturally ſo lazy a Creature, and hates 


Labour ſo much, if there was nothing elſe to ex- 


cite him to Action (I mean to Actions for the 
publick Good) but the apparent Neceſſity, the Bu- 
ſineſs of Society would ſtand till, and the Affairs 
of Government would be totally neglected ; for as 
the great Affairs of the Community muſt be ma- 
naged by a few, theſe muſt be totally taken up in 
that grand Purſuit, and leave their own private 
Concerns; therefore if they had no other Motive 
to Action but the Necsſſity they are naturally un- 
der of ſubmitting to ſocial Laws, and the weak 
Spirit of Benevolence we ſuppoſe them poſſeſſed of, 
it's. impoſſible they ſhould ſubmit to the Labour 


and Attendance which Government requires; thus, 


as what is every Body's Buſineſs, is, to a Pro- 
verb, no Body's, the Affairs of the Society muſt 
of Courſe be neglected, and. the Union tumble 
into Confuſion. But Mankind have found. out a 
Method of ingrafting new Habits and AﬀeCtions 
in the Soul of Man, which become ſo many Spurs 
of Action, as they are ſo many. Sources of Pleaſure, 
whether real or imaginary ; of theſe Pride, Am- 
bition, and Avarice are the chief which tend to 
=_- Individuals to undergo the Drudgery. of 

tate 

It's no Matter to enquire if or not theſe Aﬀec- 
tions have any Root in the Soul naturally; it is 
ſufficient: for our Purpoſe at preſent to demon Rt: are, 


that theſe three Vices, as they are generally ſup- 


poſed to be, are the main Springs of molt publick 
Actions, and are the governing Principles in that 
Species of Patriotiſm we are now treating ef: By 


Pride, I here mean that Pleaſure we take in con- 
templating. 


_ Ts 8 
templating our ſuppoſed Merit, and the Senſation 
ariſing from any Thing that confirms us in our 
Opinion of its Excellency, which the Eſteem of 
Mankind certainly does in the ſtrongeſt Degree ; 
therefore the proud Man is greedy of Fame: 1 
diſtinguiſh him from the ambitious in this, that 
though this laſt may be proud, and take Delight in 
refleirg upon his own Merit, and be covetous of 
the Eſteem of Mankind, yet he deſires that Eſteem 
ſhould not be confined to empty Praiſe for the pre- 
ſent, and Statues in after Ages ; but that his Fel- 
low- Subjects, who, in his own Imagination, are 
infinitely inferior to him, may load him with 
Places of Truſt, in Teſtimony of his Abilities, and 
with Honours, as the Reward of them : The proud 
Man may refuſe all theſe as Trifles, and in doing 
ſo he betrays a ſuperlative Degree of Pride, and 
lays a larger Snare for the Efteem of his Country 
than the other; for by Refuſal of thoſe Honours 
which he undoubtedly ſuppoſes due to his Merit, 
he lays Claim to the Character of a truly diſin- 
tereſted Patriot, than which nothing can advance 
him nearer to the Adoration of Mankind; and by 
this Means he flatters his Pride, in ſuppoſing him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of an Excellence to which his Soul is 
a mere Stranger. And further, by this Self- De- 
nial of Place and Power, he has fewer Enemies than 
the other; for he rightly judges that the Pomp at- 
tending on Power and Authority, and the Oppor- 
tunities the Poſſeſſors have of gratifying their other 
Paſſions, are Temptations which the Generality 
cannot withſtand, and that moſt Men covet theſe 
Stations on that Account, and bear a Proportion of 
Malice and Hatred to any Man who is their Rival 
in theſe Purſuits; however, both of them contri- 
bute to the Good of the Society, but the ambiti- 
ous Man more than the ſuperlatively proud, = 

cauſe 
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cauſe the proud Man ſcorns to take the Drudge- 
ry of Government upon him, leſt he ſhould be 
ſuppoſed influenced in his Purſuits by the Ad- 
vantages naturally attendant on Power and Autho- 
rity; but the ambitious Man, as he has. no- 
thing in View but to gratify his own Luft of Pow- 
er, takes upon him the Affairs of Government, 
and leaves the more lazy Members of Society to 
enjoy their Eaſe, and purſue their Pleaſures ac- 
cording to their Tafte: Now it's plain, though 
this laſt is a more active Member of Socicty, and 
may do a great deal of Good if the real Intereſt 
of the Society coincides with his ambitious Views; 
yet he is by no Vieans ſo much the Object of our 
Affection or Confidence as the proud Man, becauſa 
he is ſo much a ſlave to Ambition, that to gratify 
that Paſſion he makes no Conſcience of acting or 
promoting any Meaſures, however detrimental ei- 
ther to the Community or Individuals, upon Sup- 
poſition, that ſuch adminiſter to his Itch of Power 
and Grandeur. He may court the Eſteem of the 
Publick, and make Profeflion of particular Friend- 
ſhip, but all muſt be ſubſervient to his grand 
Scheme of Happiness, Pleaſure, by the Mediati- 
on of Place, Power, and Preferment ; whereas the 
proud Man courts the Efteem of the Publick, and 
the Friendſhip of his Neighbours, for his own 
Sake, and places his ſole Happineſs in the Enjoy- 
ment of their Affections, by which Means they 
are morally certain, that to the beſt of his Judg- 
ment he will act every. Thing that can procure, 
encreaſe, or continue that Eſteem; conſequently 
their Happineſs muſt ſtill be in his View, and pur- 
fued ſteadily as long as he is under the Influence of 
this Love of Fame. There is but one Cafe where- 
in they can be drawn from the Purſuit of what is 


their real Intereſt, that is, ſuppoſing (as is but too 
often 
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often the Caſe) that the People, by- ſome Kind 
of epidemick Infatuation, were brought to reliſh 
Meaſures diametrically oppoſite to their natural In- 
tereſt ; in that Caſe the proud Man would ſwim 
along with the Torrent, and go on in his old 
Track of paying Court to the Voice of the Peo- 
ple, by adminiſtring even to their Folly, ſince 
that Conduct would procure him his darlin 
Wiſh, their Approbation of his Worth and Ex- 
cellence, and the contrary deprive him of that 
Pleaſure. 
But, as this Caſe very ſeldom happens, the Lover 
of Fame is always intitled to, and generally poſ- 
ſeſſes the Eſteem of Mankind, if he has Ability of 
being uſeful to Society; and though, upon mature 
Conſideration, they are, or may be ſenhible, that 
it proceeds from a ſuperlative Degree of Pride and 
Vanity, yet they eſteem it a noble and generous 
Motive to Action ; and if at any Time they call 
this Love of Fame by its own Name, Pride, they 
are ſure to diſtinguiſh it, by ſome Advantage or 
Epithet, from that Species of Pride they have 
loaded with Infamy and Contempt ; that is, they 
have found this Species of Pride ſo uſeful to So- 
ciety, and ſo productive of great and heroick Ac- 
tions, that they juſtly eſteem it a Virtue, and have 
contrived Ways and Means to promote this Paſſi- 
on as much as poſſible; they beſtow on it all the 
Encomiums human Nature can invent ; Titles of 
Honour, and meer Sounds are uſed as ſo many 
Charms to conjure up this Aﬀection ; even in- 
animate Things, ſuch as Statues, Obeliſks, Tombs, 
Monuments, and pompous Inſcriptions to the dead, 
become ſo many Spurs to excite the Vanity of the 
living, and hurry them on in ſuch Purſuits as can 
procure them ſolid Fame, and theſe important 
Expreſſions of it. Another Reaſon that creates 
1 more 


T1 
more Friends to this pride-born Virtue is, that az 
often as any Man diſcovers an Inclination to gain 
our Eſteem, ſo often he creates in us an Idea of 
our own Excellence, and great Importance in Na. 
ture; at the ſame Time that he gratifies his own 
Pride he tickles our Vanity in the moiſt ſenſible 
Manner, by letting us know, that we have it in 
our Power to contribute to the Happineſs of ſome 
Creature: We fancy ourſelves, that the proud 
Man, in ſome Meaſure, depends upon us, ſince 
we are neceſſary to his Pleaſure; and, in Fact, 
he certainly does depend upon us for ſo much of 
his Exiſtence as he receives Pleaſure from our Eſ- 
teem; for as he meaſures his Exiſtence by the 
Pleaſure he receives by the Mediation of the Eſteem 
of the Publick; the Envy, Hatred, or even In- 
difference of every Individual, deducts ſo much 
from the Sum total of his Happineſs. 5 
From what I have ſaid, divine Selima, you may 
conceive how Pride and Ambition, when ſeparate, 
contribute to the Good of the Publick ; and may na- 
turally conclude, that when theſe two Paſſions meet 
in one Man, they make up the active Patriot, and 
finiſh'd Hero; that is, they make up that Hero 
we admire ſo much, and on whom we would, and 
generally do, beſtow all the Encomiums due to the 
real Patriot, whoſe Part in Life he occupies. For 
if we ſuppoſe a Man proud of his own Excellence, 
and covetous of being confirm'd in his own No- 
tions of himſelf, by the Approbation of Mankind, 
and at the' ſame Time not ſo much dead to the 
Calls of his other Paſſions, but to be willing to 
gratify them when they do not interfere with his 
good and ultimate End, Efteem of the Publick ; 
and that among his other Paſſions he is poſſeſſed 
of Ambition : It naturally follows, that both his 
Pride, or Love of Fame, and his Ambition muſt 
| | prompt 
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prompt him to ſuch Actions as merit the Eſteem of 
the Publick: And as Love of Fame is ſuppoſed the 
governing Paſſion, he would be in no Danger of fol- 
lowing Ambition further than was conſiſtent with 
Honour, which is only a Word inſtituted for this 
Species of Pride, conſequently hisSteps to Power muſt 
be the Intereſt of the People, and his Continuance 
will be no longer than he can purſue the ſame gene- 
rous Plan : His Ambition in this Caſe would only 
ſerve as a further Spur to Action, and induce him to 
take upon him the weighty Affairs of Govern- 
ment, and purſue them with Alacrity. Such a 
Man, Madam, whatever mean Opinion Prejudice 
of Education may have given your Highneſs to his 
| Motives of Action, is the moſt uſeful Member of 
Society, and is poſſeſſed in the greateſt Degree of 
all the ſocial Virtues, will practiſe them as much 
as if he purſued them for their own Sake, and 
not as Tools to Pride, and is but one Degree re- 
moved from the abſolute Patriot: This laſt makes 
the Publick the Means to obtain his ultimate End, 
Pleaſure ; but the other purſues the publick Good 
to gratify his Pride, and from Pride expectæa the 
ſame ultimate End, Pleaſure. Your Highneſs, 
who is, no Doubt, acquainted with The Hiſtories ef 
the late Czar, Peter Alexowitz, of Ruſſia, and 
Charles, King of Sweden, may eaſily judge from 
theſe two Characters the Difference betwen a So- 
vereign actuated by Ambition, and the Love of 
Power alone, and one actuated by Ambition, and 
this Species of Pride joined. The Czar was ambi- 
tious as well as Charles, but he had likewiſe the 
Deſire of obtaining the Eſteem of Mankind upon 
other Conſiderations than Courage : He would 
have them believe, that he was poſſeſſed of Wiſ- 
com, and a Deſire of Knowledge, which he in- 
tended to uſe for the Good of his People. To 
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gratify his Ambition he caball'd againſt the invin- 
cible Porte, and made feeble, Attempts to raiſe his 
Power higher than that of the mighty Ottoman 
Emperor's ; but our PropMEt was watchful of the 
Deſcendants of his Houſe, and baffled the At- 
tempts of this petty Infidel, He then wanted to 
extend his Dominion over his weaker Neighbours, 
the Poles, and involved himſelf in continual Diſ- 
putes with his Rival in Glory, Charles the Twelfth, 
All this was the Effect of ambitious Pride: But 
he employed the remainder of his great Stock of 
Vanity to much better Purpoſes; by his Efforts to- 
wards the Poſſeſſion of Power he ſaw his Wants, 
and the Neceſſity of better diſciplining his People, 
before they could be fit Inſtruments to gra— 
tify his Ambition; therefore he ſpent all his 
Time in teaching them the Art of War; and not 
content with this, to make his rude and half-brute 
Subjects wiſe, and acquainted with the Arts, Trades, 
Manufactures, and Policy of the reſt of Europe, 
he travel'd in Perſon to all the Courts where 
he could learn either Art or Science to pro- 
mote this End: He ſucceeded in his Endeavours, 
and by meer Dint of Induſtry he raiſed that ſtu- 
pid Nation to a Height of Glory, which they 
could never have known, had not this Spirit pol- 
ſeſſed their Sovereign. That Infidel Prince, no 
Doubt, would have made the World believe, that 
he undertook all this Labour, and expoſed his Life 
to ſo many Dangers, purely for the Good of his 
Country ; but your ſublime Highneſs may eaſily 
"he that Ambition, and Love of Fame, were 
is darling Motives, that he found that Conduct 
moſt conducive to that End, and therefore purſued 
it. On the other Hand, Charles the Twelfth was 
' ambitious only of Power, and creating Terror, not 


Eſteem; therefore he purſued his Itch of Power, 
| T 
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without any Regard to the Good of his People, and 
beggar'd -and diſpeopled a brave Nation, only for 
the Sake of having it in his power to make his 
Neighbours ſtand in awe of him, and dread his 
Reſentment. The one Character we may admire 
and ſtare at, as it enabled the Agent, to Acts of 
Valour, and perſonal Courage, beyond the Bulk 
of Mankind : But the other we not only admite, 
but have an Affection for, as his Actions, what- 
ever were their Motives, were productive of ſo 
much real Good to ſo many of the Species. It's 
true, ſome few, who advantaged themſelves by the 
mad Spirit of Charles, may likewiſe eſteem or re- 
verence his Memory, but that flows only from the 
Idea they have of the Good he did them, which 
always recurs as often as they think of his Character 
in general. | 
Thus your Slave has endeavoured to make it 
appear, that Pride and Ambition are principal 
Springs of Action to the modern Patriot; it will 
2ppear equally conſpicuous, that Avarice, and ſe- 
veral other Vices, or ſuch Paſſions as are eſteem'd 
vicious, have Weight with Men of different Stamps, 
and contribute their Quota towards promoting the 


publicx Good. Let a Man have great Talents 


fitted for publick Buſineſs, a ſmall Portion of Pride, 
or modern Honour, and ſome Sparks of Ambition, 
which few are entirely void of, but let his prevail- 
ing Paſſion be the Love of Money, that is, let 
him believe that Money is the only Thing capable 
of procuring him his ultimate End, Pleaſure, (a 
Sentiment that is natural to moſt Men;) ſuch a 
Man, with ſuch a Stock, will of Courſe commences 
Patriot, and practiſe all the Arts which recommend 
the real Patriot ; if theſe appear to him to be the 
beſt Means of acquiring Wealth, (a ConjeQure in 
which he is not often miſtaken) and in Conſe- 
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quence the Publick, which he only loves for the 
Sake of its Money, may be benefited by his Abi- 
lity; but if (as in the Caſe of the ambitious Man) 
- his cevetous Diſpoſition may be gratified in a grea- 
ter Degree by Treaſon, Treachery, Rebellion, or 
any Action the moſt deſtructive of the Peace and 
Happineſs of his Country, his Benevolence, his 
Compaſhon, his Pride, Ambition, and every other 
Paſſion he had in common with the real or pre- 
tended Patriot, vaniſh like Smoak, and he yields 
to the Dictates of the prevailing Luft, which in 
this Caſe we ſuppoſe Money : This of all Charac- 
ters is the moſt odious, for Reaſons which I have 
elſewhere hinted to your Highneſs, 2s it is moſt 
miſchievous in its Conſequences to Society, and in- 
terferes ſo much with the general Views of Man- 
kind ; and not that it has any worſe Original than 
the more amiable Paſſions ; for even this covetous 
Wretch is but a Degree removed from the ido- 
liz'd Patriot: He purſues the publick Good, be- 
cauſe ACtions of that Kind procure him Power, 
that procures him Wealth, and this laſt Pleaſure, 
the ultimate End common to them both. | 
Theſe three great Virtues or Vices (for they re- 
ceive the Name of the one or other only as they are 
productive of, or deſtructive to, the publick Good) 
govern chiefly in Perſons of high Life, and ſupply 
the ſeveral Societies of the World with purpled 
Drudges and State Mules ; but they are likewiſe 
ring to Action to the Vulgar, who all pride 
themſelves in being aſſiſting in carrying on the 
great Buſineſs of ſocial Life; they affect theſe Paſ- 
ſions in Miniature, and impoſe upon themſelves, 
and others, with the Shew of Self-Denial: The 
Meaning of which Word they are not ſo much as 
acquainted with; but their Pretences are not ſo 
much to be cenſured as the Inſincerity of the grew 
an 
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and learned, who can diſcover the different Work- 
ings of their own Paſſions, know their ſimple 
Powers and combined Forces, and may call them 
by their proper Names and Characteriſticks, yet 
fix Ideas to Words and Epithets, which have no 
more Relation to the Thing ſignified than the moſt 
glaring Contradiction; but the Cheat is univerſal, 
one K nave, as well as one Fool, connives at the 
other, and are only concerned to play their Parts 
in the great Farce of Life with the greateſt Dex- 
terity. The great, the leading Men, know one 
another; they ſee through the Diſguiſe of Hypo- 
criſy, and falſe Pretences to intrinſick Worth, but 
connive at the Cheat, in Hopes of the like Fa- 
vour ; and thus they have all combined, like the 
induſtrious Bee, not only to avail themſelves of 
the Virtues of the People, but to gather the Ho- 
ney, the Wax, the Sweets and Strength of Society 
from the moſt poiſonous Plants, the Vices, the Foi- 
bles and Credulity of the great Herd: It's by this 
Means the great Beaſt is tam'd into ſocial Subjecti- 
on, and govern'd by a few eaſy Maxims which 
affect Things that infinite Goodneſs without in- 
finite Power would attempt in vain. 

Thus, my dear {/abella, the good Derviſe ended 
his Diſcourſe on Love. I have been particular in 
my Relation of that Part of his Diſcourſe which 
relates to the Love of our Country, for the Sake 
of your Son, the young Ali, whoſe tender Mind 
it is yaur Duty to form to the Love of Virtue, 
and inſtruct in thoſe Arts which can make a Peo- 
ple, as well as a Sovereign, happy. You ſee, my 
dear Jſabella, how many Paſſions Man has to 
conquer before he can arrive at a true Reliſh of 
that pure, mental Pleaſure, which elevates us ſo 
high in the Eſteem of Gop and Men. You mut 
teach the young Ali betimes his Relation to the 
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reſt of his Species, the Neceflity he is. in of their 
Aſſiſtance, and the exquiſite Pleaſure arifing from 
their Eſteem, and every other Circumftance that 
may cultivate his Benevolence, and make that 
God-like Paffion his governing Principle, and the 
Gratification of it his chief Pleafure. Fhe Der- 
viſe's Diſcourſe will likewife furniſh you with 
Hints to teach him to ftudy Men, their Paſſions, 
Affections and Habits, and how to turn and wind 
them, and play them againſt one another, in or- 
der to promote the great Buſineſs of the Society, 
over which he may one Day reign, by the Fa- 
vour of the invincible Amuraih your Father. Trea- 
ſure up theſe Precepts as the choiceſt Jewels; lock 
them up in the Cabinet of thy Heart, where no- 
thing ſhould come but the Love of God, and his 
holy Prophet. Remember tby Mother, and may 
Mahomet hear my Vows, and protect my Child 
through the dark Vail of this World, and at laſt 
lead her to the eternal Manſions of Pleaſure and 
Delight, prepared for the Race of the Prophet, 
and the mighty Ottomans, Adieu. 
Conſtantinople the 7th 

Day of the qth Moon. - 
SELIMA. 
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LETTER XXIE 


SELIMA #LSAREFLL A. 


Jabella, has done the preceding Subjects 

1 1 will not affirm : but this T can ſay, that 

he gave me ſo: much. Satisfaction, that T thought 

it act unworthy of me to write, nor of Uſe: 
T 


# HETHER the holy Derviſe, my dear 


[Lat] 
read. In his laſt Diſcourſe he proceeded to iltu- 
ſtrate Juſtice, in the Deſcription of mutual Fidelity 
and Truth, which he aſſerts to be its Foundation, 
the firmeſt Bond of Peace, and the very Soul of 
Society; and that without their ſupporting Aſ- 


| fRance, all Order, all Decency among Men would 


run into Confuſion and Extravagance. Even thoſe 


very Men, who trample upon Juſtice, and whe: 
without trembling dare commit the moſt violent 


Outrages againſt it, acknowledge its Uſe, by ob- 
ſerving and keeping up ſome Likeneſs of theſe Vir- 


tues among one another. 


Faith, continued he, is either of a publick or 


of a private Nature; but as my Buſineſs here is to 
inform the Mind of divine Selima, how ſhe ſhall 
conduct herſelf to Happineſs,. I ſhall forbear ex- 


patiating on the firſt Head, and addreſs myſelf only 
to the explaining and inlarging of the ſecond, I 
take private Faith, in the ſimple Acceptation of 
the Term, to conſiſt in the mutual Dependence 


Men ſhould have upon one another for the Perform- 


ance of their Engagements. This Law is almoſt 


| co-eval with Mankind, and is no other than that 


we ſhould attribute to each other what we our- 
ſelves would chuſe to receive in the like Circum- 
tances ;; notwithſtanding, fo depraved is human 
Nature, though every Man has a true Senſe of this 


| Obligation, yet we find many who endeavour to 


impoſe upon their own Minds by equivocal Evaſi- 


ons, and think themſelves very ſeeure in the Breach: 
of their Contracts, if they ean find any Shift to 


fatisfy the natural Scruples of their Conſcience : 
To adjuſt this Matter, and: to diſable us from de- 


| ceiving the World, or our own Conſciences, Men 


need only conſider their Abilities in plighting their 
Faith; fecondly, thoſe with whom they contract; 
and next the Thing engaged for, and laſtly the 

5 Manner 


ral 

Manner and Form of ſuch Engagements ; By 
Men's conſidering their own Abilities, I woudbe 
underſtood to mean, that they ſhould be able, 
and have it in their Power to perform their Con- 
tract; and that in the Senſe which the other party 
conceived it ; if any Perſon ſhall give a Promiſe, 
who is under the Protection or Guardianſhip of 
another, ſuch Perſon, having no Power over him- 
ſelf, is not therefore able to contract, fuch x 
Wives, Children, Minors, &e. but if they, under 
- whoſe Juriſdiction ſuch Perſons live, ſhall conſent 
to ratity their Engagements, ſuch Compacts then 
oblige, and are valid to all Intents and Purpoſes; 
Now as to the Perſon with whom a Contract i; 
made, it is no Matter what his Character or Con- 
dition is, it ſhould be punQually obſerved, and 
faithfully executed, let the Conſequences reſulting 
from it be what they will. There are but two 
Caſes I know which can poſſibly diſannul the 
Solemnity of a Contract; the firſt is, if the Party, 
to whom the Obligation is given, either diſtruſt, 
or does not accept of it without ſome other Secu- 
rity, in this Caſe the Perſon who offers the Con- 
tract may in ſome Meaſure be abſolved; for a 

Faith ſhould be mutual, Diffidence deſtroys thi 
Purpoſe of it, and Suſpicion is as diſteputable in 
the one Party, as Deceit is difhonourable in the 
other; for this Reaſon no Body will charge a Pt: 
foner with a Breach of Faith, who eſcapes fron i 
Goal, becauſe Promiſes are no longer binding than 
they have Credit given them; but every Man 
will cenſure him who flies away after he has pro- 
miſed the contrary : Theſe two Circumſtances, | 
think, illuſtrate the great Difference between 
Faith and Security, which ſome have falſely im- 
agined to be ſynonymous Terms; the other is, tha 
as every Contract is in its. own Nature * 
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and conſequently conditional, then certainly the 
Perſon who violates his Part, leaves the other at 
full Liberty, and abſolves him from every Tie 
ſuch Obligations might lay him under; but ſo 
long as any Perſon punctually keeps Faith with 
us, though he were a Robber, we ſhould religi- 
ouſly do the like by him, becauſe if any Man ſhould 
deſcend ſo low as to treat with ſuch People, he 
ſhould have Honour enough left for himſelf to 


adhere faithfully to his Agreements: Now, as to 


the third Conſideration, which regards the Thing 
ſtipulated for, if the Contract is either impoſhble 
or unjuſt, we are abſolutely diſcharged from the 
Performance; that to Impoſſibilities there lies no 
Obligation, has been an old Maxim; if the Con- 


tract is naturally unjuſt, we are then guilty of an 


accumulated Offence if we keep it, by fooliſhly 
entering into, and wickedly abiding by, ſuch 
Compacts: If a Ruffian ſhould, with a drawn 
Sword, deſire me to ſwear that I would affaffinate 
the divine Sultan, whom all the Hoſt of Heaven 
guard, what ſhould I do in ſuch Circumſtances ? 
Pm guilty if I ſwear to an unjuſt Act, and doubly 
criminal if T perform it: Death is eligible to a 
real, good Man, before an Act of Injuſtice. For 
to apply the Principle, that of the two Evils the 

leaſt is to be choſen, in this Caſe, is diſhoneſt and 
ſcandalous: Do not Evil, was the inceſſant Pre- 
cept of our great Prophet. Now as to the laſt 
Conſideration, the Manner and Form of entering 
into Contracts, or the Motives inducing us to ex- 
ecute them, we may conſider how far we are 
bound by ſuch as are extorted from us. Though 
compulſive Contracts have been always diſpenſed 
with, becauſe Men were not at Liberty; yet 1 
muſt beg Leave to diſſent from this Opinion, and 
aftirmsy that let the Neceſſity be ever ſo preſſing, 


Our 


I 

our Will is, in ſuch Caſes, at leaſt uncontroulable, 
and in this Inſtance may chuſe Death, which we 
ſhould rather do than contract impiouſly, I en- 
treat your ſublime Highneſs not to be ſtartled at 
the Strangeneſs of this Doctrine, I mean, that we 
ſhould be thus reſolute only when the .Almighty 
Gop of Heaven is invoked as a Witneſs to our 
Engagements. As this World abounds with Deceit, 
the ſupreme Being, from his infinite Juſtice and 
Wiſdom, muſt be the propereſt Object to ſwear by, 


becauſe he knows whether the contracting Parties 


will deal faithfully, and from his Juſtice and Power 


will certainly revenge himſelf, and the Innocent. 


Thus ended the ſage Derviſe, My dear 1/abella, 
I confeſs, that his Notions of Oaths and Contract; 
ſcem too rigid; notwithſtanding, if we conſider the 
Dignity of that Being before whom we all ſtand, 
and in whoſe Preſence all Contracts are made, 


we ſhould, with a ſcrupulous Nicety, obſerve all 


our Engagements. Though I believe human 
Nature is hardly capable of going as far as the Der- 
viſe expects, yet the more perfect we are, ſo much 
the nearer we approach to Happineſs. Farewel. 
Conſtantinople, the 1/f = 

Day of the 10th Moon. 
S ELINA. 


Eren. 
S ELI M A ft ILS A B E L IL A. 


WH dear Iſabella, in my laſt J gave thee our holy 
Derviſe's Sentiments of Juſtice, conſidered 
under the Head of mutual Faith; rigid Juſtice in- 


deed ! however,. the Obſervance of his Precepts 3 
this 
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this Subject do not entirely ſtand out of human Reach. 
He argued farther in our laſt Converſation concer- 
ning another Kind of Juſtice, which he terms re- 
lative. Divine Sultana, ſays he, though we are 
taught the Laws of Society by our own Exigence 
and Dependance upon one another, and though the 
Principles of Beneficence and Humanity muſt incon- 
| teſtably ariſe from the attending to theſe Wants of 
ours, yet there is another Species of Juſtice which 
more immediately claims our Regard, than the gene- 
ral Relation we have to the Members of Society ; 
theſe are our Duties as a Huſband, Father, Maſter, 
and their Correlatives, Wife, Child, Servant, &c. 
The particular Duties reſulting from theſe Relations 
are ſo fundamentally grounded in Nature, that no 
Violence can totally diſſolve them. As Huſband and 
Wife are the original Springs from whence the two 
others derive, I ſhall, with your Permiffion, divine 
Sultana, firſt examine this Relation. The Offices of 
Huſband and Wife are very ſolemn, as the Happineſs 
of the Society in general, in fome Meaſure, depends 
on their faithfully diſcharging themſelves in their re- 
ſpective Capacities, That each ſhould clearly under- 
ſtand their peculiar Province, and conduct themſelves 
right, they ſhould be firſt informed, that the Du- 
ties of the Marriage State are of two Kinds, reci- 
procal, and particular; I make this Diſtinction to 
diſabuſe thoſe, who have believed it to be a pure 
State of Equality. By the reciprocal Duties, I 
mean all ſuch as equally bind both Parties, ſuch as 
mutual Affection, unſhaken Fidelity, and a Com- 
munion and Sharing of every Thing without Re- 
ſerve, an equal Care in the Conduct and Manage- 
ment of their Families, in the educating of their 
Children, &c. theſe I call reciprocal, becauſe that 


neither the Neglect, Abſence, or Death of the one 


can leſſen the Exerciſe of theſe Offices in the other; 
the 
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the particular Duties are ſuch as peculiarly belong to 
Man and Wife, as they ſtand in an unequal Relation 
one to another, ſuch as, that the Huſband fhall love, 
cheriſh, comfort, inſtruct, direct, maintain, and 
govern his Wife, and all this he ſnould do with the 
Tenderneſs of a fond Parent, and the Reſpectfulneſß 
of a ſincere Friend; and ſuch as are incumbent on 
the Wife, Obedience, Silence, Frugality, and At- 
tendance on the Affairs of her Family. I do not, 
divine Selima, conſider the Share which Women 
have in the nuptial State in the rigid Muſſulman's 
Senſe ; no, Madam, I know that a Woman is com- 
poſed of the ſame organized Body with Men; that 
her Soul is the ſame divine æthereal Spirit; and that, 
if the Preference was diſputed, the Point muſt be de- 
termined in Favour of them, as their Structure is 
more delicate, and their Frame infinitely more lovely 
than any Thing the Sons of Adam can boaſt of; but 
it is certain, that the ſupreme Being originally in- 
tended Man for Sovereignty and Government, for 
this Reaſon he beſtowed a Strength of Body ſupe- 
rior to Woman, to enable them to protect and pro · 
cure ſuch Neceſſaries and Conveniencies, as by Rea- 
ſon of their Weakneſs lay quite beyond their Reach. 
Thus, great Madam, you ſee that Providence has 
ſo ordered this Matter, that Woman, without any 
Offence to the Excellence or Dignity of her Birth, 
was originally created in a State of Dependance, 
and that Mankind have not inſlaved them through 
unreaſonable Ambition or Wantonneſs. Now, as 
to the End propoſed in a matrimonial State, though 


the Parties often enter upon it without any View 
of promoting the great Deſign; yet Providence 
takes Care that the End ſhall not be fruſtrated, and 
that it ſhall terminate, as it really ſhould, in the 
Propagation of our Species: Hence branches out 
another Relation, that of Parents and * the 
| utles 
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Duties here are wholly reciprocal ; the Offspring, 
being equally derived from the Father and Mother, 
can admit of no unequal Share in their Affections. 
The Love of Parents to their Offspring ſo univerfally 
diffuſes itſelf through the animal Creation, that this 
Principle ſeems almoſt not more natural than innate. 
Should any Parent refuſe its Offspring the neceſſary 
Aſſiſtance of nouriſhing, foſtering, &c. and &&pole 
it to encounter with Wants and Miſeries, would he 
not act againſt the Sentiments of his own Confcience, 
and deny that general Law of doing as he would be 
done by? After this the Duty of the Parent does 
not ceaſe ; their Education calls next for their moft 
ſerious Regards, and very juſtly, fince the future 
Happineſs of the Child intirely depends on this Point, 
and Prejudices, early conceived, impreſs themſelves 
fo ſtrongly on Infant Minds, that ſcarcely any Time, 
or future Advantage can obliterate. In Order more 
effectually to carry on this Work, it is neceflary to 
inveſt the Parent with an Authority to reſtrain, cor- 
rect, influence and direct all the Actions of his 
Children, nor ſhould this Privilege ſtop when they 
can talk and walk, for it does not follow that they 


are yet able to reaſon, or go alone; ſtrong Paſſions 


may ſeduce, or Inexperience deſtroy in this World 


| of Deceit: It is therefore expedient, that all Parents 


ſhould have a Right of chufing for, and directing 
their Children, and no Age or Condition ſhould ex- 
empt them, at leaſt, from the Privilege of recom- 
mending wheat ſhould be done, and what omitted. 
However, this parental Authority, uncontroled and 
unconfined as it may ſeem, extends its Dominion 
no farther than to promote the Intereſt and Happi- 
neſs of the Offspring; ſhould a Parent command his 
Child to do Evil, he is at full Liberty to refuſe ſuch 
Injunctions, being accountable for his Actions to the 
ſupreme Being, and the Society of which he is re- 
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cognized a Member. Now let us examine the 
Duty which Children ſhould maintain towards their 
Parents for their Care in the rearing and educating 
them: No Man dares be ſo prophane as to deny 
Worſhip and Adoration to the all-juſt and power- 
ful Gop, for beſtowing upon him an immortal Soul; 
how then ſhall we refuſe Reverence and Obedience 
to our Parents, who are the Authors of our Ex 
iſtence here? Beſide, if the Thoughts of  Annihi- 
lation be terrible, and that the Conſciouſneſs of our 


1 Being is a Kind of Happineſs, how much are we 


indebted, how obliged thould we be to them by 
whom weare? The very Name of Parent has ſome- 
thing ſo tender, ſo endearing in it, that our great 
| Prophet, as well almoſt as every other Nation, ad- 
dreſſes the one great Gop with this Title: As no 
Body is ſuppoſed to love another ſo well as Parents 
do their Children, ſo there are none whoſe Admoni- 
tions ſhould be received more cordially than theirs, 
As Love and Obedience ſhould go Hand in Hand 
through the Courſe of our Parents Lives, we ſhould 
8 exert this Duty towards them, at the 

erge of Life, and Decline to the Grave; or in 
Caſe of any other Diſtreſs, it is then we ſhould 
aſſiſt, cheriſh, and comfort them, leſt we ſhould be 
thought ungratefully to withhold that friendly Bene- 
ficence which indulged us when unable to provide 
for ourſelves. Now as to the laſt Kind of Relation, 
which reſpects Mafters and Servants, here again the 
Duties are conditional, that is, that the Maſter ſhall 
faithfully diſcharge all Compacts and Agreements 
with his Servants, and that he ſhall always remem- 
ber that they are compoſed of the ſame Materials, 
and that their Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain are the ſame, 
and that Servants, on their Parts, ſhall diligently 
employ themſelves in their particular Office, and in- 
terfere with nothing out of their Station; that . 

| W 
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1 
will faithfully keep all his Secrets, and honour and obey 
him in every Thing lawful. I own, great Madam, 
that I have ever been an Enemy to the enſlaving of 
our Fellow-Beings, as I imagine it is a Breach a- 
gainſt the Deſigns of Nature; let Accident or Miſ- 
tortune reduce a Man ever @ low, it cannot debaſe 
him to ſuch a Degree as to deſtroy that Equality 
which naturally ſubſiſts between the human Species. 
Here ended the holy Derviſe. I intreat thee, my 
dear Child, that thou wilt treaſure up this good. 
Man's Doctrine in thy Soul, that thou wilt never 
forget thy Duty to us thy affeQionate Parents, to 
thy own Children, and that thou wilt remember 
thy Slaves always as Co-partners of thy Nature. 
Farewel, 


Conſtantinople the ath 


Day of the 12th Moon. | 
5 |  SELIMA 
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I. ET TER XXIV, 


S LIMA 0 ISAB EL L A. 


M* dear Iſabella, yeſterday the chief of the Eu- 
| n 


uchs entertained me and my Slaves with the 


Hiſtory of the young and unfortunate Sophi of Perſia. 


This young Prince is the laſt of the Royal Houſe of 
Perſia; he was born in Sight of Empire, and but a few 
Months paſſed between his Birth and the Ruin of his 
Hopes, oh the utter Deſtruction of his illuſtrious 
Houſe. The uſurping Rebel Thamas Couli Kan, a Slave 
by Birth, and a Robber by Profeſſion, took Advantage 
of the popular Diſquiets, raiſed by the Indolence of the 


late Sophi, and out of Pretence of aſſerting the Liberties 
of the People, depoſed and murdered his Sovereign; 


P 2 | the 


fear, Allegiance, and pay Homage to their Infant 
ward dhew of Moderation gained the Tyrant 


narch; they were ſenſible, that he had held the Reins 


pormitted Sloth, Effeminacy, and e to 


leaſt on Pretence to free them, from theſe Calamities, 


his Allegiance to the young Sophi, they thought it 
till their etor * come of Age to take the 


„ 


the Tyrant had: ſtill ſo much Modeſty left, as not: to 
pretend to ſeek Empire in his own Right, but crown 
ed the young Sophi yet in his Cradle, ſwore himſelf, 


and obliged the Nobility and Princes of Perſia to 


Emperor, in whoſe Right he himſelf pretended to 
rule Supreme. This Pretence to Liberty, this out- 


many Friends who otherwiſe abhorred the Treachery 
and Cruelty practiſed againſt their deceaſed Mo- 


of Gover2ment with too ſlack a Hand, allowed 
Vice, Immorality and Corruption to overrun the 
whole Empire, without any Check or Control ; had 


take Place in the Army, and ſuffered the Authority 
of the Magiſtracy, throughout his vaſt Dominions, 
to dwindle into the loweſt Contempt. This produc- 
ed Partiality in the Diſtribution of Juſtice, Embez- 
zlement. of the publick Revenue, heavy Taxes up- 
on the People ; Robberies, Murders, Rapes of Vir- 
gins, and the greateſt Acts of Injuſtice were to be 
met with in all Corners of the Kingdom, and a ge- 
neral Spirit of Diſcontent poſſeſſed the whole People. 
This the Princes of Perſia ſaw and knew to be the 
State of their Country, when Thamas Couli Kan de- 
poſed the old Sophi ; they were ſenſible he had wo 
ſued Meaſures, and gone Lengths to free them, at 


which they could not juſtify to their Conſcience, nor 
reconcile to that Duty they owed the deceaſed Em- 
peror, to them the Vicegerent of the Almighty ; but 
as the Thing was done, and the Uſurper owned 
the prudenteſt Method to ſubmit to his Government, 


Sceptre 
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Sceptre i into his own Hands: But they were deceived 
in the arch Rebel ; he had no ſuch benevolent View; 
he was conducted by no fuch generous Sentiment, as 
the Good of his native Country ; the black Angel 
had taken full Poſſeſſion of his Soul, and firſt ſuggeſt- 


ed to him the wicked Notion, that a Subject ſhould 


make himſelf Judge of his Sovereign's Actions; he 
inſpired him with Ambition to reign, and blotted 


out any Remains ot Loyalty, Humanity or Benevo- 
lence that might have been lurking in his Soul; he 
taught him to feign Moderation, Self-Denial, Love | 


of his native Country, and an ardent Deſire of Li- 


berty, in order to lull the infatuated Perſians into de- 
ſtructive Security; like the firſt Seducer of Man- 
kind, he aſſumed a fair Outſide; wore Virtue as a 
Vizard, to hide the monſtrous Deformity of his Soul. 
He knew if he was to appear among Mankind in 
his natural Shape, the horrid Spectre, the infinite 
Number of accumulated Vices would frighten them 


from that Indolence ſo neceſſary to his Deſign, and 


unite all .Mankind in one common League, to op- 
poſe the hell- born Monſter. . This was the real De- 
ſign of his firſt Pretences; they were all a Scheme 
deeply laid, to catch the unthinking Per ſians, to rob 
them of their antient Race of Kings, the Deſcend- 
ants of Ali, and entail Miſery, laſting Miſery, on + 
them and their Poſterity, under the Domination 
of a petty Robber, raiſed up by Heaven, to bea 
Scourze upon the Wearers of the Red Turban . 
and thoſe who have perverted the Laws of our boly | 
Prophet, and ſwerved from thoſe divine Precepts, . 


laid down in that Book, which was dictated in Hea- 
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* The Perſſaus wear: Red Tarbans, and the Tard: 
zenerally white, and call the Per fans Red Head: „ ba. 
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ven, written by the Finger of God, and delivered 
by the Archangel Gabriel to our holy Prophet *. 
The Uſurper no fooner ſaw the Peace of the Em- 
pire ſettled, and that the Perſians had ſubmitted to 
the Government he had eſtabliſhed in the Name of 
the Infant Emperor, than he, by Degrees, threw 
off the Maſk of Virtue ; it was troubleſome to ſuch 
a Wretch ; the very Appearance of any Thing like 
Humanity galled his Soul ; he could no longer ſtifle 
his Itch of Sovereign Dominion, tho' he enjoyed all 
the Revenue and Riches in Perſia, and wanted only 
the Name of Sophi, which he permitted the Infant 
Emperor to wear; yet he grudged that empty Name 
of Majeſty, and ſcorned to be wicked as Delegate 
for another; he muſt be impious, not as Proxy, 
but in his own Name, and therefore declared for 
himſelf. The Per/zans had gone too far to retract; 
if they had any Honeſty or Loyalty left, it was only 


to bewail their Folly and Credulity; ; they were in 
g the 


PTC 


*The Turks and Perſians are as much at Variance 
with one another, as the Proteſtints and Papiſts; they hate 
Oar another with tie ſame religious Zea: and Rarcour, 
and agree in nothing but their Belief of the Mahome tan 
Mition. After Mahomet's Deceaſe, Ali, the Son in Law 
ef Mahomet, took upon him to write a Comment upon 
the Acoran, wheiein he differed with the Followers of 
Omer. This laſt the Turks adhere to, and the Per/aans 
- adore the former; and by the Help of an Impottor, 
w:o pretended to be Coadjutor to Ali, they have com- 
poſed a Creed different from that of the Turks ; and tied 
themſclves up to the Ocfervance of ſeveral Rites, Ab- 
Tutions and Forms of Prayer unknowa to the other Ma: 
hometan SeRaries, and for which they are held in Avo- 
miaaticn by all the reſt of the MufTu'men ; in ſhort, th? 
Followers of the Impoſtor Mahomet are as 2 alous in 
d 101240 S one znother as any of us Chriſtians can be, and 


fad out 75 many ridigulous Reaſons to jaſtify thei; reli: 
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the Monſter's Power, and muſt ſubmit, without 
any apparent Signs of Murmuring ;. nay, they pre- 
tend to be under Obligations to the ſucceſsful 
Traitor, for vouchſafing to accept of them as his 
Slaves, and for weilding the Sceptre of. Perfia, in 
Reward of what his Minions pretend he has done 
for them, in relieving them from the Bondage of 
their former Kings. However, there are ſtill a- 
mong them ſome, who are ſenſible of their miſera- 
ble Condition, and are willing to ſhake off the 
Uſurper's Yoke ;z by their Means the young Sophi 
has found Means to eſcape the Snares laid for him 
by the Blood-thirſty Uſurper, and to put himſelf - 
under the Protection of the ſublime Port of the 
invincible Amurath, who is the Lanthern of diſ- 
treſſed Virtue, and deſtined from all Eternity to 
be the Scourge of that hated Traitor Couli Kan, 

It was the Arrival of that young Prince in this 
Capital, that put the Chief of the black Eunuchs 
upon relating to me his Adventures, and the Part 
my, Sovereign Lord the Commander of the Faith- 
ful intends to take in his Favour ; that Miniſter 
2cquainted me, that the young Sophi is no leſs al- 
lied to Empire, and fovereign Sway, by Birth and 
Blood, than by conſpicuous Merit and Royal Mag- 
nanimity; he ſays he bears his Misfortunes, and 
thoſe of his Houſe, with a Spirit that can only be 
ſupported by divine Aid; and tho' reduced to be- 
come a Suppliant to earthly Powers, for the Re- 
covery of what is his by Nature; yet he condeſ- 
cends to nothing beneath the Dignity of facred 
Majeſty ; that innate Greatneſs of Soul, inſeparable 
from ſuch as are born to reign, appears in all his 
Actions; he rather commands our Eſteem than 
courts it; and tho? every Way ſenſible of the low 
State of his Fortunes, yet he betrays no Symptoms 
of Fear, Deſpair, or any mean Paſſion, nor yet 

| | Arrogance 
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Arrogance or affected Pride; in a Word, this 
young Prince, without the Years neceſlary to ac- 
quire Wiſdom, Moderation, and Submiſſion to the 
divine Providence, praCtiſes all theſe Virtues, as if 
they had been born with him; his Philoſophy is 
not only ſpeculative, but practical. It would amaze 
you, dear Iſabella, as well as raiſe in you the 
moſt tender Emotions of Pity and Compaſſion, were 
T to relate to you all the Dangers, Perils and Dif- 
ficulties the young Hero has underwent, before he 
could obtain the Happineſs of an Interview with 
the invincible Amurath, The Plots laid to ruin 
him end his Party, the Snares laid for his Life, 
the ſeveral Shifts, Diſguiſes, and Stratagems he 
was obliged to go through, and practiſe in his Eſ- 
cape, would feem a Romance; yet all this he 
ſuffered without repining, without accuſing Provi- 
dence, without deſpair.ng of Succeſs, or deſpond- 
ing under the Weight of his Calamities, tho' he 


looks upon all that has befallen him and his Houſe 


as the Hand of Fate. He reads in legible Cha- 
racers the Hand of Providence in all his accumu— 
lated Woes, and adores the divine Wiſdom that 
can bring Order out of Confuſion, and terminate 


all Events for the Good, the Advantage, and Hap- 


pineſs of the Faithful. ; 
My dear Selima, thoſe of our Sex are naturally 
compaſſionate towards the unfortunate of any Sort, 


even the Sufferings of a Criminal affect our Tem- 


pers, we feel the Rack before he is ſtretched on 
it, and find in us almoſt the Effects of the Bow- 
ſtring, before the Mutes have attempted their Of- 
fice upon the vileſt Malefactor; but when we join 
real Worth, intrinſick Excellence, and all the 


_ amiable Attractions of ſocial Virtue to the Idea 


of Sufferings, we feel a ſmart beyond Pity ; the 


thought js tormenting, not only to female Hearts, 
5 but 
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but even to obdurate, hard- hearted, cruel Men; the 
Chief of the black Eunuchs, whom you know to 
be a Monſter, as much deformed in his Mind, as 
he is in his Perſon, was even himſelf affected with 
the Picture he gave me of the young Sophi; 
that Miniſter of Death, who has ſeen hundreds 
in the ſublime Seraglio yield their Lives to the 
murdering Mute's Orders, and has ſacrificed T hou- 
ſands to cure the dark boding Fears of political 
Jealouſy, yet melted into Softneſs at the Repetiti- 
on of the Misfortunes of the young Perſian - 
What Wonder is it then, that I was moved with 
the tragick Tale, and yielded my Soul at once 
Captive to his Intereſt. There is more than com- 
mon Sympathy to ſuffering Greatneſs; there is a 
ſacred Reverence due to Royal Majeſty, a Kind 
of innate Loyalty, to which Savages are ſubject, 
which intereſts us in the Cauſe of Royal Virtue. 
My Mind has not only been taken up in ad- 
miring the ſtrange Events, which make up the 
Hiſtory of the young Sophi ; no, //abella, Curioh- 
ty, Love of Novelty, might make even feigned 
Relations of that Kind agreeable ; but what claims 
moſt my Attention, is the Magnanimity, the For- 
titude of the young Per/an ; tis that intereſts me 
in his Fortune, and convinces me, that it is not 
Pity alone which gives me ſo advantageous an Idea 
of him ; it is his Virtue more than his Sufferings 
I admire ; and I am puzzled in my Mind, to find 
out the Original of that mighty Stock of which he 
is poſſeſſed, which enables him to ſtem the Current 
of ſuch adverſe Fortune with ſuch a calm Temper, 
and Serenity of Mind, and elevates him, tho? 
without Empire, Subjects, or Command, to a Sta+ 
tion higher than moſt earthly Sovereigns. I have a 
ſtrong Curiofity to know, if this is inſeparable from 
Empire or Birth, if the mighty. Bleſſing is here- 
| a ditary, 
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ditary, and the indelible Mark of Sovereignty ; or 
if it is a Virtue common to other Mortals, only 
more conſpicuous in Kings; if that ſerene, that 
calm Smile, and amel e Brow, amidſt Tor. 
ments greater than the Rack, is a natural Effe& 
of Reaſon; if it is real or feigned, or from what 
Source it derives its original. I have juſt now ſent 
for my Derviſe, to ſatisfy my Longing, for that 
good Man ſeems to have dipped into the Secrets d 
the Children of Men; he anatomizes their Paſſion, 
as if they were ſubject to the naked Eye, and trace 
them through all the Mazes and Windings of in. 
tricate Deceit, and worldly Cunning, I ſhall ſend 
you, my dear Child, by the next Caravan, the 
Hiſtory of this amiable Quality, Fortitude, and 
give you the Derviſe's Opinion of the Perſia 
Hero, how far he may be ſer as an Example to the 
young Ali, and how far his Motives of Actions are 
below the Race of the mighty Ottomans; in the 
mean Time, you may diſcern, from what I have 
hinted of his Hiſtory, the Inſtability of humat 
Affairs, and the Vanity of human Grandeur, and 
how much it is the Intereſt of ſovereign Majeſty, 
to be watchful over their Actions, ſince their 
ſlighteſt Faults, their moſt trivial Omiſſions, arc 
productive of the greateſt Ills: Had the late Sophi 
been mindful of the Duty he owed his Subject; 
if he had conſidered, that that divine Being, who 
had placed him in that Station, held him accoun- 
table for all his Actions, and would take Cogni- 
zance of all his Crimes, he would have prevented 
theſe Complaints, which the Spirit of Rebellion 
magnified into unpardonable Sin, and deprived the 
'Oſurper of more than half his Strength; for had 
not the Vices, at leaſt the Weakneſs of the mur- 
dered Monarch fought the Uſurper's Battles, 1 


he took the Field, all his Arts, his Cunning, = 
; Il 
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UF 
ill employed natural Courage had availed him lit-- 
tle. Teach the young Ali, that the Way to be great 
is to be good, and that Virtue and Honeſty are the 
beſt Guards to an earthly Throne, as well as the 
beſt Steps to obtain a Crown of Immortality. A- 
| dieu, | 

Conftantinople the 4th Day 

of the 24 Moon. 
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SELIMA to ISABELLA, 


A dear T/abel'a, in my laſt I acquainted you 

with the Curioſity the Relation of the black 
Eunuch had raiſed in my Mind, and my Reſolu- 
tion to apply to the wiſe Bedriddin for Satisfaction. 
"MW 1 ſent for the good Derviſe, and, by Way of In- 
troduction to my Queries, read to him the Rough- 
Draught of my laſt to you; the holy Man was 
pleas'd to commend the Concern I had expreſſed 
for the young Perſian's Misfortunes, with whoſe 
Affairs he was much better acquainted than I; he 
likewiſe approved of my Deſire to ſearch the Bot- 
tom of a Character ſo uncommon and ſo amiable, 
and promiſed to give me all the Aſſiſtance in his 
Power to trace Fortitude, througn all its Progreſs - 
and Appearances, to it's original Source in the Soul 
of Man: After a ſhort Pauſe, as if he meant to 
recolle& himſelf, he proceeded to analyſe that Paſ- 
ſion in the following Manner. 

Great Sultana, your ſublime Highneſs has juſtly 
conceived a very high Idea of the Virtues of the 
young Sophi ; they deſerve to be imitated even 8 
| © 
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the Princes of the Ottoman Blood: That tender 
Concern you expreſs for that unfortunate Prince, 
no Doubt, ſprings from a nobler Fountain than 
womaniſh Pity and conſtitutional Compaſſion ; there 
is a Sympathy in your Nature, which takes its Riſe 


not io much from the Royal Blood that fills 
both your Veins, as from the Love of Virtue, 


common to you both, that is the only Chain, 


the only Cement, the powerful Attraction to noble 


Minds ; but Madam, that Love of Virtue, which 
you yourſelf poſſeſs in an eminent Degree, and 
that Magnanimity and truly heroick Fortitude, 
which you admire in the young Sophi, are by no 


Means inherent to your high Birth, or hereditary 


to any of your Race; no, Madam, Virtue does 
not flow with the Blood, nor can it be conferred 
with earthly Honour, or monopolized by any par- 
ticular Rank of Men; no, it's common to all the 
Sons of Adam: The Seeds of true Fortitude are 
as natural to the Plebeian, to the meaneſt Slave of 


our great Sultan, as to the greateſt Monarch on 


Earth : Kings enjoy by Nature nothing above the 
reſt of Mortals; they are born with the ſame 
Pangs of Labour to the Mother, they inberit the 
Wants and natural Neceſſities of their Species, 
Hunger, Thirſt, and every other vulgar Appetite 
attack them with the ſame Violence, and ap- 
proach their royal Couches with as little Ceremo- 


ny as that of the meaneſt Vaſſal: Nature has made 


no Diſtinction in their Bodies, neither does Ex- 
perience teach us that ſhe has diſcovered any other 
CEconomy in the Formation of their Souls ; they 
have their Perceptions like other Men, and receive 
all their Ideas from without; they have Paſſions as 
well as Appetites in common with the Herd ; in 
a Word, neither Virtue nor Vice is the Patrimony 
of any Set of Men more than of others; all 
8 „ 
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the Difference we find among Mortals is owing to 
Conſtitution, form'd by Chance or Habits, or con- 
tracted by Education, Had the young Perfian Mo- 
narch been born of a Slave, he might have poſ- 
ſeſſed as much of true Fortitude as he does now; 
had he been educated in that ſervile Condition he 
might have practiſed that noble Virtue in the ſame 
Degree, but then it would not have been conſpi- 
cuous to your Highneſs,-it would not have made 
fuch an Eclat in the World, it would have paſs'd 
away in Silence hke a Shadow, as a Thing of no 
Moment in Nature; but in the Sphere of Life in 
which Providence has placed him, his Virtue ſhines 
forth with radiant Luftre, and in that advantzgeous 
Point of Light appears glaring to all the World. 
The Uncommonneſs of the Object, a great Prince, 
Heir to half the Globe, chaſed from his Crown by 
Tyranny and the Rebellion of his Subjects, is ſo ſel- 
dom to be met with; no Wonder if we are ſur⸗ 
priſed with the Novelty, and charm'd with that 
Virtue, which is Proof againft ſo great a Share of 
adverſe Fortune. This Reflection ought to make 
Kings humble, when they conſider that they have 
nothing in them intrinſically ſuperior to their. 
meaneſt Slaves; and yet the World expects more 
of them than the reſt of Mankind, and their Vices 
do infinitely more Miſchief than thoſe of the reſt 
of their Fellow-Creatures. : 

Thus, divine Selima, I have endeavoured to re- 
move a Prejudice common to Royal Breaſts, that 
they have Magnanimity as a Gift from Hea- 
ven, in which meaner Mortals are not to par- 
ticipate, . leſt it ſhould hinder us in our En- 
quiry into the Original of that Cardinal Virtue; 
for if we ſuppoſe it a Virtue, peculiar only to 
Sovereignty, the Bulk of Mankind would have 
no Concern in the Paſſion, and thoſe of that ele- 
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vated Dignity could not be brought either to diſ- 
.cern it or eſteem it, when they diſcovered it either 
in Reality or Appearance among their Subjects. 
Magnanimity, Madam, continued the Detviſe, 
may be defin'd a Conſciouſneſs of real and intrin- 
fick Excellence, exciting us to the Exerciſe of Vir- 
tue. Some Philofophers * have defined it, a Fight- 
ing for Juſtice and Honeſty, and all Mankind are 
agreed, that Virtue is its only Object, and that it's 
impoſſible for a vicious, corrupt, or wicked Diſpo- 
ſition tobe poſſeſſed of any Degree or Species of 
true Fortitude. To ſuppoſe Fortitude to be em- 
ployed in Support of Vice, or inhabiting a Soul 
oy vicious, is a (contradiction in Terms; for 
this Virtue is like the milky Way, a Conſtella- 
tion compoled of an infinite Number of vir- 
tuous Paſſions, Habits, and Affections; every one 
of them ſo blended as to be ſcarce perceptible them- 
ſelves to the Underſtanding ; but by their united 
Luſtre form that glorious Galaxy in the Soul, which 
ſhines out with ſuch Radiancy as to furpaſs the 
Splendor of the ſtarry Firmament, and to dazzle 
the Underſtanding as much as that Conſtellation 

does the naked Eye. 
Its firſt Riſe is a juſt Senſe of our own Excellence, 
a thorough Knowledge of our Nature, our Abili- 
ties, and Infirmities; the Duty we owe the Deity, 
the Relation we ſtand in to the reſt of Mankind, 
and a Senſe of the moral Obligation we are under 
to promote the Happineſs of that Society of which 
we are Members; without this Senſe and Know- 
_ ledge of God, ourſelves and Mankind, it's impoffible 
for any Being to be poſſeſſed of rational Fortitude. 
I fay, a juſt Senſe of our own Excellence, to ex- 
clude Pride, Which is over-rating ourſelves and 
our 


* The Steicls gave this Definition of Fortitude. 
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our Abilities ; without ſuch a Senſe of our own 
natural Powers and Faculties, it's unreaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, -that we can apply them to their proper 
Uſes ; if we have a mean Opinion of our Capacity, 
we are deterred from Undertakings that are difficult 
or intricate, and are led to low, groveling Purſuits ;. 
if we have too high an Opinion of our Underſtand- 
ing, and other Qualifications, we are apt to un- 
dertake Impoſſibilities, or Things out of our Reach, 
a Foible to which may be aſcribed moſt of the 
moral Evil ariſing from wrong Election, which 
we diſcern in the World; for moſt Men, through 
Pride, are tempted to over-rate their Capacity 
and Judgment, and by that Means are hurried into 
a Sea of Trouble and Confuſion. In a Word, the 
truly magnanimous Man muſt have a juſt Precep- 
tion of Things, and their Relation, as they really 
are in Nature, and next muſt foreſee how far they 
can contribute to real and laſting Happineſs, that. 
is, among the many Perceptions his Soul is capable 
of, muſt be able to make a juſt Election of ſuch as 
are capable of producing his ultimate End, Plea- 
fure and Happineſs, ſuited to his Nature. A Man 
endowed with this Degree of moral Rectitude muſt 
conclude, that as his Nature far exceeds that of the 
Brute Creation, it's impoſſible that the ſame Species 
of Pleaſure can afford him Happineſs which he ſees - 
them purſue ; therefore he naturally deſpifes the 
| Pleaſure reſulting from the Gratification of the 
Senſes, as beneath the Dignity of his Species. In 
his Choice! then of Pleaſures thoſe of the mental 
Kind muſt be his Election, and he eſteems every 
Action in which the Soul, the Underſtanding, and 
the Mind is not concerned, as beneathihis Dignity ; : 
of Conſequence, the ſocial Virtues muſt be his 
Study, as moſt fruitful.of Means to afford him mental! 
Pleaſure, Thus then true. Fortitude may be 
| | Q2 ; meaſured -: 
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meaſured by the Degree of Conqueſt a Nan has 
obtained over his brutal Paſſions and Appetices, and 
the Proportion of univerſal Benevolence he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and in this Senſe all Mankind, every In- 
1 whatever, who have their Opportunities 
of exerting it, may be poſſeſſed of ſome Share of 
this high- born Virtue. For there is no State ſo 
low, but a Conqueſt is Neceſſary, and may be ob- 
tained over the Paſſions, and Preference given in the 
Mind to thoſe Pleaſures which are truly mental; for it 
is falſely ſaid, that there is no Virtue without Trial, 
and no Merit in the ſubduing Affection unleſs we 
have had a Temptation to deviate from its Dictates; 
in Regard that a Man may be benevolent in the 
bigheft Degree, his Soul may glow with the moſt 
ardent and unconkned ſocial Love, and diſintereſſed 
Eſtecm of his Species, and yet never have an Op- 
portunity of exerting it, any more than he may 
have for his Strength, or any other natural. Ability, 
though none will deny but a Man may have Strength 
though he ſhould never uſe it ; it's true, the Ex- 
erciſe of the Paſſions ſhews their Degree, and 
without it neither we ourſelves, nor any one elſe 
can, with any Cert. 'nty, judge how far they would 
affect us in our Act. s, no more than a Man of 
the greateſt Strength cau determine without Trial 
the preciſe Weight he is he to move. We may 
be poſſeſſed of this amiable Virtue, and ſuppoſe 
ourſelves actuated by it in all our Actions, yet be 
unable to aſcertain the true Degree in which it 
governs us; but unleſs we have it naturally, Frials, 
Temptations, nor any other Circumſtance, could 
ever bring us to the Enjoyment of it; though 
theſe might confirm us in our Opinion of it's Beauty 


and real Utility, and inſpire us with a real Love 


for the Affection itſelf. in 
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In fine, Madam, aMan poſſeffec of Magnanimity, 
as thus generally explained, may practice it in what - 
ever Station of Life Providence has placed him; whe- 
ther in a high or low Sphere, i in Proſperity or Adver- 
firy, . the Path of Fortitude is ſtill to be purſued and 
eſteemed : He may always have a true Notion of 
the Dignity of his Nature, of the real and intrinſick 
Excellence of his Species ; he may find Delight in . 
purſuing fuch Means of Happineſs, as diſtinguiſh - 
him from the Brute Creation, or ſuch of. his. own 
Kind as are ſwallowed up in Senſe and Appetite: 
He may deſpiſe the Gratification of his iraſeible 
Nature, and gain an entire Conqueſt over his brutal 
Paſſions; and find his ſole Pleafure, and a real and 
ſubſtantial Satisfaction in the Enjoyment of mental 
Reflection, and exercifing thoſe Virtues which flow - 
from univerſal Love and Benevolence: He may 
ſcorn the very Idea of a baſe and groveling Purſuit, 
and have no other Rule of Election butthe Meaſure 
or Degree of Happineſs he can confer upon the - 
whole, or any Part of his Species: If a Man makes 
this the grand Criterion. of his Conduct, the general 
Rule of his Behaviour, he is magnanimous, and 
poſſeſſed of Fortitude. in the ut .oft Degree human I 
Nature is capable of. 

But, fair Sultana, per your Slave to be more 
particular in his Diſquif on upon this comprehen- 
tive Virtue, and give your Highneſs a ſhort. ProſpeRt : 
of it in all the various Scenes of Life. 

Here, my dear Iſabella, the good Derviſe and P. 
were interrupted by a Meſſage from the great Ami 
rath, who fignifted his: Pleaſure to be entertained . 
in the Garden of the Seraglio by all his Slaves, among 
whom I was obliged to attend: But I ſhall have 
another Opportunity to hear the good Derviſe upon 
this copious Subject, for by his laſt Words I under - 
ſtand, that he . hitherto given me only the Qut- 
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Low! 


lines of this amiable Virtue, and delineated as it 


were only a diſtant perſpective View of this mental 


Country. How am I delighted with the Proſpect, 

and my Soul raviſhed with this faint Image of the 
amiable Affection: My Soul rebounds with the 
mighty Pleaſure it takes in beholding the charming 
Source of this imperial Paſſion; and yet ſomething 


of Woman ſtill remains. in me, ſome of my firſt 


Parents. Pride lurks in my Boſom, and. I cannot help, 


in ſome Meaſure, being angry with the, Derviſe, 
for communicating the heavenly Fire to. ſlaviſh Mor- 


tals, and allowing them a. Right to poſſeſs. divine 


Fortitude in. Co- partnerſhip even with the Race of 


the mighty Qztomans ;; it raiſes in me a certain De- 
gree of Envy, to. believe that Imperial Amurath owes 
no more to Nature than the meaneſt Slave in his Gal- 
leys; that his Body and Soul. and. that of. mine, 
have no intrinſick natural Worth above the half. in- 
formed Brute, that labours to give us Pleaſure, and 
lives. becauſe we. permit. him.. Sure the. Derviſe 
muſt be miſtaken,. I find ſomething within me, and 


communicated to me by Gop-like Amurath, that 


cannot be matched in eommon Clay; but yet Rex 
on, Truth, ineffable, triumphing Truth, gives the 
Lye to my Imagination, and convinces me, that the 
holy Man is right; that it is only Pride ſuggeſts 
the daring I bought, and perſuades us to over-value 
ourſelves on what we do not peſſeſs: Humility, 
and a cand.d. Re-ſearch into my Nature ;.the nume- 
rous. Wants I have not: only in common with Slaves, 
but Brutes, call me back to my Senſes, and pro- 
elaim the Wiſdom. as well as the impartial Equality 
of diſtributive Providence; Stifle, my dear [ſabella, 
every pride-born Thought, that royal, ancient. and 
hereditary Female Vice ;; it firſtꝭtaught Devils to re- 


bel, and attempt to rival the Almighty, and on 
Earth Rr: policiled. | our firſt. Mother. brought 
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Sin, Deſolation, and a Myriad of deadly Woes upon 
proud Man. It appears, my dear Iſabella, in all 


Diſguifes, and we cannot be too cautious of its Sug- 


geſtions; even when it puts om the moſt comely Afſ- 
pect, it may lead us neareſt to Deſtruction: It has: 
been, and always will be, deſtructive to all the Spe- 
cies; but to fuch as are in high Station it is moſt 
dangerous, becauſe our Grandeur and worldly Cir- 
eumſtances tend ſo much to add Fewel to the hel- 


liſh Fire, therefore let us ſearch. every Corner of 


our Hearts, auatomiſe every Habit and Affection in 
our Souls, and chaſe the ugly Fiend from every Re- 
ceſs he may find in the human Breait. It is for 


this Reaſon I liſten to the Opinion of the aged Be- 


driden, and expect from him a Charm to expel the 
Poiſon from my Soul; Remember his Precepts as 
you covet to inherit the ineffable Joys of Para- 
diſe, and thy Mother's Benediction in her laſt Mo- 
ments. Adieu, my Jſabella, thy Mother falutes: 
thee with a Kifs of Love and paternal Affection. 
Conſtantinople the 2ud Day | 

of the 4th Mom... & ELIL NM A. 
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M* dear //abella,. the next Converſation I. had 


with the Derviſe,. that good old Man conti- 
nued his Diſcourſe. on. Fortitude in Words. to the 
tollowing: Purport. 1 | | 


Moſt ſublime Sultana, we may, in taking a nea- 


rer View of this divine Virtue, make this general 
Diviſion. of it, as it reſꝑects the differ, nt Circum- 
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ſtances of the Agent, that is, as he has Occaſion te 
exerciſe it, either in Proſperity or Adverſity. 

In Adverſity this Virtue is put to Trial, in bea- 
ring the Frowns of adverſe Fortune, and the Cala- 
mities incident either to the Species in general, or 
to our partieular Station in the great Syſtem of So- 
etety. This is the Cafe of the young Perſian Mo- 
narch, this is what has brought his Magnanimity to 
Light, and evinces us, that his Fortitude is either 
natural, or the Force of an acquired Habit, that 
has taken ſuch deep Root in his Soul, as to hinder 
us from diſtinguiſhing it from an innate Affection, 
if there is any ſuch in the human Heart. What is 
it, divine Selima, that can bear up this young Hero 
amidſt ſuch a Torrent of uncommon Woe? What 
Fate can arm him with that calm Serenity, that un- 
diſturbed Diſpoſition of Mind which he enjoys, 
amidſt the general Cataſtrope of his illuſtrious Houſe, 
and the dire Calamities of his native Country? It 
can be nothing but a natural, rational, and well foun- 
ded Fortitude, that can work the mighty Miracle 
in a Mind ſo young, at an Age when the Tide 
of Blood runs high, and the Pride of Imperial Birth 
quickens the Senſation of the boiling Paſſions: 
When the Appetites are keen, and the Senſe of En- 
joyment uncloyed with Pofleflion, his Magnanimity 
muſt be natural, and built upon no other B:fis: than 
folid Reaſon or Vitus, elſe thoſe impetuous Tor- 
rents of Paſſion and Appetite would ſoon break 
down all falſe and artificial Fences, which Craft or 
Cunning could raife to controul then. What Vir- 
tues then, my moſt adorable Queen, can produce 
the wondrous Effect, to give, Vouth the Experi- 
ence of old Age, and plant*gray-haired Philoſophy 
en beardleſs Years ** None bur fur ere the chief ; 
Ingredients of divine Fortitude. ? He Royal 
Kas early ftudicd his o * * 
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aut, that he has an intrinſick Worth, independent 
of the Pomp of Empire, the gaudy Trappings 
of human Grandeur, or the tranſient Glow of 
ſenſual Enjoyment. Conſcious of his Excellence, and 
of his real independent Worth as a Man, and that 
all other Enjoyments are but as a fleeting Shadow 
to this heavenly Pleafure, what Wonder is it, 
that he {til} bears the Mind, the Air, and indelible 
CharaQteriſtick of real Majeſty ? He can never be 
reduced fo low as to want Subjects, he commands 
My:iads more nobly born than all the Race of Adam, 
v hile he rules his own Paſſions. Thefſe are the Sub- 
jects worthy of a great Monarch, and that the Itch 
of Power that becomes a Man, when he turns his 
Eyes inwardly, and contemplates his natural Pow- 
ers and Faculties above the Brute Creation, and the 
Pleaſures and unfpeakable Franfports his rational 
Soul is capable of, beyond the Bounds of their 
confined Inflint. What Reaſon has he to com- 
plain againſt the divine Majefty, if he had made 
him but the loweſt of the human Race? Even in 
that Station, he could value himſelf for Happineſs, _ 
which an infinite Number of Beings are not ca- 
pable of; as Man, he can contemplate the infinite 
and adorable Perfection of the eternal Mind, and 
his capacious Soul can weary its ever active Facul- 
ties 1n the boundleſs Admiration of this mighty Fa- 
brick of the Univerſe. He may be raviſhed with 
the infinite Wiſdom that diſcovers itfelf in the Me- 
chaniſm of this mundane 8) ſtem ; the beautiful Or- 
der of the ſeveral ſubordinate Parts that conſtitute 
the univerſal Harmony; the uniform Laws that 
govern the whole, and unite ſo many jarring Ele- 
ments, in carrying on the great Buſineſs of Nature. 
He can diſcover not only infinite Art, Power and 
Wiſdom, but tranſcendent Goodneſs in all and _ 
N | art 


_ 
Part of the univerſal Syſtem ; the Earth, the Hea- 
vens, the Sea, and all Objects ſubject to his Senſes, 
proclaim their great Creator good, Goodneſs in the 
End, infinite Goodneſs in the Means, and ultimate 
Happineſs to all exiſting Beings, the only Object of 
his mighty Power. The further he ſearches into 
the Receſſes of Nature, and endeavours to explore 
her hidden Secrets, he diſcovers new Objects of 
Amazement, a new Diſplay of Goodneſs, and a 
freſh Subject of Adoration. Te a Mind then, di- 
vine Selima, thus employed, capable of taſting the 
ſublime Joy reſulting from ſuch Contemplation, and 
juſtly grateful to its Creator for thoſe Faculties, 
which enables it to diſcover that never failing Foun- 
tain of eternal Pleaſure ; of how little Conſequence 
is the Loſs of all ſublunary Enjoyment ? It is true, 
. to a Soul filled with Benevolence, Love of Mankind, 
and Love of his Country, it muſt be painful to re- 
flect, that, by the Frowns of Fortune, and the Pre- 
valence of ſucceſsful Villany, he is deprived of the 
Means of exerting his natural Powers and Facul- 
ties, for the Benefit of his Species, and the Good 
of his Native Country ; but to counterbalance this 
ungrateful Reflection, he has only to conſider, that 
all things are guided by the Hand of unerring Wiſ⸗ 
dom and infiniteGoodnefs ; that all Events, however 
faniſter they may appear to ſhort- ſighted erring Mor- 
tals, are written in the everlaſting Book of Fate, 
and deſigned to produce ſome future Good, ſome 
new Scene of Wonder, and freſh Motives of Ado- 
ration to the Faithful. The Thought that nothing 
can happen by Chance, that nothing is guided by 
an evil or malicious Principle, and that every Thing 
that is, is beſt, muſt calm our Fears, allay our 
Anxiety, and teach us, like true Believers, an un- 
limited and chearful Reſignation to the * 

JECICES: 
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Decrees of the divine Will *. But further, Ma- 

dam, the good Man, though in Adverſity, has no 

Cauſe to deſpond, which is the Reverſe of Fortitude, 

fince he cannot charge himſelf with being the Cauſe 

of his Misfortunes. If the Evils that oppreſs him 

are natural, it is a Debt he owes the Species, they 

are the natural Confequences of his Make as a 
Man. If they proceed from the Malice of others, 

and not from wrong Elections of his own; he 
knows he is not anſwerable for their Conſequences, 
and may feaſt himſelf with the joyful Reflection, 
that he has done his Duty, to the beſt of his Know- 
ledge and Judgment; and that if he meets not with 
a Reward in this Life, he is intituled to the Re- 
ward promiſed by our Prophet to all faithful Muſſul- 
men, and ſuch as have obeyed the Precepts contain- 
ed in the ſacred Verſicles, in that heavenly Paradiſe: 
where our Delight can have no Bounds. : 

Theſe Reflections, Madam, cannot only ſup- 
port a great King under the deepeſt Affliction, but 
are in their own Nature applicable to the Circum- 
ſtances of the meaneſt Slave. There is no Condition 
of Life, which debars us the Enjoyment ——_— 

2s ivine 


* The Mahometans, through all their Sects, embrace 
| Predeſtination in its moſt unlimited Senfe, and are no 
ways ſolicitous about reconciling that Doctrine to Free 
will, of which they have no Apprehenſion; therefore 
it is no Wonder, to find our Derviſe alledge it as a Mo- 
tive, to keep us from Deſpondency, under the Frowrs 
of adverſe Fortune. Upon Suppofition that this Doe- 
trine is true, the Uſe here made of it is very natural, 
and will be equally quieting, even to a Mind who ac- 
knowledges on'y a general Providence, fince upon that 
Suppoſition they mutt believe, that all contingent Events, 
in ail poſſible Caſes, muſt turn out for the general Good 
of the univerſal Syſtem ; and confequently of theirs, as 
they are a Part of the great Whole. | 


— 
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divine Comforts; it is a Balm that is diſpenſed by 
the bountiful Creator to all the Sons of Men ; it 
is a Medicine that coſts nothing, nor can be mono- 
polized by the greateſt Monarch on Earth. Ne 
Torments, no Pain, no Sickneſs, nor any Species of 
natural or moral Evil is Proof againſt thi: ſovereign 
Antidote. It is a Shield, a Fence againſt all Cala- 
mity; and a Mind thus armed might ſing Hallelu- 
jahs to his great Creator amidſt ſcorching Flames, 
and all the Torments the moſt malicious and cun- 
ning Tyrant can invent. 

This, Madam, is Fortitude in Adverſity, this is 
Magnanimity in dark Colours; yet how amiable 
does it appear? How refulgent its glorious Rays, 
even among the gloomy Horrors of Death'and Mi- 
ſery ; its Radiancy is here more conſpicuous, and 
makes it appear with greater Luſtre, than in the 
Pomp of gaudy Proſperity ; but there is a Coun- 
terfeit of this Species of Fortitude, which by the 
undiſcerning Multitude is often miſtaken for the real 
Diſpoſition ; a certain Stupidity of Nature, a dead, 
lifeleſs Calm of Temper, flowing from the Craſi 
of the Blood, and an Inanity of Mind: a meer Ab- 
ſence of Thought i is frequently preſumed to be the 
Effect of Fortitude. Though this Diſpoſition is real- 
ly the Reverſe of that rational Affection, it is purely 
owing to the Mechaiiiſm of our Bodies, to a ſenſe- 
leſs Numbneſs in the Organs of Senſation, and a 
vicious Lazineſs in the mental Principles; there is 
no more Beauty in ſuch a Behaviour, than in the 
Effects of Opiate, a Man might as rationally take 
a compoling Draught of that noble Medicine, and 
pretend, that his Stupefaction was the Effect of 
a moral Habit; theſe heavy lumpiſh Conſtitutions 
have their Veins filled with nazcotick Juices, and la- 
bour wader the Malady of a perpetyal Lethargy, both 


of Body and Soul. The beſt Criterion to F 7 
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ther that Calmneſs of Temper under Calamities is 
the Reſult of rational Fortitude, or purely a Con- 
ſtitutional Inſenſibility, is to obſerve if or not the 
Agent purſues rational Means to free himſelf from 
the preſent Preſſure; if he neglects any Thing in 
his Power to give him Eaſe, or does not purſue his 
Schemes ſteadily, pointing to ſome certain Conclu- 
ſion, and is diverted from his Purſuits by every com- 
mon Diſappointment; if ſo, we may conclude, 
that his ſeeming Calm is owing to an Error in his 
Frame, and not to any rational Conviction; that 
ſuch a Behaviour is moſt conſiſtent with his Dig- 
nity, as a Mean moſt conducive: to his Intereſt, and 
the beſt ſuited to his preſent Circumſtances. 
There is another Species of counterfeited Forti- 
tude, another Diſpoſition of Mind, which aſſumes 
the outward Marks of that heroick Virtue, and yet 
is nothing of Kin to it. The laſt we mentioned pro- 
ceeded from à natural Inſenſibility of the (*rgans, and 
a lifeleſs Inactivity of the virtuous Affections, ſup- 
poſing them . exiſtent in the Agent: But this laſt. I 
am now to mention proceeds from a total Abſence 
of all moral Senſe, from an Inſenſibility of Con- 
ſcience, and a Mind hardened in the Habit of Viee 
and Wickedneſs, and an utter Contempt, or total Ig- 
norance of all good Affections. Such is the Forti- 
tude diſcovered by Criminals, and Perſons convict 
of the moſt atrocious Crimes. We ſee ſome of 
theſe Wretches bear the Tortures of the Rack with 
ſurpriſing Conſtancy, affect Serenity in the midſt of 
the moſt - excruciating Torments, and look Death 
itſelf in the Face, tho” dreſſed in all the Pomp of 
judicial Horror, with Intrepidity. This by ſome 
may be miſtaken for true Fortitude, or'Greatneſs of 
Soul, but the Poles are not more Diſtant than this 
Diſpoſition of Mind, and that noble Paſſion. Theſe 
Wretches brave their * through Pride, and 

c * with 
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with Intention to give the World an Opinion of their 
Courage, and are enabled to affect this Temper with 
greater Eaſe, as they haue hardened their Conſcience, 

and quelled its Reflections by a t᷑entinued Habit of Sin 
and Miſchief, or if they have not, (as it is ſcarce 
poſſible to deſtroy all S, at Good in the human 
Mind *) their Calm is only meer Show and out-ſide, 


the interior Man i an Uproar u within is Hor. 
P 


ror and Confuſion. But muſt \þreak off this Let- 
ter, my dear 1/qþella, I M intexrupted*® by an un- 
ſeaſonable Attack of the Head-ach: Theſe natural 
Evils are neceflary in human Nature, to put us in 
Mind of Mortality; they are ordained by Provi- 

„ Alence, 


* Our Derviſe very judiciouſly obſerves, that it i; 
ſcarce poſſible to contract ſuch a Habit of Vice, as to 
deſtroy all Senſe of Good, or to ftifle totally the Pang 
of Conſcience. It has been always admitted by Mora- 
liſts, to be as difficult to find a Man abſolutely vicious, 
as one abſolutely good, and therefore 7 am apt to aſcribe 
| ſome Part of the intrepid Behaviour of Criminals to ſome 
Remains of Goodneſs, as well as to Inſenſibility of Con- 
ſcience ; for even ſuppoſe Love of Fame is one Motive 
of their Suffering with ſeeming Serenity, that very 
| Love of the Eſteem of Mankind argues ſome Senſe of 
ſocial Virtue, tho” they take a prepoſterous Way to ob- 
tain it ; and next we have many. Inſtances where they 
have borne the moſt agonizing Torments, rather than 
become Informers againſt their Fellows, or betray the 
Secrets of their Fraternity. This argues a ſtrong Senſe 
of moral Juſtice and Integrity, and that they have ſet 
certain Bounds to their Wickedneſs ; that there is a cer- J 
tain Species of Evil ſo black, which they cannot com- 
mit ; and indeed if it is poſſible to ſuppoſe a Man totally ſo 
loſt to all Senſe of moral Good, and a meer Demon in Ml pt 
his Nature; it muſt be that Wretch who firſt tempts his cl 
Fellow Creatures. to fin, and then betrays them to Pu i . 
niſhment. This is Vice in the Abſtract, and the only 
Notion we can form of a Demon. | | 
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dence, to keep us in continual-Remembrance of our 
Dependance on the ſupreme Being, to mortify our 
growing Pride, by putting us- in Mind of our natu- 
ral Wants and Imbecillity, and how utterly uncapable 
we are of ſubſiſting, without the continued Aſſiſt- 
ance of his beneficent Hand, who firſt breathed into 
us the Breath of Life, and to give us a higher Reliſh 
of the great Bleſſings of Health or Strength; for 
without theſe little Intervals of Sickneſs, Health it- 
ſelf would cloy our changeable Natures, and we 
ſhould not be ſo ſenſible of his merciful Diſpenſati- 
ons. Mayeſt thou, my Child, be always a Stranger 
to Sickneſs, but above all, mayeſt thou be able to 
read the Deſigns of our great Creator, when he vi- 
fits us with Adverſity, and profit by thoſe Inſtructi- 
ons he gives you in A fflict ion; mayeſt thou enure 
thy Mind to think of Misfortunes with Calmneſs. 
and Indifference, that thou mayeſt be found poſſeſſed 
of that rational Fortitude, that heroick Magnani- 
mity, which the good Derviſe recommends, when 
the Day of Adverſity approaches thee: Adieu, 
Conſtantinople the 14th ©, 

Day of the 2d Moon, | 

Uh | SELL 
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LE TTER XXVII. 
SELIMA ISABELLA: 


M* dear [/abella, the ſlight Indiſpoſition I com- 
plained of in my laſt need not alarm you, it 
ſoon vaniſhed, and I found it but the Effect of Va- 
pours more than any real Diſorder, a Diſeaſe that is 
chiefly of our own creating, a meer imaginary Il, 
which paſſes the Skill of the Phyſician, and ſcorns 
ct 1 | „ 
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to be ere by the common Rules of the medical 
Art. hat ſtrange Creatures, my dear Iſabella, 
are we Mortals, efpecially the Female Part of us: 
Our Joys, our Griefs have ſcarce any Foundation 
in Nature; our very Beings ſeem. a meer Chimera, 
a Dream, a Vifion, a Body of Air: We have ſo 
many imaginary Evils attending us, either ſleeping 
or waking; that it would puzzle a Philoſopher to 
determine, whether the Life of Women, (as. we 
reherally are) is more real or viſionary. It's certain 
that thoſe Evils arifing from a depraved imagination 
are more numerous, and in fome Degree more tor- 
menting, than moſt natural Evils incident to the 
human Body; but if we had a juſt Senſe of the Dig- 
nity of our Natures, and were truly ſolicitous to em- 
ploy theſe ample Powers and natural Faculties, with 
which we are endued, to their proper Uſes, we ſhould 
not have Time to think of, or create to ourſelves 
thoſe vifionary Ills, which baunt the, Lazy and In- 
dolent, and bring upon them that I'Shguor'ef Mind, 
and Stupidity of Thought, which degenerates into 
Spleen atid* Vapours. But not to /detain'thee from 
the wiſe Diſcourſe of the Derviſe, he proceeded as 
follows. This, ſublime Sultana, is one of the ge- 
neral Diviſions of Fortitude, that Branch of it which 
is practiſed in Adverſity. Your Slave ſhall next 
make a Tour through the proſperous World; we 
have ſeen it ſhining through dark Miſery; let us 
view it in the Splendor of a Court, amidſt the Ac, : 
clamations of a gaping Multitude, a Sphere of Life 
where Virtue meets with the greateſt Difficulties, 
and the moſt numerous Crowd of powerful Enemies 
without. og e „„ 
In the laſt Scene Fortitude had but to conquer our 
ſelves, the inward Enemies, but now ſhe has to deal 
with thoſe that are without; in Adverſity we. are 
ſometimes obliged to practiſe Virtue out of Neceſſity, 
pe 5 N 
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we muſt put the beſt Face on Things they can 
bear, fince we cannot better them, and we may 
endeavour to get the better of our Paſſions, when 
we have nothing wherewithal to gratify them; but 
in Proſperity, when the Appetites are keen, and 
fired with the high Reliſh of preſent Enjoyment, . 
when each Paſſion ſues to-be employed in the grand 
Buſineſs of Pleaſure, and offers generouſly to con- 
tribute its Quota, to encreaſe the Sum of our 
Happineſs; when we have it in our Power, by 
the Force of Omnipotent Money, .to employ them : 
all, then the Conqueſt is truly noble; then true 
Magnanimity is in its Zenith of Glory: When L 
can be temperate in the Midſt of Affluence, chaſte 
in the Heat of boiling Blood, and Objects ſtill in 
View; when I can curb the Inſolence of Power, 
when backed with Legions, and cloath my ſelf 
with Modeſty; amidſt Acclamations of Millions of 
Subjects made happy by my Wiſdom; then, and 
not till then, I can be ſaid to poſſeſs real Fortitude. 
This, Madam, is the general Mark of Heroiſm 
in Proſperity : but we muſt now conſider it under 
ſome other Diviſions. We may diſtinguiſh . it 
into ſeveral Kinds, according to the. different Situ- 
ation of. the Agent; firſt we are to view it in civil 


W but active Life, next in a military Capacity, then 


ia a philoſophick Dreſs, and laſt of all; as it mixes 
itlelf with the common Concerns of the. Bulk of 
Mankind; but firſt of all let me premiſe, that, in 

whatever Station of Life we are to view it, next 

to the Government and Moderation of ail the 
Paſſi ns in general !*, and the Supreſſion of all vi- 


Rez: cious 


+* Here the Derviſe would infinuate, that Exceſs, 
even in the moſt virtuous Alen, i; oppoſite to che 
Natars of Magnanimity ; and in this he is amine | 
5 | | Bax 5 
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cious. Habits whatever, Magnanimity conſiſts in a. 
judicious Application of our natural Faculties to 
their proper Uſes, and in the Purſuit of thoſe 
Meaſures, that are maſt likely to conduce to the 
great Happineſs of Society: For it is impoſhble to 
ſuppoſe, that we can have a juſt Senſe of our own 
Worth, or a true Underſtanding of our Abilities, 
if we do not conceive, that they were beſtowed for 
ſome End, for ſome wiſe Purpoſe, in: forwarding 
our own. Happineſs, and that of the general Syſtem. 
. Theſe Powers we. muſt know are deſigned to be 
drawn out into Action, and properly applied; Vir- 
tue can never conſiſt in unactive Indolence, or mere 
Speculation of what is fitting, conſequently the true 
magnanimous Spirit muſt diſplay his Fortitude in his 
Election of ſuch Objects of his Power, as are of 
moſt general and extenſive Good; he muſt prefer 
publick Affection to private Friendſhip, and 
- the Happineſs of a, whole Community, to the In- 
tereſt of a ſmaller Number, and proportion his 
Favours to the Circumſtances -and Eigene 
| | af 


fiſtent with Reaſon, for we ſee, that the Exceſs of the great- 
eſt Virtue, even thoſe that are called cardinal, degenerates 
at leaſt into Weakneſs, if not into Vice. Too great 
Benevolence dwindles into Womaniſh Pity, checks the 
natural Courſe of Juſtice, and diſables the Agent from 
many: Acts really good, beczuſe. they carry the Air of 
Severity or Harſhneſs-to a few; Courage, when carried 
into Extrem&, degenerates into Temerity, ard often 
provokes to Cruelty, and, generally ſpeaking, hurries 
the Poſſefior te Aae, if not deſtructive, atleaſt 

dangerous to his Peace, for want of due Conſideration; 
In a Word, all Extremes are vicious; and the Bounda- 
ries of Good ard Evil are ſo near one another, that 
bur a Line divides them. The golden Mean is what 
all ought to aim at, and what our Derviſe chiefly in- 
culcates in the Government ci the Paſſions. £ 
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of Parties, and his own Abilities, ,avoiding Exceſs. 
or Extream in all his Actions, But to proceed to. 
our laſt general Diviſion of proſperous Fortitude. 

A Perſon ſituate in high Life, and poſſeſſed of 
Abilities to ſerve. the Publick, in the Management 
of publick Affairs, diſplays his Fortitude when he 
diſcharges the Duties of his Function, in Matters 
of Difficulty and Danger, as well, and with as. 
great Chearfulneſs, as in a dead Calm of State, 
There are Numbers of People who love to be Stateſ- 
men, when Succeſs.ſeems to attend on publick Af- 
fairs, and every thing carries a proſperous Aſpect 
but when Storms, and political Tempeſts ariſe, 
when Trouble, Faction, and Diſcord diſturb the 
publick Tranquillity, then they ſneak off, and leave 
the Helm to the more hardy, as Rats are ſaid, by 
laſtinct, to leave a ſinking Ship; but this betrays 
a daſtardly, ſelfiſh, groveling Spirit. The truly mag- 
nanimous Soul chuſcs ſuch Scenes to act in, he 
knows a meer Bungler may guide the Ship of State 
in a Calm, but that it requires a {kilful Pilot 
to conduct her in a Hurricane; then, he expoſes. 
himſelf with Pleaſure, without any other Hopes of 
Reward, but the Pleaſure of reflecting, that he 
has ſerved his Country in a Time of publick Cala- 
mity: Such a Man, and at ſuch Seaſons, muſt te 
above the Effects of Calumny, and have an utter 
Contempt of publick Fame. 

In a Time of publick Diſtreſs, the Generality 
of the People are peeviſh in their Diſpofitions, 
their Misfortunes ſour their Tempers; and as they 
are uncapable of tracing their Calamities to their 
natural Source, they are apt to ſnarl at their Go- 
vernors, and impute every Thing that happens to 
their Treachery or Miſmanagement. The. very 
Means their Rulers take to free them of their 


Fears and Anxieties naturally Nader Averſion; 
| publick 
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publick Troubles increaſe publick Expence ; this 
creates new Taxes and Impoſitions. However ne- 
ceſſary theſe are in themſelves, yet the People are 
not in a Humour (if they were capable) of diſ- 
cerning the Utility and Expediency of ſuch Mea- 
ſures ; therefore they quarrel with their Governors: 
as the Patient does at a Phyſician or Surgeon, who 
gives them Pain to procure them future Eaſe, 
Thoſe then at the Helm in ſuch tickliſh Times 
muſt have wrought themſelves up to a thorough 
Contempt of publick Defamation ; they muſt wrap 
themſelves up in the Conſciouſneſs of their own 
Innocence, and the Approbation of their own- 
Judgment and Conſcience. This requires a large 
Degree of Fortitude, for as much as the Love of 
Fame is natural, and, when purſued by honeſt 
Means, the moſt laudable Ambition that fires the 
Human Soul. Now, to conquer this Paſſion, and- 
court Hatred inſtead of Love, Infamy, Reproach 
and Calumny inſtead of merited Fame, requires a 
ſuperlative Degree of Benevolence; for nothing: 
but that amiable Paſſion, ingrafted with Fortitude, 
can ſupport a Mind under ſuch untoward Circum- 
ſtances ; but the magnanimous Man, as he knows: 
his own Abilities, and has not overvalued them, 
muſt be morally certain, that he has choſen ſuch 
Meaſures as in the End will conduce to the Hap- 
pineſs of the People, and conſequently, when the 
Scene comes to its final Catzſtrophe, that his Glo- 
ry muſt ſhine with greater Luſtre, and that even 
the Herd, who only judge by their preſent Feel- 
ing, will make him ample Amends for all their 
unreaſonable Reproaches; this Reflection enables 
him to purſue his Meaſures with Steadineſs and 
Alacrity, always preferring the publick Intereſt 
and Honour to his own private Fame and -Satis- 


faction. This obliges the real wiſe Man to allow 
bimſcif 
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himſelf for ſome time even to be eſteemed a Cow- 
ard, a Villain, a Traitor, when thoſe Actions, 
which give Ground to theſe Surmiſes, are pro- 
ductive of the publick Good; not that the Man 
of Fortitude and true publick Spirit is obliged to 
make free with Honeſty, on any Occafion, or ti 
merit in Reality theſe odious Epithets to ſerve his 
Country; but that he is not to ſhun ſuch Actions 
as are in themſelves truly vigtuous, becauſe the 
fhort-ſighted Vulgar, or ſuch as are ignorant of the 
Springs of Action, may be led to put that malici- 
ous Conſtruction upon tg en. 
What, Madam, your Slave has ſaid upon this 
Species of civil Fortitude may be applied to. Caſes 
in leſs elevated Life, and ſerve as à Criterion to 
judge of true Fortitude: almoſt in every Circum- 
ſtance; but we: ſhall view this amiable Paſſion in 
the Field, a Scene where. the Generality of Man- 
kind expect Fortitude, to exiſt in a particular Man- 
ner, and in ſome Meaſure conſider that as its 
proper Province; but I have made it appear to 
your Highneſs, that this extenſive Virtue. is as 
neceſſary in the Cabinet, as in the Field, and may 
be exerciſed with much greater Advantage to the 
Society in the former; and you may underſtand 
from the Sequel, that military Fortitude may be 
much eaſier counterfeited, than any other Species 
of that Virtue. | % /%¼]. 
Courage is the chief Ingredient of this Kind of 
Magnanimity, which, if real, proceeds from the 
ſame Motives we have been treating of in ei- 
vil Fortitude, that is, true Courage is rational, 
and proceeds from a juſt Notion of our own Pow- 
ers, and a proper Diſcernment of the beſt Uſes to 
which our natural Abilities may be applied, and a 
clear Perception of the Nature and. Fitneſs. of 
Things; confequently, when a Man of this Pp 
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is to make his Election of any two or more Ac- 
tions, he conſiders what his Abilities are, if or not 


he is naturally capable of executing any of them, 


which of them is moſt conducive to the propoſed 
End, which muſt always bear an equal Proportion 
to the Danger run. Thus, if he conſiders, that 
the Thing propoſed cannot be executed without 
expoſing his Life to the moſt imminent Danger, 
and that the Good accruing to the Publick is ſu- 
perior to his private Loſs, he generouſty and un- 
dauntedly riſks his Perſon, but no further than the 
Duties of his Place require; one Step further is 
Temerity, and one Degree leſs is Cowardice ; but 
the Medium' is true rational Courage or military 
Fortitude, Here I would be underſtood to mean, 
that an utter Contempt of Death, or riſquing one's 
Perſon, without honeſt and reaſonable Motives 


has nothing of true Fortitude in it, but that the 


truly courageous Man muſt be convinced that the 


| Cauſe he engages in is ſtrictly virtuous 3 he muſt 


know the Value. of the End' propoſed, and the 
juſt Worth of bis 'own Life, which I have elſe- 
where expreſſed, by underſtanding the Nature and 
Fitneſs of Things, that he may be able to judge 
if they are to be oppoſed to one another, T his 
deliberating is far from deſerving the Name of Fear 
or Cowardice, but is rational Magnanimity, fuch 
as Man only can boaſt of; all beyond this is brutal 
Fierceneſs,, and the Effect of meer Mechaniſm ; 
and without we ſuppoſe this Deliberation to pre- 
cede every Action, we muſt admit, that the Agent 
acts by meer Impulſe, and that there is nothing 
moral in the Action. a pi 
It was of this Species of Courage, without ra- 


tional Motives, the late Charles of Sweden was 


poſſeſs'd: That mad Monarch never conſidered the 
Juſtice of his Cauſe ; if there was Danger in the 
| ler- 
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Undertaking, that was ſufficient Motive to him 
to riſque his own Life, and that of his too loyal 
Subjects. He attempted Things againſt all moral 
Probability, and plunged himſelf into Danger, 
where the End was diſhonourable and impoſſible, 
and the Means every Way as irrational ; as for In- 
ſtance, his mad Behaviour at Bender; he would 
attempt to ſtay in the Dominions of the Port, in 
Spite of the Sultan, contrary to all the Laws of 
Hoſpitality and Gratitude ; and to effect this End, 
oppoſed his Perſon, and a few Domeſticks, againſt 
an Army of regular Troops, This indeed diſ- 
played an utter Contempt of Death, but had not 
one Ingredient of true Fortitude; his Horſe was 
as capable of ſuch Courage as he, and much leſs 
to be blamed for attempting it, as he is not ſup- 
poſed endued with Reaſon and Judgment, to diſ- 

cern the Nature and Fitneſs of Things. 
However, this Kind of Courage is admired by 
the gaping Multitude, who cannot diſcern its ugly 
Source; for the chief Ingredients of this Courage 
are Anger and Pride: The Paſſion of Anger ſets 
their Blood in a Ferment, drives the finer Spirits 
up to the Brain, and by their Hurry diſables the 
Soul from Perception of Danger, or Reflection on 
Cauſes and Conſequences; and ſhe has no Choice 
left, but to follow the Dictates of Revenge. Thoſe 
that are acquainted with Mankind may eaſily diſ- 
cover, that far the greateft Part of what is aſcribed 
to Courage is owing to this blind headſtrong Paſh- 
on, Anger; for whenever they diſcover any Signs 
of Courage, their blood boils over, it flaſhes in 
their Faces, and they act without the leaſt Sign of 
Rationality. Pride may likewiſe help us to get 
the better of our Fears of Death, and hurry us to 
Acts of Deſperation, Here, among the Chriftian 
Infidels, the Name of Coward is applied to wy 
| Wno 
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who will not puniſh with Death ſuch as give the 
ſrighteſt Aﬀront ; and it is common with theſe 
Barbarians, to go in calm Blood to cut one ano- 
ther's Throats, out of Pride of being eſteemed 
brave, or Fear of being accounted Cowards ; they 
value that Kind of Fame more, than their Lives, 
but the faithful®Muſſulmen have a better Notion 
of true Courage, they know the Value of Life, 
and that their Country has a greater Right to diſpoſe 
of it than they; and that, as it is not their own, it 
is an Act of Injuſtice, to throw away what another 
Has an Intereſt in, without their Conſent. 

Habit begets a Kind of Courage, but it is of 
the Baſtard Sort, and that is what moſt military 
Men are poſſeſſed of: By being often expoſed to 
Danger, it becomes habitual to them, and the Fear 
of Death by Degrees wears off. They have been 
ſo often in Battle, and come off, if not unhurt, 
at leaſt with Life, that they really do not appre- 
hend the Danger to be ſo great, as it really is; and 
therefore, every freſh Engagement ruſh on with 
greater Alacrity; and this makes Veterans ſo much 
the more preferable to new-raiſed Troops; for let 
the greateſt General on Earth ſpeak his Mind free- 
Iy, and he muſt own, that the firſt Time he went 
into Battle, he found his Blood run chill, and that 
it was either Pride, or theſe other rational Motives 
T have mentioned, which hindered him from run- 
ning away : Nature ſtarts at Death, and abhors 
Annihilation; but that Horror, as it is at firſt 
partly mechanical, wears off by Degrees, as the 
Objects of Death by Cuſtom become more*famili- 
ar; but a Man running up to the Mouth of a 
Cannon without Fear, or by the Help of this ha- 
bitual Courage, has no Claim to Fortitude, he 
faces Danger, becauſe he. does not apprehend it, 
and where it is not ſeen or valued in its real Pro- 

portion, 
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portion, it is the ſame Thing as if it did not exiſt 
at all; and for this Reaſon, even what is called 
natural or conſtitutional Courage has no Kindred 
to Fortitude, ſince it proceeds from a fiery hot 
Diſpoſition, the Mechaniſm of the Body, and 
Crafis of the Fluids, and is chiefly produced by 
Anger, and a Predominancy of Choler in their 
Diſpoſition, Ads reſulting from this Kind of Cou- 
rage have nothing moral in them, the Agent is 
actuated by meer Impulſe, and is no more than a 
Machine ſet in Motion, by the Action of outward 
Objects upon the Maſs of Blood: Of Kin to this 
is artificial Courage, raiſed by ſpirituous Liquors, 
and Opiate, the Effects of which are ſo often ſeen 
upon our common Soldiers. This is no more to 
be eſteemed Courage, than the Reveries of a Man 
in his Sleep are to be accounted Wiſdom ; and yet 
theſe three laſt Kinds of Courage I have menti- 
oned, viz. habitual], conſtitutional, and artificial 
Courage, make up the Sum of military Courage, 
ſo much eſteemed among the Vulgar; and we can 
rarely meet with, (even among the great Com- 
manders) any Species of true rational Fortitude, 
otherwiſe we would not find ſuch. unnatural and 
unjuſt Wars proſecuted with ſo much Cruelty and 

Inhumanity, as at preſent ſubſiſt in the World. 
Having done, Madam, with military Fortitude, 
I ſhall only add, that this great Virtue may be 
practiſed in a Cell, in a Dcſert, at leaſt perfectly 
removed from the Buſtle and Hurrv of the active 
World; as when a Man addicts himſelf to the 
Study of Philoſophy, with a Deſign to improve 
Mankind, and make Diſcoveries for the Good of 
Society. To this Claſs of Men the World owes 
its greateſt Heroes, thoſe Law-givers, who have 
poliſhed us into civil Societies; but it is always to 
be ſuppoſed, that ſuch Men are not to ſecrete them 
8 ſelves 
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ſelves from the World, when their Abilities are 
neceſſary in active Life; they are not to chuſe that 
retired Poſt, unleſs the Publick is ſupplied with Men 
of equal Abilities, or can eaſily diſpenſe with their 
Attendance. Fo | 

As for Fortitude in low Life, it may be diſco- 
vered by a Man's applying himſelf to ſuch Actions 
within his Sphere, as are of general Uſe, in Pre- 
ference to others of a more private Concern ; and, 
in a Word, the truly honeſt Man, in whatever 
Station of Life he is, may be poſſeſſed of this a- 
miable Virtue; and, when poſſeſſed of it, may be 

ſaid to be virtuous in the Abſtract. 

Here, my dear Iſabella, the good Derviſe ended 
his Diſcourſe. upon Fortitude. May'ſt thou, my 
dear Child, profit by the good old Man's Inſtruc- 
tions; may they delight thy Heart like the pure 
Stream that runs through the Gardens of Paradiſe, 
and may the Practice of thoſe Virtues make thee 
happy here, and at laſt purchaſe thee a Place in 
thoſe delightful Manſions of eternal Bliſs. Adieu 
my Iſabella. Pray for thy Mother, | 
 Conflantinople the 28th Day 

E of the 3d Moon, | 
* | | S ELINA. 
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L E T T E R Xxvin. 
SELIMA to ISABELLA, 


S the Water flows clear and regular from the 

| delicious Fountain, ſo does the ſweet Stream 
of Knowledge iſſue from the Tongue of the de- 
vout Bedriddin; my Heart is fill'd with Grati- 
tude, and my Soul exults with Joy towards the 
ſupreme 
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ſupreme Being, for being pleaſed to communicate 
ſome Share of the divine Attribute of Wiſdom, 
lovely Wiſdom, by the Lips of this good Man. 
With what a religious Zeal, with what an honeſt. 
Fervency has he not attended to our Inſtruction ? 
Has not the Sun-ſhine of his Underſtanding, in 
ſome Meaſure, diflipated the Clouds, which here- 
tofore inveloped the eternal and unalterable Truths 
of natural Religion? With what Perſpicuity and 
Integrity has he not taught us, that all our moral 
Obligations flow from our Knowledge of, and our 
Dependance on, the one infinite, wiſe and good 
God; and that even Virtue has no other moral 
Beauty, beſides Self-Preſervation, but the faint 
Reſemblance of ſome of his divine Attributes? We 
can now plainly diſcover in what the Defects of 
the ancient Philoſophy conſiſted, though the prac- 
lifing its Rules has been aggrandized as the high- 
eſt Pitch of human Perfection; yet we don't find 
in Hiſtory, that it ever aſſiſted one of its Follow- 
ers to bear a Life of good or bad Fortune decent- 
ly or like Men. I am ſatisfied now, that it aroſe 
from the Inſufficiency of their Doctrines, to give 
them adequate Notions of the Wiſdom and Power 
of the ſuprme Being ; *tis no Doubt, as the wiſe 
Derviſe obſerves, to the Want of ſuch Notions, 
that we may aſcribe that Imprudence, Injuſtice 
and Cowardiſe, which betray themſelves in moſt of 
the Actions among the Generality of Mankind; 
theſe, and the Remedies againſt them, have been 
examined under their particular Heads. The Der- 
viſe ſays, that many Moraliſts have ſet up a fourth 
original and cardinal Virtue, which they call Tem- 
perance or Moderation; and that if this Term be 
taken in the largeſt and moſt unconfined Senſe of 
the Word, it is no other than an Idea compounded 
of all the other Virtues: If we apprehend it in 
8 2 this 
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Light, it may be of ſome Uſe, by aſſiſting us to 
carry into Execution ſuch Precepts of the other 
Virtues as we already know. This, at firſt Sight, 
may appear an Office of ſome Difficulty. But 
great Sultana, ſays he, the Method is ſhort and eaſy, 
"tis only conſidering without Prejudice or Paſſion 
what prudent, juſt, or brave Men have done, or 
would do on the like Occaſion. This Manner of 
proceeding would moderate our Actions, and pre- 
vent us from lapſing into Extreams, either on the 
one Side, or on the other; it muſt correct Suſpi- 
cion and Credulity into Prudence, Severity and 
Negligence into Juſtice, and Raſhneſs or Cowar- 
diſe into true Courage; for all lawful and com- 
mendable Actions are temperate. Moderation con- 
ſidered in a reſtrained Senſe, can only be conceived 
as a puiſne and inconſiderable Virtue ; the moſt 
that can be ſaid for it is, that the other Virtues 
teach and inform this to recapitulate only, The 
Object of reſtricted Temperance is the managing 
and governing our natural Affections and Appe- 
tites, by the Principles of right Reaſon ; and do 
not all the other Virtues do us the like good Offi- 
ces? If the ſublime Deſcendants of the mighty 
Ottoman had not been prudent, juſt and brave, 
moderating their Affections and Appetites, (if it is 
poſſible, as I don't ſuppoſe it is) without the Aſſiſ 
tance of other Virtues, all their boaſted Excel- 
lencies would, I doubt, make but a ſorry Figure 
to Day, The golden Mediocrity, ſo much recom- 
mended by all the Charms of Poetry, and Power 
of Eloquence, is no more than another Name for 
Temperance. It is not poſſible, that the Caſe of 
an unfortunate or proſperous Man can be fo ſtated, 
as that every Difficulty may not be ſolved, with 
out having Recourſe to this Moderation for our 


Anſwer, If this Word be applied to Pleaſure, 2 
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the governing ourſelves in the Purſuit of it, Tam: 
afraid its Advocates Will again find, that they teach 
nothing which has not been taught before. Plea- 
ſure or Pain are of two Kinds,. mental or corpo- 
real, If our Pleaſure be corporeal, Prudence and 
Juſtice to our ſelves will oblige us to reſtrain it 
within the Bounds. of Reaſon, and Magnanimity 
preſcribes the like Deportment in the ſevereſt Pain. 
If your ſublime Highneſs will be at the Trouble 
of meaſuring any Caſe: of mental Pleaſure or Pain: 
by this Standard, I am perſuaded, that you will 
find the preceding Rule to hold good; and that 
you will be of Opinion with me, that the Doc- 
trine of Moderation is of no other Uſe, than a ge- 
neral Term: to comprehend the other Virtues.. I 
am ſenſible, divine Selima, continued he, that the 
moſt refined Reaſonings of Mankind are as liable 
to Error, as they are ſubject to Miſinterpretation: 
On this Account,. I do not pretend,. that my Pre- 
cepts are infallible Guides, towards the Attainment: 
of Happineſs, the ultimate End of all our Beings ;: 
no, Madam, I ſpeak of them only as the proba- 
ble Means, and muſt freely. own, that the Plan of 
moral CEconomy, preſcribed by. JesUs the holy. 
Son of Mary, is ſuperior to every Thing hu- 
man, and can certainly boaſt of as ſtrong a Title 
to. the Spirit and Finger of the one God, as the 
immaculate Oracles of our great Prophet.. As it 
is in Behalf: of Truth, I ſhall make no Seruple 
to put into your Hands the Book of the Hiſtory: 
of the Life, Precepts, and Doctrines of the Son 
of Mary, together with the Writings of ſome of 
bis pious Followers: Thy faithful Slave, divine Se- 
lima, will return, at thy imperial Command, to ex- 
plain his Laws, which were reverenced and ad- 
mired, even by our great Prophet, Thus finiſhed, 

my dear Iſubella, the * Derviſe. This laſt H yy 'S 
| 3. Tas. 
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has awakened my Curioſity ; and I am determined, 
on thy Account, to ſend again for this good Man, 
when Time and thy ſublime Father will permit, 
to unravel the ſeeming Abſurdities of the Nazarene 
Sect. May the Soul of our great Prophet enligh- 
ten thy Heart and cheriſh thy Underſtanding, 
Farewell, | | 
Conſtantinople the 4th 

Day of the 12th Moon. | | 
SELFMA. 


YT EE EX. 


SE LIM Aro ISABELLA. 


dear Selima, after the Derviſe had finiſked 


VA his Diſcourſe upon our Conduct in Life, he 


entertained me. with ſome general Opinions of the 


Ancients cn that Subject, and caſually mentioned 
| Cebes the wiſe Theban, as one who, in an allego- 


rical Stile, had given the-moeſt beautiful- Picture of 


human Nature: The Character he gave of this Mo- 
raliſt raiſed my Curoſity to ſee ſome of his Writings; 
and the good Bedriddin furniſhed me with a Tranſla- 
tion of one of his moſt noted Allegories, which I 
ſend you. The Author takes, for the Baſis of his 
Fable, a ſux poſed Picture in the Porch:of the Tem- 
ple of Sani rn, and takes the Opportunity, to ex- 
plain the H eroglyphicks contained in it to ſome cu- 
r'ous Strangers, who are in the Fable ſuppoſed to 
relate that Converſation, and is as follows. 

Amidſt innumerable Offerings conſecrated in the 
Templ- of Saturn, though all were very wonder- 
iv] in their Kind, yet one above the reſt. ſeemed to 
I ave fumething; ſingularly curious, which was a 

| | mytho- 
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mythological Picture, hung over the Porch, whoſe: 
ſtrange Figures, fo very much out of common 
Character, left us wearying ourſelves with Conjec- 
ture what Emblems were ſhadowed under ſuch Re- 
preſentations, exhibited by a Piece of fo groteſque 
and extraordinary a Nature. 

What ſeemed at firſt View to have been either a 
City or a Camp, appeared upon ſtricter Enquiry a 
fine Area, containing two Courts; one conſidera- 
bly larger than the other. At the Gate of the 


Area was a vaſt Congreſs of People; within which was 
aſſembled a great Company of Women: A vene- 
rable old Man ſtood at the Entrance of the firſt: 
Portal, who, by his Countenance and Deportment,. 
ſeemed: ſtraining with Vehemence, as if he preſcri- 


bed ſome neceflary Rules to be obſerved” by the 


Multitudes that crowded in. Being a long Time at 
a Stand about the Deſign of the Fable, a grave, el- 
derly Man, who perceived how: we were puzzled, 


with an ingenious Air addrefled himſelf to us. Gen- 
tlemen, ſays he, I underſtand you are Strangers, 


and conſequently unacquainted with the decyphering 


a Picture ſo artificially complicated with great Variety 
of Invention; nor is it to be wondered that Stran- 
gers ſhould look upon it as a whimſical Fancy, 
ſince fo very few, even of the Natives of the Place, 


are Capable of explaining the true Dignity of its 


Aim. This-Groop: I ſhall: obferve to you was not: 
erected. at the-publick Charge; it is the Donation 
of a certain Perfon, who, upon his Travels ſome 
Years ſince, viſited our-City, and by his Diſcourſe 
and Behaviour ſeemed to be a Diſciple of Pythagn- 
ras and Parmenides, a Man of immenſe Erudition, 


endued with noble Sentiments, and upon all Occa- 


ſions gave the higheſt Inftances of Humanity: It 
is to his Greatneſs of Soul, and true Strain of 


Piety, we ſtand indebted- for this coſtly Structure, 


and 
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and myſtical Piece of Painting, both dedicated by 
him to Saturn. Sir, ſaid I, was this Gentleman of 
your Acquaintance? I was one of thoſe that held 
him in the higheſt Eſteem, and was frequently ad- 
mitted to the Honour of his Converſation, which 
never failed being accompanied with uncommon 
Improvement. Though he was then but in an early 
Period of Life, yet, by a Sort of Miracle, he ex- 
celled in bold, maſculine Expreflions, as well as 
Strength of Argument, far above what could be 
expected from his Age; and in his expounding the 
emblematical Figures in this Piece, he always trea- 
ted them with wonderful Conciſeneſs, Accuracy and 
Perſpicuity. If you are entirely at Leiſure, Sir, 
you will lay us under the higheſt Obligation in gi- 
ving us a Diſſertation upon the main Deſign of 
Fable we are ſo earneſtly deſirous to be inſtructed 
in. He anſwered with great Civility, that he was 
abfolutely at our Diſpoſal, but was under ſome Ap- 
prehenſion, leſt by unfolding the Myſtery we ſhould. 
unwarily incur a Danger we could not foreſee, 
What Danger, pray Sir, can poſſibly enſue to us, 
relative to your info:ming ſo natural a Curioſity ? 
He anſwered, that, by a cloſe and ferious Attention 
to his Explication-of this abſtruſe Myſtery, we 
would have our Mind and. Underſtanding en- 
lghtened,. and that Wiſdom and Happineſs would 
unexpectedly flow in upon us-; but,. on: the other 
Hand, if we regarded his Diſcourſe as mere Whim 
and Romance, our Unbelief. would become its 
own Puniſhment,. and we be turned into a mc 
fplenetick, politive, dogmatick, ill- natured Set of ſtu- 
pid Ignorants,. a Curſe to ourſelves, and a Plague 
to the reſt of. the World ;. for the explaining this 
Piece of Mythology is no leſs hazardous to ttc 
Hearers, than the endeavouring to expound the: 
Sphynx's Riddle was formerly ;. wkich,. though Oedi- 
i pus 
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pus was lucky enough to ſucceed in, yet all that 
went before him periſhed in the unſucceſsful Un- 
dertaking. The preſent Cafe is pretty much of a 
parallel Nature, nor leſs fatal in its Conſequence 
Folly being a Sort of Sphynx to Mankind in gene- 
ral, and affords but an obfcure Intimation of what 
is good or bad for us, or what is fimply indifferent, 
and that ſignifies little either one Way or the other. 
The Man who is thus hood-winked by Folly can 


never diſcover the Fallacy of his Deſires, nor be 


able to fix them on thoſe Objects where they ought 
to be preferably placed; and though the Conſequence 
of Folly will not be immediately perceived, yet it 
will moſt aſſuredly work its Effects by ſlow Degrees, 
and become an inſeparable Accident, fo blended. 


with his very Eflence and Being, that it is no more 


to be ſhaken off than a Malefactor under Sentence 
of Death can rid himfelf of the Dread of the ap- 
proaching Hour of his Execution, which prefents 
itſelf in every Thought, and makes him die a thou- 
ſand Times over and over: But when Folly is ftrip- 
ped of her ſpecious Maſk, ſhe is then deſtructive of 
herſelf, and her Power declines as faſt as the Ab- 
ſurdity appears; while the Perſon, who is ſo wiſe 
as to diſcover the Counterfeit, is raiſed above the 
Aſſaults of Fortune, and finds an uninterrupted 
Series of Happineſs in his own Breaſt, which never 
ceaſes but with Life. I therefore moſt earneſtly 
entreat, that you will awaken your Mind, and keep 
your Attention on the Stretch with ſuch Afﬀiduity 
and Perſeverance, that not a Tittle may efcape your 
Obſervation. O Heaven] what Impatience have 
you excited in us to be initiated into thoſe won- 
derful Myſteries that are almoſt incredible! You 
will be convinced in the Courſe of the Converfa- _ 
tion, that they very juſtly lay Claim to the moft 
exalted Opinion you could poſſibly frame of them 8 
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It is a Thing of ſo very extraordinary a Nature, that 
we think even a Moment's Delay too long until 


ve imbibe thoſe ſalutary Inſtructions, and eſtabliſh 


them in our Memories like Oracles. And as you 
have been pleaſed to aſſure us of an over- balance 


of Happineſs to reward our moſt ſerious Attention, 


we ſhall be all Ears, nor venture to riſque ſo fair 
a Proſpect in Exchange for the fatal Conſequence 
of ſo ſtupid a Neglect of ſuch an ineſtimable En- 
tertainment : T herefore I promiſe, in the Name of 
us all, to ſtand upon our Guard, and arm ourſelves 
wih determined Reſolution, and all the Alacrity 
imaginable. | 


Upon this he pointed to the Picture with his 


Cane, and faid, you are to underſtand, that by this 
Incloſure Life is ſignified, or a Stage upon which 
Mortals act their ſeveral Parts as Players in the 
Theatre. The Crowd juſtling for Entrance at the 
Gate are the People that are juſt coming into the 
World; and the old Man exalted upon an Emi- 


nence, with a Paper in one Hand, and the other ex- 


tended in a Poſture of Direction, is the common 
Genius of Mankind: This ſuper-intending Spirit 
pours out his ſalutary Inſtructions, and ſage Ad- 
monitions upon the never-ceaſling Multitudes as they 
enter, thundering perpetually in their Ears thoſe ne- 


ceſſary Rules by which they are to conduct them- 


ſelves through this Journey of Life, pointing out 
which Road they are to purſue if they would incline 
to lead a Life of Happineſs on their Journey, and 
arrive in Safety at the End on't. I interrupted 
him here by an Enquiry of the particular Method 
he took to preſcribe the great Lines of their Duty, 
and what certain Directions he laid down for the 
Government and CEconomy of Life, and how they 
wereto manage themſelves in the various Occurrences, 


and ſeveral Circumſtances ſo changeable and tranſi- 
* 4 tory: 
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tory : Don't you ſee, ſays he, by the Gate where 
the Crowd goes in, a Woman fitting in a lollin 
Poſture in an armed Chair, fet off with all the Vani- 
ty and Pageantry of fine Cloaths, and carrying ſome- 
what of a Mien of Quality in her Face? I fee her 
with a Glaſs in her Hand: Pray who is ſhe? I hat 
is Impoflure, that bubbles the World in a great Mea- 
ſure out of their Underſtanding, by diſabling Men 
from diſtinguiſhing Appearances from Truth. Which 
Way does ſhe compaſs her Ends? She ſolicits and 
attacks all who paſs by her, preſenting them with a 
Noſtrum of her own Compoſition, which has a dif- 
ferent Effect proportionable to the Conſtitution that 
takes it. What Sort of Materials is this Draught 
made of? The principal Ingredients are poſitive /g- 
norance and Error. After this bleſſed Potion is ſwal- 
lowed down, what Condition does it put their Af- 
fairs in? They travel into Life with the utmoſt 
Hurry and Precipitation. What ! does every Body 
of Neceſſity drink of this infatuating Liquor? Every 
Body takes a Glaſs at their firſt ſetting out in the 
Morning, but all don't take Brimmers ; ſome drink 
more, and ſome leſs, which is the ſole Reaſon why 
Ignorance and Error have more or leſs Force upon 
the Minds of different Perſons. I muſt farther in- 
form you of thoſe forward Proftitutes, ranged within 
the Gate, who, though ſo very different from each 
other in their Ornaments and Perſons, yet all thoſe 
Harlots, you may.readily perceive upon a fuperficial 
View, have the ſame fantaſtical Appearance, affect- 
ed Archneſs of Look, and bold, impudent Air of 
their Profeſſion : Their Names are Opinion, Paſſion, 
and Pleaſure. Theſe wanton Wenches friſk about 
the Crowd that enter, and tender their Service with 
the moſt engaging Complaiſance, *till their officious 
Courteſies bind their Slaves in Chains, who are 
dragged about in Triumph ever after : A few per- 
| 2 
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haps' are promoted to Fortune, but theſe bear ng 
Proportion to thoſe who miſcarry in the Enterprize, 
O Heavens ! what a bitter Cup muſt Mortals drink 
of! till travelling on without knowing to what 
Place the Road will bring them, or the infinite Dif- 
faculties they have to encounter by the Way. Thus 
ſtands the Caſe, and there is no conteſting the Point; 
and yet all theſe Ladies give the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances 
of laying down before them the beſt Rules they can 
go by, and rendering Life as compleatly happy in all 
its Circumſtances as they themſelves could with ; 
but thoſe unthinking Fools having drank too deep in 
Impoſture's Glaſs, grow addle-headed, neither con- 
ſidering what they are, nor where they are, whilſt 
Time hurries off apace, and they ſubſiſt upon 
Chance, letting thoſe Advantages ſlip by them which 
Fortune threw in their Way. 
Thus they continue rambling about at a ſenſeleſs, 
giddy Rate, and fancy they are mightly employed, 
when they are running out of themſelves through 
the whole Courſe of their Lives, which has been a 
mere Dream and a Bubble, and leaves them nothing 
in the End to graſp at but Darkneſs and abſolute 
Deſpair. Do pray, ſee how thoſe Wantons fool 
thoſe that came in firſt, and ride them at Will, 


*till they fall into all the Weakneſs and Follies of 


Ignorance. But pray, what blind, diſtracted Woman 
is that, who ſtands upon a round Stone like a Globe ? 
T hat is Fortune, replies our fage Monitor, who 
has neither Eyes nor Ears, and is ftark ſtaring mad, 
She ranges through every Corner of the Earth, 
and ſcatters her Favours indiſcriminately, and with 
a waſteful Hand: As ſhe never acts by the Rule of 
+ Reaſon, all her Motions are tranſitory and various; 
ſhe is here this Moment, and gone the next, ſuc- 
ceſſively raifing and depreſſing the Spirits of unthink- 


ing Mortals : One Man's Misfortunes is till turned 


into 
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into another's Advantage; her conſtant Generoſity, 
tunning round in a Circle, is ſuch a Gift as will al- 
ways admit of a Reſumption. With a moſt violent 
Air of Arbitrarineſs, and a furious, tyrannick Coun- 
tenance, ſhe ſuddenly recails her Bouniics to beſtow 
them upon new Favourites, who muſt quickly un- 
dergo the ſame Change, for Inconſtancy is her 
only Pleaſure : The Pedeſtal being round that ſhe 
ſtands upon is a perfect Emblem of her inſtability, 
and ſhews how vain and tranſitory a Thing Fortune 
is, and that there is no depending on hei Liberal: ies, 
which are conſtantly rolling from one to another: 
Her Smiles and Promiſcs are fo palliated, and diſ- 
guiſed by a counterfeit Mafk of Sincerity, that Men 
are apt to imagine them genuine and invariable, 
*till by fatal Experience they find the inveigling Jilt 
appears in all her natural Colours, and that ſhe only 
gives the higheſt Expectations to render the Diſ- 
zppointment the more inſupportable. Here I deſired 
to know who the Crowd were, and what drew 
ſuch infinite Multitudes about her, for ſhe was 
hemmed round on every Side by a ſtrange Set of 
People, who all ſeemed teazing her fo earneitly, 
as if no other Object was worth their Thoughts, 
and that ſhe had ſolely engroſſed them all. To 
this I was anſwered, that theſe were People for 
the moſt Part of Libertine Principles, all driving 
at one Point in their unwearied Application to 
Fortune, and fatiguing her with their indiſcreet 
Importunities for a Share of thoſe Liberalities which 
ſhe ſo profuſely threw away. But how comes it to 
paſs, ſays I, that they appear ſo differently affected 
in their Countenances, ſome of them are quite 
wild with Tranſport, and all in an Ecſtaſy, whilſt 
others are as much caſt down and dejected, com- 
plaining of their Deftinv, remonſtrating againſt 
Heaven, 
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Heaven, and wringing their Hands in a forlorn 
Deſpair ? Thoſe, ſays my Inſtructor, who ſeem fo 
bighly elevated, have ſucceeded in their Addreſſes 
to this Lady, and are her preſent Minions, who 
pay her the greateſt Compliments, give her the 
Appellation of Good, build Temples to her Name, 
and worſhip her as a Divinity : But on the other 
Hand, the unhappy Wretches diſcarded her Fa- 
vour, and diſpoſſeſſed of her former Grants, theſe 
all rail at and abuſe her with the baſeſt Scurrility, 
and ſtigmatize her with the Title of Bad Fore 
tune, What are thoſe high Advantages ſhe has 
in her Power to confer, that diſpoſe Men ſo en- 
tirely to her ſovereign Will and Pleaſure, that an 
abſolute Breach is immediately made in all their 
Satisfactions if Fortune denies a Smile? In the 
general Opinion of the World, Wealth, Fame, 
Birth, Children, Principalities, imperial Power, 
and many other Things in the ſame Claſs are the 
wonderful Bounties of Fortune, which Mortals vain- 
1y imagine ſovereign Bleflipgs, and that they bring 
with them ſuch an over-balance of Felicity, that 
none of the common Accidents of Life can poſſi - 
bly countervail. O ye immortal Powers, cry'd I! 
are not theſe choice Bleſſings with a Vengeance? 
As to that, replies our Inſtructor, we ſhall make 
it the Subject of a future Inquiry, which would be 
here too prolix and inconſiſtent with our preſent 
Deſign : Let us therefore purſue the Thread of our 
Story, in which I ſhali endeavour to explain the 
Fable. To this our Aﬀent was immediately given. 
Do you ſee, continues the Gentleman, that the 
Paſſage through this Gate, by an eaſy Aſcent, leads 
into the ſecond Court, and that there are ſeveral 
Women with thoſe artificial Ornaments peculiar 
to Harlots, ſtanding at the Portal? I ſee them very 


plainly: Theſe are Lewdneſs, Luxury, "Rm 
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and Covetouſneſs. What is the Meaning that they 
ſtand here ſtaring upon thoſe that enter with ſuch 
_ earneſt Looks? To ſpy out who are the Favourites 
of Fortune, who are eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed, to 
_ thoſe they immediately make up, ſeeming in the 
higheſt Tranſports, they careſs them with the ten- 
dereſt Endearments, and pour out a Deluge of 
Compliments, extorted by that pure Merit which 
at firſt Sight they can ſo evidently diſcern in them; 
then, in the moſt obliging Manner, beg that the 
will take up with an Apartment in their Habita- 
tions, where all will be their humble Servants, 
ſtudious to oblige them, and render Life as eaſy | 
and ſatisfactory as their Hearts could wiſh. T hoſe 
who are wonderfully taken with this polite Be- 
haviour, and flatter themſelves that they are to. 
feaſt upon Delicacies for evermore, without fat- 
ther Conſideration are gain'd over to Libertiniſin, 
and are highly delighted with their imaginary Hap- 
pine for ſome ſmall Time: But a little Experi- 
ence evinees them, that there is nothing of real or 
ſolid Pleaſure to be found here; that their Invita- 
tion was palliated by a counterfeit Mark of Since- 
rity; that the Entertainment was nothing but a 
viſionary Cheat; and that they have been mere 
Bubbles and Dupes to their mercenary ſelfiſh De- 
higns. The Motives of Complaint are undoubted- 
ly juſt, but the Provocation has no better Expe- 
dient than this, that after they have ſpent all theſe 
Bounties of Fortune in Riot and Debauchery, that 
they are under an unavoidable Neceflity to ſerve 
thoſe very Women who ruin'd them ; and all their 
Indignities and Inſults, ſo mortifying to a gene- 
rous Spirit, muſt be ſwallowed and digeſted, with- 
out daring to ſhew the leaſt Reſentment upon the 
higheſt Provocation. They muft ſubmit to the 

moſt ſervile Drudgery, nor ſtick at any Villainy; 
a T 2 they. 
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they muft turn common Cheats, Pick-pockete, 
break their T'ruft, perjure themſelves, or commit 
even Sacril:ge, and rob the Gods if Occaſion 
ferves: And thus they continue in one Courſe of 
Impiety and Wickedneſs *til} they are openly de- 
tected, and delivered over to publick Juſtice. Pray 
what is the Puniſhment aſſign'd in this Caſe ? You 
may perceive a litile Door opening into a narrow 
Dungeon, wher. are ſeveral dirty loathſome Crea- 
turcs all in Tatters : She with the Whip in her 
Hand is called Diſcipline, ſhe with her Head 
crouch'd betwixt her Knees is Grief, and ſhe that 
tears her Hair up by the Roots is Pain. But pray, 
ſays I, who is that deformed, ill looking Skeleton 
of a Fellow, Without ſo much as one Rag to cover 
bis Nakedaeſs, aud exactly tall) ing with him that 
equivalent Female Figure, who, if one might gueſs 
by her Beauty, may very well paſs for his Siſter? 
You have hit upon their Affinity exactly: He is 
_ complaining Sorrow, and ſhe forlorn Deſpair. To 
| theſe bleſſed Comforters thoſe rake helly Spend- 
thrifts zre delivered, where they are mortifi- 
ed indeed to ſome Purpoſe, and after they have 
paſſed through this probationary Courſe of Diſci- 
pline, they are tranſmitted to a Priſon even worſe 
than the former, where the laſt Dregs of an un- 
happy Life is ſpun out in Variety of Wretched- 
neſs, unleſs by a ſcaſonable Repentance they ma- 
nifeſt an Abhorrence for their paſt Follies, and 
promiſe a ſteady Adherence to the Rules of Rea- 
fon and Wiſdom for the future, as the only Guides 
and Directors to all true Purpoſes and Significancy 
of Life. If Fortune ſhould haply ſend this Lady 
to any of theſe miſerable Wretches, ſhe ſtrait 
knocks off his Shackles, releaſes him from Con- 
finement, and furniſhes him with a new Set of 


Notions and * which open the Spring of 
true 


LF» 
true Knowledge, and chalks out the Road te that 
true Felicity which no Contingencies can diſturb, 
When Men have thus ſet out, they muſt beware 
leſt they be pick'd up on the Way by pretended: 
Learning, which borders ſo near upon the true, 
that though they are widely different, and Things 
quite ſeparate in their Nature, yet are the Limits 
not eaſily diſtiaguiſhed,. and very often in Search 
of true Knowledge Men get within the Verge of 
Sophiſtry, and vain pretended Learning, . ſo that 
the Direction is not always an infallible Rule to 
go by: What then muſt follow in this Caſe? He 
who keeps the right Road, and arrives at the Foun-- 
tain of pure Wiſdom, and drinks of her inſpiring - 
Waters, he is perfected by them, his Head is 
purg'd of all the Errors and falſe Principles he had: 
formerly. imbibed, they operate on his Judgment, 
never let him be beaten off his Reaſon, keep him 
from making a falſe Step in his Buſineſs, and ren-- 
der the whole Courſe of his Life calm, regular, 
eaſy, and proſperous-;. but ſhould he unluckily 
miſtake. the Road, . pretended Learning hangs out 
her falſe glittering Lamp, that like a Will-o'-the- 
Wiſp leads him a Wild- Gooſe- Chace God knows 
whither. O Heavens, . faid I / what a great and 
dangerous Riſque is here to be run again? But I. 
beg of you to let me know what are the Charac- 
teriſticks by which this pretended Learning is to be 
diſtinguiſh'd? Don't you ſee, replies he, that far-- 
ther Court, and don't you alſo perceive a Woman 
in the. Porch genteely dreſs'd, with an uniform 
Countenance, quite ſedate and compos'd : Now 
the Generality of the World are deceived by this 
ſolemn Air of Gravity and Conſideration, . which 
is all Pretence and Grimace, and often impoſe her - 
upon the more ignorant Part of Mankind for 2. 
Lady of ſurpriſing Genius. It's common for thoſe - 
5 | | %. 3 whoie. 
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whoſe Underſtanding is develop'd of the Cloud of 
Errors it was immers'd in, whilſt they drive along 
the Road to true Knowledge, to bait at her Coun- 
terfeit Palace, by the Way. Is this the only Road 
they can take, and muſt they unavoidably make 
her their Hoſteſs on the Journey? There is a Me- 
thod of arriving at the Seat of Wiſdom without 
touching upon her. I muſt further enquire of you 
who thoſe Men are that walk to and fro within 
the Court? Theſe, ſays he, are all Admirers of 
the counterfeit Lady, who pay their Addreſſes 
to her, fancying all the Time that they pay their 
Devotions to the real Perſon of true Knowledge 
under this counterfeit Appearance. Who are theſe 
pray, who ſuffer themſelves to be gulPd and im- 
poſed upon at fuch an unaccountable Rate? There 
are vaſt Numbers of all Claſſes of People, ſays he, 
who are thus bubbled by this ſpam Miſtreſs: Here 
are Poets, Orators, Logicians, Muficians, Mathe- 


maticians, Aſtrologers, Epicureans, Peripateticks,, 


and your Criticks, who love to play upen Words, 
with many others who might ſwell the Catalogue 
to an enormous Size. If I am nat miſtaken there 
are Women running up and down in this inner 
Court, who have a very near Reſemblance. to De- 
bauchery, and the reſt ef her Tribe, which you 
fhew'd us but juſt before. Pray who are theſe ?: 
Thy ate the very Ladies you mention, What do 
the) come in hither too? They ſometimes make 
an Incurſion into this Court, but the firſt is their 
Place of chief Reſidence, Does Opinion with her 
fantaſtical Train alſo ply here ? Yes, here they all 
rendezvous together, for the Doſe Impoiture gave 
thoſe Sparks at their firft ſetting out is not entire- 
ty wirk'd off, ſo that Ignorance and Folly are 
cloſe Concomitants with them ftill, nor will falſe 
Opinions, and vain Deſires be ever „ 
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of their Minds, till they firſt get rid of pretended 
Learning, which can be done no other Way than 
by entering into a thorough Courſe of Phyſick, 
and ſo purging off all thoſe noxious and inveterate- 
Prejudices contracted by Conceit and Ignorance, 
and other vicious Habits, from which, when once 
recovered, they then enjoy the happy Fruits of 
their Conqueſt in the full Felicity of all rationał 
Pleaſures, and are plac'd above the Reach of fu- 
ture Contingencies ; but as long as they are under 
the Dominion of pretended Learning, Folly and 
Ignorance will ever have the Aſcendant, and there 
will be no Remedy found for their Relief, nor 
will all the ine Notions imbib'd from this Foun- 
tain ever tend to the Improvement of Reaſon, 
nor the Benefit of Soeiety; for whilſt thoſe falſe 
Principles are perpetually predominant, they muſt 
of Neceſſity play the fame Pranks over again, and 
never be able to repel their Attacks. Which is 
the certain Road then that leads to the Seat of 
Knowledge Do you. fee, ſays he; yonder Emi- 
nence, that is quite defert and uninhabited * And 
do you fee a tile narrow Gate, with Graſs grow= 
ing before it, as if it was entirely unfrequented, 
the Wavy that leads to it being very ſteep and crag- 
gy, and difficult of acceſs, very few will be at the 
Pains of tugging up Hill to arrive at fo. toilſome 
a Situation? I perceive all this, faid I, very eafily > 
Fhe Hill is vaſtly high, the Path very narrow, 
with a dreadful Precipitation on each Side. This 
is the Road that leads to. true Knowledge, and to 
fpeak ingenuouſly, it prefents a very difcouraging 
Proſpet, You may obferve two Women of a ro- 
buſt Conſtitution, with Health and Vigour in their 
Countenances, ſtanding en the Summit of the 
Mountain, and in a bending Poſture ſtretching out 
their Hands with_an earneſt Inclination to lend 
| | their 
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their Aſſiſtance: I ſee them, ſays I; pray who are 
they? They are Siſters, ſays he, one is Tempe- 
rance, and the other Patience. But why do they 
extend their Hands with ſuch ſeeming Eagerneſa? 
They do it with a View of encouraging thoſe wha. 
are inclined to go forward, but flop in the Way, 
half: overcome by. the Difficulties. they meet with, 
whilſt: theſe are perpetually calling out to them, 
and exhorting them: to puſh forward, and never. 
flacken their Pace, nor let any Extremity make 
them give Way, or deſpair of attaining their Jour- 
ney's End, exciting them at the ſame Time to 
exert their Strength to the utmoſt Perſeverance ;. 
letting them know, that if they will but hold out 
a little longer, the higheſt Rewards will moſt aſ- 
ſuredly recompence' the Pains they at preſent un- 
dergo; for the Fruition will more than counter- 
poiſe the unpleaſing Purſuit of a Place, which he 
who happily reaches will certainly find a perfect 
Elyfium of all true and laſting- Satisfaction in the 
highet Degree imaginable. But when they are 
arrived at the Baſe of the Rock that ſtands almoſt 
perpendicular, and:ſeems-inacceffible, by what P W- 
er of Magick do they contrive to climb it up? 
Theſe Women, ſays he, deſcend a few Steps, and 
bending: downward, lend thoſe weary Pilgrims a 
helping Hand, and by their powerful Aſſiſtance 
they are enabled to furmount this laſt and greateſt: 
Difficulty, which ſerves to heighten: the perfect 
Pleaſures it procures them. When they are arrived 
at this ſo-much-defired Place of Reſt, they are fur-- 
niſhed with a freſh Supply of Strength and Spirits. 
by their affectionate Guides, who promiſe to con- 
duct them to true Knowledge, and here give then 
2 Proſpect of their future Journey, where the Eye 
ſhoots itſelf with Pleaſure over flowery Lawns and 
verdant Meads, through which lyes a ſmooth, de- 
| | | lightful . 
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lightful Road, where they may travel without the 
leaſt Inconvenience, r ſo much as a Rub through 
the whole Courſe oi their Journey, as you may 
plainly diſcern. It carries ſuch an Appearance 
with it I grant you. Don't vou ſee on this Side 
that lovely Grove there, a mot} delicious Meadow, 
illuminated with a moſt ſurpriſing Blaze of Light? 
This is too extraordinary an Object to eſcape Ob- 
ſervation, Don't you all perceive a magnificent 
Edifice juſt in the Middle of the Field ? It is very 
evident. Pray who are ſo happy as to have their 
Reſidence in a Place that ſeems to be but one Con- 
tinuation of raviſhing Pleaſures? This is the Seat 
of the Fortunate : Here all the moral Virtues keep 
their Court, in whoſe Society and divine Conver- 
ſation there is found an unſpeakable Beatitude. 
This muſt undoubtedly, replicd I, be a Felicity 
only ſecond to what the Gods enjoy, and is an 
Anticipation of it here below. Don't you allo 
perceive, ſaid he, cloſe by the Gate, an elderly 
Matron, of a moſt agreeable Countenance, quite 
tranquil and compos'd, her Dreſs plain and neat, 
deſpiſing all ſuperficial Decorations : She is not, 
vou ſee, tottering upon a Globe, but ſtands ſted- 
faſt upon a ſquare Stone that remains immoveable, 
and on each Side of her ſtand two young Women, 
whom one may very well gueſs by their Features 
and Complexion to be her Daughters. This Ma- 
tron then you are to underſtand is Knowledge, the 
two Ladies are Truth and Perſuaſion : But under 
Favour, ſays I, what is the Difference betwixt 
ſtanding on a round or a ſquare Pedeſtal? The 
latter i ſets forth the Immobility of her 
Poſture, which is a lively Emblem of the Steadi- 
neſs of her Diſpoſition, not ſubject to Change, 
nothing flaſhy and volatile in her Humour; as ſhe 
beſtows her Favours diſcriminately, and with Judg- 
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ment, ſo they never admit of Revocation. What 
are the Bounties ſhe confers upon her Votaries? 
She endues them with a pure and undaunted Con- 
fidence, never to be ſhaken or affrighted with the 
worſt that can happen, having a full Aſſurance, and 
intire Satisfaction of an uninterrupted Felicity as 
long as they live. This is indeed an ineſtimable 
Bleſſing. But why does ſhe ſtand without the 
Gate? To purge them from that ſtupid Ignorance 
they were drench'd with, and when the Potion 
ſhe preſcribes them has ſufficiently operated and 
cleans'd them of their former Fancies and vain 
Opinions, and made them give them all up again; 


ſhe immediately permits them to is deten intro- 


duces them to the Virtues. This Acfount docs 
not ſeem quite clear and intelligible to nte. I ſhall 
endeavour, ſays he, to illuſtrate it by: a familiar 
Example: Tis juſt the ſame as when a Patient 
puts himſelf under the Care of a Phyſician; the 
firſt neceſſary Step in the Circumſtances of the 
Operation is an Endeavour to remove the Cauſe of 
the Diſeaſe, and diſcharge the peccant Humours 
by Sudorificks, Purgations, or ſome other Expedi- 
ent; and when this is once effected, the Malady 
immediately vaniſhes, and the Man is reinſtated 
in his priſtine Health and Vigour : But ſhould the 
Patient refuſe to follow the Regimen laid down 
for him, and inſtead of paying a due Regard to 
the Skill and Experience of the Doctor, be di- 
rected by his own Caprice, and take nothing but 
what is palatable, ſubmitting himſelf to Chance, 
muſt not you neceſſarily conclude ſuch a Perſon is 
in a fair Way to dye? Now, Sir, ſaid I, you ſpeak 
very intelligibly : The Caſe is exactly the fame 
betwixt Philoſophy and her Pupil, ſhe preſently 
feels his Pulſe, pulls him all aſunder, ſtrips him to 
the Soul, and whatever evil Qualities ſhe perceives. 
8 | incor- 
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incorporated in his Conſtitution, ſhe purges them 
quite away, and by this Means brings a great deal 
of Vanity to Light, which being aſhamed to ſhew 
its Face, ſhrinks away, and leaves the Mind ſound 
and healthy, and fit to receive the divine Precepts 
that are to enlighten its intellectual Faculties. 
What are thoſe vitiated Qualities ſo deſtructive in 
their Conſequences which you ſay a large Doſe of 
Learning ſo effectually ſweeps away? They are 
Ignorance, Error, Pride, Voluptuouſneſs, Intem- 
perance, Anger, Avarice, and the reſt of that per- 
nicious Tribe with which Impoſture drench'd him 
ſo plentifully at entering the firſt Court. After a 
thorough Purgation, whither does ſhe ſend him ? 
He is then licenſed to enter this laſt Court, and is 
introduced to Science, who leads. all the Virtues - 
in her Train, Pray what are thoſe Virtues ? 
Don't you ſee within the Gate a Parcel of ami- 
able Ladies, adorn'd with a ſerene, modeſt Beha- 
viour, neither dreſs'd up with wanton Curls, nor 
any of thoſe artificial outward Ornaments, which 
are the manifeſt Indications of a deprav'd Mind? I 
| ſee them, ſaid I. Pray what are their Names ? 
The firſt is Knowledge, and the reſt, who are all 
her Siſters, are Fortitude, Juſlice, Probity, So- 
briety, Modeſty, Liberality, Chaſtity, and Bene- 
volence. Theſe, ſurely, muſt be the beautifulleſt 
of all Women. O Sir, ſaid I, Words are not 
able to expreſs the future Hopes you raiſe in my 
Breaſt from Proſpects ſo delightful. If, ſaid he, 
your Underſtanding receives any Improvement by 
what I have related to you, and you are deter- 
minately reſolved to carry it into Practice, you will 
find, that your ſtrongeſt Expectations will have an- 
ſwerable Returns made them, and that your Hopes 
have not been in vain: The bare Thought of 
Neglect in ſo eſſential a Point carries ſuch Scan- 
dal 
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dal and Infamy with it, that I am almoſt ſtung ts 
Madneſs at the imaginary Impuiation, I hope you 
will ſtrike in with the preſent Opportunity of eſ- 
tabliſhing your future Felicity, by being Proof a- 
gainſt Folly; and as you are ſufficiently aware 
on't, I preſume, Gentlemen, ſaid he, you will be 
able to ſtand your Ground, But whither do theſe 
Ladies carry their new Converis? To their Mo- 
ther, whoſe Name is Felicity. And what Com- 
miſſion is ſhe inveſted with? Do you ſee that Path 
leading to the Mount, on which ſtands a Citadel 
for the Security of the three Courts ? In the Porch 
a Lady with an immortal Bloom in her Counte- 
nance, fits upon a lofty Throne, her Dreſs quite 
genteel, but not fantaſtical, but the Crown upon 
her Head is exquiſitely beautiful, and not more 
wonderful for its Richnefs than the Elegance of its 
Device, and this, ſaid he, is Felicity, What pe- 
culiar Office is annexed to her, or how does ſhe 
treat the Perſon preſented to her ? She crowns him 
with a Crown communicative of her own Beati- 
tude, and all the Virtues do the ſame, ſo that he 
looks like that Conqueror at the Olympic Games, 
who was ſmother'd under a Pile of flowery Chap- 
lets. But what mighty Victory has he obtain'd, 
that can entitle him to ſuch a Profuſion of Ho- 
nours ? The greateſt, replies he, of all Victories; 
the ſubduing his irregular Paffions, which were ſo 
many furious wild Beaſts that held him under an 
intire Subjection to their brutal Luſts and Deſires, 
and the Liberty ariſing from ſuch an abject Ser- 
vitude, as it is the moſt delightful, ſo it is the 
moſt glorious ; and now thoſe domineering Tyrants 
are Slaves to him in the ſame Degree he was for- 
merly to them, for he keeps them only to admi- 


niſter a Kind of Jeſt to his bigher Pleaſures when 
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he is diſpoſed to give Nature a Relaxation and keep 
her from ſleeping over her Philoſophy, My Curio- 
lity, ſays I, is awakened to the higheſt Degree to 
learn what Kind of Monſters theſe muft be. Ig- 
norance and Error, ſays he, march in the Front, 
and there are not upon Earth two Beaſts more 
baneful to Mankind than ſtrong Prejudices, and 
confident Miſtakes, which make "Men miſmanage 
their Affairs, and put them upon a great many in- 
congruous and unwarrantable Actions: Then 
come Grief, Pain, Covetouſneſs, Intemperance, 
and all the whole Forces of Vice and Immorality 
in the Rear, all put to Flight, and driven out of 
the Field by his invincible Fortitude. The won- 
derous Work, ſays I, that is made about Herca- 
tes's mighty Labours, is. nothing in Competition 
with this divine Virtue. But, under Favour, Sir, 
what Advantage can this Champion gain from wear 
ing this triumphal Crown, for I can't ſee that it is 
any Thing more thana Piece of ornamental Pagean- 
try? I can aſſure you, replies he, that there is a 
moſt ſurpriſing Virtue infuſed into the Perſon who 
wears it, raiſing him to ſuch an overtowring Height 
of Felicity as is far above the Aſſault of Malice, or 
common Accidents, and like a brazen Wall repels 
the Darts of Fortun? that return blunted againſt 
| herſelf: And thus he finds an Happineſs within 
himſelf, abſolute and independent, neither ſub- 
jet to Accidents, nor the Control of others. 
This is really glorious Victory, and well worth 
boaſting of. But whither does the Hero go, or in. 
what new Exploits does he ſignalize himſelf to 
preſerve the-Luſtre of his Crown from fading away? 
The Virtues receive him again, and re- conduct him 
to the Place where they firſt took him up, and here 
they evince him of the ſcandalous wretched Life un- 
thinking IS lead, the abſurd Temerity of their 
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Actions, and how egregiouſly they play the Fool, 
moſt liable ſtill to be impoſed upon. where they are 
moſt deceived, ſome being led away by Debauchery, 
ſome by Arrogancy, and others by Ambition and 
Avarice, and they are ſuch abſolute Slaves, that 
they drag their Maſters Chains perpetually, and. 
are tied to the Oar for Life, never being able to 
make their Eſcape hither, becaule they either ne- 
glected the Advice the Genius gave. them, or in- 
voluntarily loſt the Road to true Happineſs. All 

this, ſays I, is probable enough; but Ion myſelf 
at a Loſs to account for the Virtues leading this 
happy Man to the Place from whence he came: 
Tunis is done for his ſtronger. Confirmation, that 
he may now viſibly ſee. that Deformity in others 
which he was: incapable of obſerving- whilſt he 
himſelf was abuſed by Error and Ignorance, and 
inſenſible of Reproach. A Perſon. who is once 
wholly convinced is half reformed, and has already 
made conſiderable Advances towards a thorough 
Reformation: This Caſe is his exactly, for his 
Underſtanding lay a long Time abſorb'd behind 
a Cloud, incapable of diſcerning between moral 
Qualities and the Nature of Good and Evil, which 
made him agree with the Multitude in a wrong 
Choice, *till upon pure ConvinQtion, and by the 
mere Force of Truth, he became convinced of the 
Follies and Miſeries of the Generality of Mankind, 
and gaineda competent Knowledge of what con- 
ſtitutes a perfect and laſting Satisfaction, and has 
learned to give the Preference to Things according 
to their Dignity and Worth. After he has made 
this Experiment are his Faculties regulated accord- 
ingly, or what are the Occupations which princi- 
pally engroſs his Time? He is quite free, and 
Maſter of himſelf : for let him go where he will he 
can receive no Damage, but is always in a State 
of 
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of Happineſs, out of the Reach of Fear and Anxiety, 
and is as ſafe as a Ship in a Harbour, and his Com- 
pany will be as acceptable to all Ranks of People as 
the Viſit of a Doctor is to a Patient who has the 
higheſt Opinion of his Abilities, and hopes for Life 
from his Preſcriptions, Is he, ſays I, intirely out 
of any further Danger from thoſe ravenous Beaſts 

of Prey, from whoſe devouring Jaws he ſo Jlucki] 
made his Eſcape? He has nothing left to dread 
from that Quarter any more, for he has diſabled 
them all, and neither Pain, Poverty, Intemperance, 
Avatic?, nor any of thoſe inſeſting Harpies will 
be able to make any Impreſſion on his Mind, or 
throw him out of his Satisfaction; he is now im- 
pregnable to all the battering Engines or Aſſaults 
that all the Enemies to Virtue can play againſt him; 
and though it is obſervable that the larger Serpents 
conſtantly prey upon the leſs, yet where one has 
been bitten by another, it is a certain Preſervative, 
and none will dare venture upon him ever after, 
knowing very well that he is now fortified by a 
ſuperior Poiſon that is a counter Antidote againſt 
theirs; ſo is this Man who has drank plentifully 
of the pure Fountain of found Learning, furniſhed 
with a counter Charm by Wiſdom and Knowledge 
againſt all the Attacks of Ignorance and Folly. 
As your Generofity has hitherto indulged me in 
a Manner moſt agreeable to my Wiſhes, I will 
not ſtand upon Formalities, nor make any Excuſe 
for aſking you who are thoſe deſcending the Hill ? 
Some of them have Crowns on their Heads, and 
Foy brightning their Eyes; others put on a ſorrow— 
ful dejected Brow, that throws a Gloom all around 
them, looking like Men thunder- ſtruck, all maimed 
and battered, and ſeem as if they were Priſoners 
guarded by a Crowd of Women. Thoſe who are 
crowned, ſays he, have arrived ſafe at the Seat of 
U 2 Philoſophy. 
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Philoſophy, in whoſe Converſation they have dif- 
covered ſo many deſirable Excellencies, that they 
are quite cnamoured with her; but they whoſe 
Brows are not bound with victorious Laurels, have 
been rejected by her, for being diſqualified ; others 
have miſcarried through a lazy indolent Temper, 
who after a great deal of Travel, quit the Advan- 
fages already gained, and when Patience was juſt 
ſtretching out her Hand, to help them over the laſt 
D fliculty, their Reſolution ſtaggered, and they 
rolled down the Deſcent ſo faſt, that good Fortune 
co id never overtake them. Very heroic truly! 
but what Women are thoſe who are clofe at their 
Heels? Fhey are Grief, Pain, Deſpair, Ignominy 
and Ignorance; they are in a molt hopeful S=t 
of Company, ſaid I. Now, when thoſe ſcandalous 
Deſ:rters return to Luxury and Lewdneſs, Inha- 
bitants of the firſt Court, they plead the Inſufficiency 
of Philoſophy, in Defence of their infamous Apo- 
ſtaſy, alledging the inſupportable Fatigue ſhe re- 
quires, before ſhe can be attainable, without any 
ſatisfactory Reward for the infinite T oils they muſt 
undergo, whilſt they can hete live at Eaſe, and 
riot in a Round of continual Delights, And is this 
a Place in Reality that can afford ſuch Scenes of 
Pleaſure ? If Drunkenneſs and Gluttony deſerve the 
Name of Pleaſure, here ſhe is idolized, for ſenſual 
Satisfactions, common to Men with Brutes, have, 
in their Eſteem, the Supremacy over all others. 
To be always brim full of Delicacies, and ſwim 
in Luxury, is, I muſt own, a moſt refined Piece of 
Evicurean Philoſophy ; but who are thoſe Ladies 
with ſuch an Air of Jollity and good Humour? Theſe 
are Opinions who introduce thoſe to Inſtruction who 
are travelling to the Virtues ; and they are conſtantly 
employed in-this Office, for when they have uſhered 
in one Company, they inſtantly return to convey 
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another; and they never fail extolling the ey 
Condition of thoſe who have arrived at the Period 
of their Journey, which is a ſtrong Incitement to 
others to follow. I did not imagine, ſaid I, that 
Ladies of ſuch Levity were admitted, even in the 
moſt remote Circumſtances, to any F cllowſhip with 
the Virtues. You are perfectly right, for Opinion 
is kept at ſuch an awful Diſtance by Science, that 
| ſhe never dare ſo much as appear in her Preſence ; 
but as ſoon as ſhe delivers up-her Charge to Inftruc- 
tion, ſhe gocs back in Queſt of new Comers ; As 
Merchants, when they have unladed their Veſſels, 
ſet Sail immediately and return: freighted with ano- 
ther Cargo. I find an Accuracy in the Account 
you give of every Thing moſt ſurprizingly juſt ; but 
you have not told us the particular Directions the 
ſuperintending Spirit gives thoſè who are ſetting out 
into Life: It is in brief, bravely to ſtand and maintain 
their Ground, and let no Puſillanimity ever ſeize 
them, or prevent them from ſurmounting whatever 
Impediments are thrown in their Way; and I ear- 
neſtly recommend the ſame Leſſon for your future 
Conduct, and that nothing may deter you from 
making a thorough Proficiency in- a Life of Virtue.. 
J will be as diffulive as poſſible upon this Subject, 
and not omit one Tittle in the Relation, in Hops 
that it may produce in you ſuitable Fruits, if you 
thall-preſerve in your Memory but even a few of 
theſe Maxims to govern your Practice, which muft 
unavoidably profit you, unleſs you are ſbamefully 
unmindful of what you bave heard. Here pointing 
with: his Cane, he aſked us if we ſaw that bling: 
Woman ſtanding upon a Globe, which he had be- 
fore told us was Fortune. We replied that we did. 
The-Genius warns every Body to place no Manner 
of Truft or Confidence in her Promiſes, and never 
o reckon any ching properly their own that came 
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from her, for it would never be of any long Dura- 
tion; for, continues he, this Lady is ſo fickle and 
Auttering in her Humour, that the Favours confer- 
red to-day, to-morrow ſhe revokes; nay, every 
Man's own Obſervation will furniſh him with in- 
numerable Inſtances of the Inconſtancy of Fortune ; 
and ſince Reſumptions are ſo frequent in this, Caſe, 
and that there is no Dependance on her Favours, 
the Genius adviſes all People not to hold their Hap- 
pineſs at the precarious Tenure of her bare Will 
and Pleaſure, but take Things juſt as they fall out, 
and receive her Favours with the ſame Indifference 
they would reſign them. This is the only Method 
to be fafe againſt her Trifling, for ſhe acts all at 
Random, and in a perpetual Flux, without any 
View or Deſign. We ſhould therefore never ſhew 
any Paſſion or Reſentment at her Proceedings, which 
are intirely inſtuenced by Chance. We muſt never 
therefore look upon her Bountics as Things we can 
call our own, nor behave like ſome griping Bankers, 
who are highly tranſported with receiving Money, 
imagining they are to carry on their own Intereſt 
with it for ever; but when it is drawn out again, 
we can perceive a heavy weight hang upon their 
Brow, and that they are as much out of Humour, 
es if there was a real Injury done them, never re- 
gecting at the fame Time, that they are but Caſhiers, 
intruſted with the Sum, upon Conditions of repay- 
ing it on Demand. Theſe are fome of the In- 
ſtructions deſigned: by the Genius to fortify Men's 
Minds againſt the Aſſaults of Fortune, who pre- 
fents all Sorts of Faces, now takes away what ſhe 
tal beſtowed, and ſoon after perhaps reftores it 
threefold ; and it is not improbable, but ſhe may 
turn ſhort again, and lik: an enraged Frantick, 
ſweep away not only her own Favours, but every 


Thing they are poſſeſſed of, and leave them naked 
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to the World. Upon theſe Conſiderations, the 
directing Spirit adviſes them to make the moſt of 
what they can get from Fortune, for as every Thing 
may ſerve to ſome Purpoſe, ſo may her Liberali- 
ties be inſtrumental to ſome noble End, which they 
are enjoined to ſet out inſtantly in Queſt of, and 
when once found, there will be no Need of ram-- 
bling for further Happineſs, for this will be an eter- 
nal Advantage. Where is this inexhauſtible Mine 
of Felicity? Where, ſaid I, are theſe fortunate 
Iſlands to be found? If he can once arrive ſafe at 
the Seat of Learning, replies my Inſtructor, ſhe 
will open ſuch hidden Treaſures, that he may be 
perpetually enriching himſelf, and ſhe be never a Jot the 
poorer, But what excellent Qualities will her Boun= 
ties convey to him? They will furniſh him with 
Knowledge, which will make him look into Things, 
and teach him to rate them according to their reſpec- 
tive Value. Now it is of the laſt Conſequence, 
to be able to purſue the right Ends of living, and 
to underſtand the true Purpoſe and Significaney of 
Life. This is a valuable Preſent indeed, and which 
he need not fear being recalled. Theſe are the 
true Riches which will ever ſtick by him, and which. 
he may travel with,. without any Danger or Incum- 
brance, and even in a Shipwreck, may eaſily ſwim 
away with : and this is the Reaſon why the Genius 
is ſo very urgent with them, to be bold and reſo- 
lute, preſſing them to puth forward as faſt as they 
can, to reach the Goal, where they are to receive 
ſo ineſtimable a Reward-; ; and when they are come 
up to thoſe Ladies, who, I told you before, repre- 
ſented. Pleafure and Intemperance, &c. they have 
poſitive Orders to paſs them by, and enter into' no 
M, anner of Intimacy with them, nor to ſtop, though 
ever ſo ſhort a Time, till they reach pretended 
Learning ; and here their Stay is to be of no Con- 
tinuance, 
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tinuance, no longer than juſt what barely ſuffices 
for furniſhing them with Conveniencies for their 
Journey, which they are no ſooner equipt with, but 
they muſt ſet forward to the Seat of true Learning 
or Philoſophy, with the utmoſt Expedition. Theſe 
are the Directions of the Genius, and whoever ei- 
ther neglects or contemns them, will act in the 
Depth of his own Fooliſhneſs, and become miſera- 
bly wretched beyond all Example. Thus, Gentle- 
men, have I fully explained to you the Mythology , 
of the Picture, which I have cloſely examined, and 
explained in all its Diviſions : But if any Thing 
occurs to you that requires Information, be ſo candid, 
Pray, as to let me know it, and I ſhall moſt chear- 
fully uſe my Endeavours to ſatisfy you. Without 
further Compliment, I ſhall make free, and lay hold 
of the Privilege you have been pleaſed in ſo obli- 
ging a Manner to grant us, for I muſt own to vou, 
I don't clearly perceive what it is, that the Genius 
in particular directs to be received from pretended 
Learning, as the beſt Proviſion towards a happy Life. 
They are Things, I can aſſure you, that may be of 
Service, by a proper Application of them. Pray, 
Sir, ſaid I, what are thoſe Things that may be of 
fuch mighty Advantage? An Acquaintanee with 
all the Parts of polite Literature, which is not only 
the moſt agrecable Amufement, but will alſo en- 
large the Mind, and furniſh it with a new Set of 
Ideas, both falutary and refreſhing, and brighten _ 
the miſty Proſpects, diſpel the heavy Fogs, ſcour 
the Ruſt off the Soul; and, as Plato has very well 
obſerved, will ſerve as a Bridle to check the intem- 
perate Sallies of ungovernable Youth, and keep off 
the Attacks of Immorality, to which an idle Perſon 
is entirely open and expoſed. Is there an abſolute 
Neceſſity of touching upon this charming Coaſt, 
and taſting of its Delights, in order to arrive at _— 
6 cat 
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Seat of true Learning K is by no Means eſſential, 
yet I cannot help ſaying, that it will bring its Ad- 
vantages with it, as it will be inſtrumental, in ſome 
Reſpects, to imbelliſh the Underſtanding, and illu- 
minate the Mind by ſome improving Reflections; 
but this will amount to little more than a few looſe 
ſuperficial Thoughts and wild Ideas, which may 
ſerve for an outward Adorning; but as to the in- 
ward Man, the ſubduing of ſenſual Paſſions, def- 
piſing unlawful Pleaſures, with an intire moral 
Rectitude in all his Actions; theſe, I ſay, are 
not to be drawn out of this Fountain. Do you 
ſay then, that polite Literature contributes no- 
thing to moral Improvement? Permit me, vir, 
to give it as my humble Opinion, that the liberal 
Sciences ſignify little, as to that Point, but I will 
readily allow, at the ſame Time, they are not with- 
out their peculiar Excellency. To illuſtrate the 
Matter: Though we may underſtand a Foreigner 
by the Help of an Interpreter, yet ſurely it will not 
be amiſs to learn the Language ourfelves. Thus 
you ſee Probity is attainable, without the Help of 
Education. But, ſays I, do you think Scholars are 
not in a fairer Way of making Advances towa ds 
\ Virtue, and of gaining the Point, than the illiterate 
Vulgar? It does not appear to me that they are, 
for Theory and Practice are two diſtin&t Things, 
and Men of the fineſt Speculations are often guilty 
of the moſt ſhameful Enormities, notwithſtanding 
the natural Repugnance that may ſeem between 
them: So that let them boaſt ever ſo much of the 
ſuperlative Power of this Philoſophy ; it ſhrinks 
when put to the Trial ; for the Biaſs of the Mind 
Jeans ſtill towards Vice, and revolts from the moſt 
rigid Doctrine to the looſeſt Principles, as if Men 
were intirely ignorant of the Nature of Good and 
Evil. Tho' a Man may have his Head filled with 

abundance 
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abundance of refined Not#ns, ſo that he be able to 
teach the Sciences all round, yet notwithſtanding, 
how frequently do we ſee this very fine Gentleman 
come reeling out of common Brothels, a meer ef- 
feminate Fop, perhaps a ſordid covetous Niggard, a 

tricking Knave, or an infamous Traitor? And how 
many Men of admirable Parts are liable to theſe 
ſcandalous Imputations, who live quite contrary to 
what they profeſs, and are ſuch contemptible 
Wretches, that they even diſhonour human Nature? 
What I have here ſaid may be ſufficient to convince 
you of the palpable Inconſiſtency of Practice and Pre- 
tenſion, I his is really Truth and Nature, drawn 
with a very impartial Pencil; and 1 fla: ter my ſelf that 
you look upon it as an unreaſonable Fancy. Is it be- 
cauſe a Man's Memory is furniſhed with a few ſhin- 
ing Sentences, he muſt conſequently be a Man of 
ſtrict Morals, and that nothing deſerves the Honour 
of a Competition with him? I muſt confeſs, ſays I, 
when one looks nicely into the Merits of the Cauſe, 
polite Literature loſes the Advantages it ſeemed to 
have upon a ſuperficial View; and as you have ſtat- 
ed the Caſe, it muſt intirely diſclaim all Manner of 
Preheminence. But what is the Reaſon then theſe 
Gentlemen are lodged in the ſecond Court, juſt on 
this Side the Pale of true Knowledge? "This Vici- 
nity, though it ſeems to plead with ſome Colour in 
Favour of your former Opinion, I ſhall eaſily refute 
and convince you, that it is productive of real Ad- 
vantage. I muſt inform you, true Knowledge fre- 
quently makes Proſelytes of the moſt abandoned Li- 
bertines, who paſs immediately from the loweſt 
Degree of Immorality to the higheſt Pitch of Vir- 
tue, and without ever paying a Viſit to theſe Gentle- 
men in the middle Court, they are tranflated from 
the laſt Court to the firſt. I cannot ſee, oye” "4 
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thoſe fine educated Gentlemen ſtand in any Degree 
of Preference above the common Herd of Mankind. 
This muſt be owing to a lazy Indolence, or an un- 
toward Diſpcſition to learn the proper Leſſons of 
their Duty ; for if they ſet about it with Warmth 
and Inclination,, they would proportion their Appli- 
cation to the Dignity and Importance of the Thing, 
and would not be hurried on in theſe vain Purſuits, 
at this unaccountable Rate, and neglect thoſe more 
valuable Bleſſings in their Power. How ſo, ſaid I? 
Becauſe thoſe Gentlemen in the ſecond, proud of a 
liberal Education, ſuffer their Vanity to impoſe up- 
on them ſo vaſtly, that they flatter themſelves they 
know all they are ignorant of, and take no more 
Pains with themſelves ; for Conceit begets Ignorance 
as naturally, as one Error does another; and thus 
they neglect any further Improvement, rambling 
in Impertinence, floating in Uncertainties,. flouriſh- 
ing and beating the Air with petty Amuſements, 
never once forming a true Judgment on. Things, 
and incapable of diſcovering the Imperfections and 
Infirmities of Nature. You may obſerve, Opinion 
makes frequent Incurſions out of the firft Court into 
this, which plainly demonſtrates them under the 
ſame Predicament with the Generality of Mankind, 
unleſs they leave their Follies behind them by the 
Aid of proper Reflection, and become thoroughly 
convinced, that they have been carried away by falſe 
Appearances, and are determined to fit in Judgment 
upon themſelves, without any partial Favour to the 
leaſt Foible, Levity or Indecorum, putting their 
future Conduct under proper Regulations, and walk- 
ing through the whole Courſe of their Lives, by the 
Rules of Philoſophy in the ſtricteſt Senſe. J hope, 
Gentlemen, fays he, that you will always lodge this 
Diſcourſe faithfully in your Memory, and: that the 
Directions will have due Force on your Minds, and 
_— 
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that you will not defer one Moment the beginning 
to live. according to the Rules of right Reaſon, 
which theſe Obſervations will ſufficiently enable you 
to do. You muſt frequently recollect your Memo- 
ry, and ſtand the Reproaches of your Mind, upon 
your paſt Errors, and triumph over them by a future 
Alteration of Conduct. All other Learning, but 
what tends to this laudable End, is mere trifling and 
fruitleſs. Sir, ſaid I, we ſhall endeavour to produce 
the happy Fruits of your Inſt ructions, by continual 
Advances in the Improvement of all our better Fa- 
culties, agreeable to your generous Incitement, 
which we will conſtantly cheriſh in our Minds. But 
I cannot forbear expreſſing my Impatience, to know 
why the common Liberalities of Fortune, ſuch as 
Life, Health, Riches, Fame, Poſterity, Victory, 
&c. why theſe, I fay, are not to be accounted good, 
and why the contrary totheſe can be maintained to 
be no Evil. This appears to me a ſtrange Paradox, 
and does not alittle perplex me. I ſhould be under 
the higheſt Obligation to you, if you will condeſcend 
to explain this Riddle, which ſeems ſo very inexpli- 
cable, according to the confuſed Notions I conceive 
of the Matter. I will endeavour to ſet ycu right in 
this Point; therefore I ſhall propoſe a few Queſtions 
to you, and I expect that you will deliver your Senti- 
ments with Candour. I promiſe you, Sir, faid J, 
to ſpeak my Mind very freely. Suppoſe then a Per- 
fon leads a profligate vicious Lite, do you account 
Life an Advantage in ſuch a Caſe? I ſhould much 
rather deem it the greateſt Diſadvantage. The bare 
Privilege of living without other Conſideration, you 
muſt allow then, carries no intrinſick Value with it; 
therefore the Advantage or Diſadvantage ariſes from 
the Difference in the internal Qualities of the Mind, 
as they are more or leſs inclined to Virtue or Vice. 


What do you ſay, that Life is at the ſame Time a 
Hap- 
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Happineſs and a Misfortune ? I do affirm it to be ſo 
preciſely. Have a care, Sir, ſaid I, for Iam almoſt: 


ſatisfied that you advance a ſelf-evident Abſurdity, 
it being a Contradiction in Terms to ſay, that the 
ſame numerical Thing ſhould be both good and bad; 
and conſequently muſt be ſuppoſed to be profitable 
and prejudicial, and at once the Object of Deſire 
and Averſion. That is indeed, replies he, a moſt: 


wild and extravagant Chimera. Life is undoubtedly 


a very grievous: Detriment to thoſe who abuſe. 


the Bleſſings of it, but then it does not follow 


from hence, that Life in it ſelf can be a real 


Miſchief. I plainly perceive, ſaid I, that there is 


a wide Difference, in ſtrit Propriety of Speech, 


between Life conſidered barely in the Abſtract, 


and as it only ſignifies Exiſtence, and when it is 


taken in its utmoſt Senſe, with Regard to its Ends 


and Relations, and the Perfections or Imperfections 


of its Offices, reſtrained within their natural Limits, 
or let run riotouſly without Controul. You grant 


me then, I find, that Life, in the ſimple Senſe of 


Being, is neither Good nor Evil; but as the Scene 


of Action lies, it creates a real Utility, or a real 


Diſadvantage, for otherwiſe the Virtuous and the- 
Wicked would be indiſcriminately miſerable alike, . 


as they equally enjoy the Privilege of Life. Your 
Reaſoning, Sir, ſaid | is fo very juſt: and parti- 


cularly convincing, that you perfectly command 


Aſſent. As Life, continues he, is common to 


good and bad Men, it muſt doubtleſs be a Thing 


perfectly indifferent in its own Nature, and its 
reſpective Value muſt turn upon the Uſe that 


is made of it, for Significancy is the proper Teſt: 


of its Qualities, determinable by its rational Capa- 


city. A Surgeon,. for Inſtance, muſt not have 
thoſe Praiſes paid merely to his Profeſſion, that 


are. only due to his = for tho* lancing and 


Fanless 
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eauterizing are ſerviceable, if they are performed 
ſeaſonably, and with Dexterity, in Caſes abſolutely 
neceſſary, yet to a Man in a ſound Habit of Body, 
ſuch Operations would be deſtructive of the Health 
already confirmed. The Caſe is exactly the ſame, 
in the CEconomy and Conduct of Life; the Per- 
formance of all our Actions ſhould be nicely accom- 
modated both to Time and Place, ſo that nothing 
be unſeaſonable or improper. I ſhall now beg Leave 
to put another Queſtion to you ; whether would you 
chuſe to live with Ignominy, or die with Glory? 
Good Gods! who could heſitate one Moment, to 
know on which Side the Verdict ought to be given, 
when Infamy and Honour are placed in oppoſite 
Scales? This, Sir, ſaid he, is true Fortitude and 

Nobleneſs of Mind ; and this Inference, from Pre- 
miſes fairly and honeſtly deducible, plainly concludes, 
that Death is always more eligible than Life, and 
therefore nothing is evil in it ſelf; for as it falls in 

with the Intention of Nature, Dying certainly car- 
ries no moral Turpitude with ĩt preciſely taken; and 
nothing makes it an Evil, but the ſcandalous Cir- 
cumſtances attending it. Tis as viſible to me as the 
Eight, ſaid I, and all Objections intirely vaniſh ; by 
the ſame Parity of Reaſon, continues he, we may 

prove, with Reference to Health and Diſeaſes, that 
the former is ſometimes a Misfortune, as frequent 
Events are undoubted on its Side, to enforce ſo un- 
acceptable a Concluſion. What you ſay ts very de- 
ſenſible, for we are furniſhed with many Examples 
to evince us of the vai ious Difaſters Men have run 
into, by the Encouragement of a vigorous Conſti- 
tution, which it were happy for them, if they might 
have avoided, even at the Expence of their Health. 
Let us now proceed, favs our generous Inſtructor, 
to ſcrutinize thoſe conſiderable Pretenſions to Ad- 


vantage, that Riches ſeem to hy fo inconteſtable a 
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Claim to; and if Iam not very much miſtaken, it 
will require no great Strength of Argument to ma- 
nifeſt, that thoſe Things ſo much valued are miſera- 
bly empty and inſignificant; and where is the Ne- 
ceſſity of combating by great Dint of Reaſoning; 
what is plain Matter of Fact, proved by innumer- 
able Inſtances, for nothing is more common, than 
to ſee Grandeur with all its glittering Parade of 
Equipage belong to ſome ſcandalous Poffeſſor, whoſe - 
Magnificence and Figure ſerves only to ſet his In- 
ſignificancy in the moſt conſpicuous Point of Eight? 
I cannot help feeling my felf, I muſt own to you, 
faid I, moſt ſenſibly touched with a conſcious Pity 
for thoſe miſerable W retches. I perceive then by 
this, that it is apparent to you, that Riches avaib 
nothing towards the Advancement of Prudence, nor. 
eſtabliſh a right Set of Principles for promoting Vir- 
tue and Happineſs. It ſeems to me, that Riches run 
perfectly counter to theſe, and are rather Incentives 
to Vice, than conducive to Virtue:;. or how could it 
poſſibly happen, that ſuch a general Depravation 
ef Morals ſhould. be always an inſeparable Com- 
panion with, and ever imputable to, the Rich. You 
grant me then by your own Coneeſſion, that 
Affluence of Fortune contributes nothing towards 
furniſhing a Man with any geod Qualities. I ac- 
quieſce intirely in all you ſay. Fhe niee Criterion 
or Touch- ſtone of the intrinſic Value of any 
Phing is its anſwering the End of our being in the 
Improvement of Virtue and Happineſs, to the at- 
taining of thoſe Perfections Riches prove no ways 
ſerviceable ; it neceſſarily follows, that they biing 
no real Advantage to the Owners, but being un- 
attended by Virtue, muſt be only ſupplemental to 
the gratifying vicious Inclinations. How then can 
that Thing be abſolutely good, that in ſome Cafes 
a Man had much better be without? Thus it is 
1 * 2 demon- 
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demonſtrated, that Riches applied to the Pageantry 
of Life, whoſe Luſtre is only in the Imagination, 
are vaſtly prejudicial; but when put under the 
Direction of Reaſon, may prove, I as readily grant 
you, of very great Advantage. You muſt always 
remember then, that Riches are indifferent in 
_ themſelves, and only good or bad for us, accord- 

ingly as we uſe them: In the Hands of a Man of 
Probity and Diſeretion, highly advantageous, in 
the Hands of an unthinking Profligate, they are 
like an ill-ſheathed Knife, that will cut its Own- 
er. To bring this to an Iſſue, the over-rating of 
theſe T hings is the Occaſion of all the Irregulari- 
ties that diſturb the Peace and Order of the World, 
and bring ſuch an Inundation of Miſeries upon 
Mankind, vainly and inconſiderately fancying, that 
the Felicity of Life intirely depends upon. be- 
ing furniſhed with Materials for Pleaſure, which 
they are ſo violent in the Purſuit of, that they ſtick 
at no Villainy for the Purchaſe ; and all this Miſ- 
chief is occaſioned for Want of a right Notion 
of what is really good. Thus, my dear 1/abella, 
the ſage Derviſe finiſhed the wiſe Greet's Allegory 
on human Life; though his Delineation be a little 
perplexed, and the Colours not diſpoſed of every 
where to the beſt Advantage; yet there is ſome · 
thing in the whole that may give thee Inſtructi- 
on as well as Entertainment; which that you may 
never want, ſhall be the earneſt Prayer of thy an- 
cient Mother, = ge 
Conſtantinople: the 25th FEES 

Day of the 8th Moon, > 
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